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“Union”’ Continuous Cab Signals are of 
great operating advantage. For by their 
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conditions ahead, track capacity and 
speed and safety are increased. 
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The Brill “EIGHT” is 
the most powerful 
single power plant 
Gas-electric Car ever 
developed 














A Dray Horse in the Right Place- 


Economical and profitable transportation is the principle 
underlying the development of every type of Brill Self- 
propelled car. Contrary to the thought that this type of 
equipment applies only to light traffic lines Brill gas- 
electrics have increased its scope “Step by Step” to include 
heavier and still heavier classes of service. 


With the development of the Brill Models 660 and 860, 
service requiring 415 H.P. and 550 H.P. can be furnished 
with this economical type equipment. 


A dray horse is intended for heavy service. So are these 
most recent developments in gas-electric cars. The increas- 
ing demand for equipment of these capacities is evidence 
of their broad field of application. 





Step by Step 





From the Model 55 to Model 860 


RILL e.éétric CARS 


THE J. G. BRILL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA — Automotive Car Division 


Chicago Office: Railway Exchange Bldg. St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
Pacific Coast Representative: Rialto Bldg., San Francisco 
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Do We Want More Government Regulation? 


ITH the taking of the testimony of the respon- 

dents, the hearings before the Federal Trade 
Commission on complaints against certain officers of 
Swift & Company and the Mechanical Manufacturing 
Company for the alleged use of unfair methods of com- 
petition were concluded last week. The Railway Age 
has tried to report concisely, but accurately and com- 
pletely, the testimony introduced in order to give its 
readers a true picture of what actually is or may be in- 
volved in so-called “reciprocal buying”. 

The testimony has exhibited “reciprocal buying” in 
apparently its worst form. This has had the advantage 
of showing how bad the results of the practice can be- 
come if it is given unrestricted sway. The Mechanical 
Manufacturing Company placed upon the market a new 
draft gear in competition with similar devices which 
had been marketed by other manufacturers for years, 
and which had been subjected to the severest laboratory 
and service tests. Both the testimony of railway me- 
chanical officers who were called as witnesses by the 
government, and the fact that apparently this new draft 
gear has now been taken off the market, throw light on 
its merits. The testimony indicated that the price asked 
for it was higher than the prices asked for other devices 
intended to perform the same service. The device was 
not made by Swift & Company, but by a separate com- 
pany which was controlled by officers of Swift & Com- 
pany. Nevertheless, in a comparatively short time a large 
number of sets of it were sold to numerous railways. 
The respondents have categorically denied that threats 
or promises regarding the routing of Swift & Company’s 
traffic were used to promote its sale. In view of all the 
circumstances, and the abundant testimony regarding 
the activities in its behalf of traffic officers of Swift & 
Company, the conclusion that the most effective argu- 
ment used to sell the device actually was Swift & Com- 
pany’s traffic is unavoidable. 


Traffic the Paramount Consideration 


We seem to have, then, in the testimony in this case, 
a complete answer to most of what has been said in de- 
fense of the practice of so-called “reciprocal buying” in 
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the railway field. There was absolutely no reciprocity 
between traffic and purchases in this case, because the 
traffic involved was that of one company while the de- 
vice sold was that of an entirely different company 
which was not controlled by the former company, but 
by a few of its officers. The evidence indicates that 
quality and price were not the major considerations, and 
traffic something that was considered only after quality 
and price had been determined to be satisfactory, but 
that traffic usually was given paramount weight by both 
sellers and buyers. The effects which, in the long run, 
would be produced upon railway efficiency and economy, 
and upon progress in the railway equipment and supply 
manufacturing industry, if traffic should be given such 
paramount weight in all railway purchasing as it was 
in this case, are too plainly self-evident to require elab- 
oration. 

The question presented in a case in which it was 
shown that the traffic of a big shipper was used to pro- 
mote the sale of a device which could bear comparison 
in point of price and proved merit with competing de- 
vices would be a somewhat different one. In such a 
case, however, there would still remain to be deter- 
mined the question as to whether it is sound business 
practice for the traffic of a big shipper to be used in 
competition with manufacturers who do not, directly 
or indirectly, control a large amount of traffic. It is 
recognized as unsound business practice, and is unlaw- 
ful, for the traffic of a big shipper to be used to secure 
from a railway rebates, or lower rates or better service 
than are given to other shippers. Is it not, then, un- 
sound business practice for the traffic of a big shipper 
to be used to influence the results of competition be- 
tween those who are trying to sell their products to the 
railways? 


Results of “Reciprocal Buying” 


The use of the power of traffic tends to produce the 
saine effects in both cases. In other words, it tends 
both to give some of the competitors advantages and 
others disadvantages which are not in any way related 
to those forms of efficiency in management which will 
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result in improving the things sold or reducing the cost 
of producing them. It tends to drive the smaller com- 
petitors out of the field, and thereby to create monop- 
olies, without conferring any compensating benefits up- 
on the public. Carried to its logical extreme the prac- 
tice of reciprocal buying not only tends to create mo- 
nopolies, but plainly tends to increase the operating ex- 
penses of the railroad industry. This means, of course, 
that it tends either to reduce the net return earned by 
the railroad industry as a whole, or to render it neces- 
sary to make the public pay higher rates for transpor- 
tation in order to enable the railroad industry to earn a 
fair return, 


The Danger of Regulation 

Perhaps the worst danger involved is that of addi- 
tional regulation of railways. It is well known to those 
who have investigated the subject that the success of 
big shippers in using their traffic to influence railway 
purchases has caused numerous complaints to be made 
to both the Federal Trade Commission and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Some of those who have 
considered themselves injured by this kind of competi- 
tion have even appealed to their senators and represen- 
tatives. Is not the business of the country, and espe- 
cially the railroad industry, subject to enough regulation 
already without business concerns and railway man- 
agements persisting in practices which directly invite 
additional government interference with business? Is 
it worth while for those who think they can use dan- 
gerous practices with more temporary success than their 
competitors to persist in using them at the risk of gov- 
ernment action which would be permanently inimical to 
all concerned ? 

There is constant complaint that the railways are 
subject to too much regulation already. There is hardly 
a form of regulation to which they are now subject the 
reason or pretext for which has not been afforded by 
the disclosure of practices which would not stand pub- 
licity. Past experience demonstrates that publicity of 
unsound practices cannot long be avoided, and that the 
more prevalent they become the more danger there is 
that publicity will lead to regulation. Big business can- 
not hope indefinitely to use its power rather than its 
efficiency to crush its competitors without having its 
smaller competitors seek for protection from it, and 
when they do seek protection their recourse is generally 
likely-to be an appeal for some kind of government 
action. 

The best way to prevent government regulation is to 
avoid giving reasons or pretexts for it. Neither the 
railroads nor those who sell to them want government 
regulation of railway purchasing, but persistence in 
such practices as have been disclosed in recent hearings 
can be used only too effectively as an argument for fur- 


ther railway regulation. 
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Passenger ‘Trathc Produces 
But 14 Per Cent of Earnings 


ITHIN the last ten years the passenger earnings 

of the railways have declined from 22.7 per 

cent to 13.7 per cent of their total earnings, while their 

freight earnings have increased from 69 per cent to 77 

per cent of the total. This means that there has been 

within a decade a decline of 40 per cent in the relative 
importance of passenger earnings. 

Within the last 37 years, the relative importance of 
passenger traffic as a source of railway operating reve- 
nues has been cut practically in half, while the relative 
importance of freight traffic, on the other hand, has 
grown almost one-fifth. 

In 1894, according to statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, passenger traffic produced $26.60 
and freight traffic $65.20 out of each $100 of revenues 
earned by the steam lines, the remaining $8.20 being 
derived from the so-called auxiliary services—mail, ex- 
press, etc. These figures represented relatively, the 
highest proportion of revenues ever produced by the 
passenger service and the lowest proportion ever pro- 
duced by the freight service for the entire period for 
which information is available—since 1890. 

Minor changes in these figures occurred from year to 
year until in 1916 passenger traffic was yielding but 
$19.60 out of each $100 of gross revenues, as compared 
with $71.30 produced by the handling of freight. This 
drop in the relative importance of passenger earnings 
was only temporary, however, as by 1919 the passenger 
service had so far regained its relative losses as to yield 
$22.70 out of each $100 of revenues, as compared with 
the freight service’s share of $69.00. 

Since 1919 changes have been swift and drastic. From 
producing in that year, $22.70 out of each $100 of 
gross earnings, the proportion of such earnings pro- 
duced by passenger traffic amounted to only $20.70 in 
1921, $18.10 in 1923, $17.00 in 1925, $15.70 in 1927, 
and $13.70 in 1929, the lowest relative figure ever 
reached, so far as information is available. 

In the meantime, freight traffic, from producing 
$69.00 out of each $100 of gross revenues in 1919, has 
since yielded, on this basis, $71.10 in 1921, $73.40 m 
1923, $74.40 in 1925, $75.70 in 1927, and $76.90 in 
1929, this latter figure being the highest which has ever 
been reached. 

The drop from $26.60 out of each $100 of revenues 
in 1894 to $13.70 in 1929 as the proportion of gross 
railway earnings derived from passenger traffic is a 
relative decline in the importance of such traffic of 48 
per cent. The marked effect of competition upon rail- 
way passenger traffic can be the only explanation. This 
is supported by the fact that the bulk of these relative 
passenger losses have occurred in the past ten years, 
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accompanied, since 1920, by actual losses as well. One 
effect of the losses of passenger business has been, of 
course, to make necessary larger freight earnings than 
otherwise would have been necessary. In 1929 the loss 
of passenger earnings under 1920 was equivalent to a 
nine per cent reduction in freight rates. 


Business 1s Improving 


REIGHT car loadings are one of the best measures 

of general business activity, and they now indi- 
cate that business is improving. In comparison with 
corresponding months of the previous year loadings de- 
clined 5 per cent in November and December; 6.2 per 
cent in January; 6.9 per cent in February, and 8.2 per 
cent in March. In the two weeks ended on April 12 they 
showed a decline of only 5.6 per cent. They are only 
an approximate measure of the number of tons of 
freight carried one mile, and in-a period of depression 
the actual decline of freight traffic and earnings usually 
is relatively greater than the decline in carloadings; but 
the improvement in loadings since the end of the first 
quarter of the year has been so marked that it can 
hardly fail to prove a correct indication that the worst 
of the decline of traffic had been passed at least tem- 
porarily; and there seems reason to believe that there 
will be no more months in which freight business will 
be relatively so poor as it was in the first quarter of 
this year. 

The forecasters of business who have heretofore been 
most reliable seem to be almost unanimous in believing 
that general business in the second quarter of the year 
will be better than it was in the first quarter. Interest 
rates continue low, and therefore are a stimulus to in- 
vestment. Commodity prices have been improving re- 
cently; in other words, instead of declining they have 
been becoming more stable, which is taken to indicate 
that they will soon be advancing. Manufacturing oper- 
ations seem to be increasing more than seasonally. 
There was more than a seasonal decline in retail trade 
in March, but apparently this was due to the lateness 
of Easter, for retail trade also seems to have improved 
more than seasonally thus far during the second quar- 
ter of the year. 

General business activity and the movement of freight 
by railroad are, of course, still much less than at this 
time a year ago. Even in the first half of April car- 
loadings were less than in the same part of any previ- 
ous year since 1924, and, in consequence, even for this 
month the railways will report very poor gross and net 
earnings. In a period such as this, however, the impor- 
tant question is not whether business is as good as in 
past years, but what its general tendency is, and at pres- 
ent, indications undoubtedly are that business is im- 
proving. 
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The Effect of Changes — 
in Passenger Schedules 


Wwe the Chicago & North Western established 
its Victory as a new train between Chicago and 
St. Paul on a 10-hr. 25-min. schedule on March 1, it 
started a cycle of readjustments in schedules that ex- 
tended as far west as Puget Sound and Southern 
California. This illustrates the far-reaching effect that 
may be produced in these days of active competition 
for passenger traffic by a change in the schedule of a 
single train. 

The recent general readjustment of schedules is the 
second that has been made on the western lines within 
the last two years. In January, 1928, the railways 
operating between Chicago and the Pacific Northwest 
announced a reduction in running time from 70 hr. to 
68 hr., effective on May 6, whereupon the lines operat- 
ing between Chicago and California announced, in Feb- 
ruary, a 6l-hr. 15-min. schedule eastbound, effective on 
March 4. Puget Sound commercial interests then ap- 
pealed to the roads serving that area for a 60-hr. sche- 
dule from Chicago, which the carriers declined to grant. 
Following this action, the Great Northern announced 
that it would reduce its running time to 63 hr. on June 
10 and the other lines immediately announced similar 
schedules, effective June 9. -On May 1, 1928, the Union 
Pacific announced a further cut to 6234 hr. westbound 
and a 61% hr. eastbound, which reduction was met by 
the other lines. The Chicago-California roads then cut 
their westbound schedules from 63 hr. to 58 hr. and 
their eastbound schedules from 61% hr. to 58 hr., effec- 
tive June 9. These various reductions had the effect 
of unbalancing the schedules to intermediate points, 
such as between Chicago and Denver and between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul, and, as a result, the Chicago-Denver 
time was reduced from 27 hr. 25 min. to 25 hr. 50 min. 
and the Chicago-Twin City trains were placed on an 
11-hr. schedule. 

When the Chicago & North Western put on its new 
train on March 1 of this year on a schedule that was 
35 min. shorter than the fastest existing schedules, this 
cut was met immediately by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, which reduced the time of one of its 
trains to 9 hr. 50 min. While neither of these trains 
runs beyond St. Paul, their faster schedules resulted 
indirectly in cutting the time between Chicago and the 
Pacific Northwest through connections at St. Paul and 
to meet this situation the schedules of the Chicago- 
Puget Sound trains were cut 1% hr. This led the 
Chicago-California lines to make corresponding reduc- 
tions in their schedules from 58 hr. to 56% hr. west- 
bound and from 58 hr. to 57 hr. eastbound. Thus, a 
reduction in schedule of a single train on a 400-mile run 
has led to changes in nearly a dozen other trains operat- 
ing five times that distance. 
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Additional Tracks and Platforms, St. Louis Union Station, Provide 60 Per Cent Greater Capacity 


Country’s Largest Trainshed 
Expanded 60 Per Cent 


Crowded conditions at St. Louis Union station necessitated 
the construction of 10 additional tracks 


Station at St. Louis is one of the two largest 
in the country, and in the face of the further 
fact that passenger traffic is declining in almost every 
section of the country, the facilities in this station had 
become so crowded by 1928, owing to a constant in- 
crease in the volume of mail and express . matter 
handled and the fact that most of the roads entering 
this station are operating longer trains than formerly, 
that the Terminal Railroad Association found it neces- 
sary to increase the capacity of the station tracks and 
platforms by approximately 60 per cent. In addition, 
eight of the new tracks will accommodate trains of 20 
cars, as compared with a maximum of 12 cars on the 
old tracks. The new facilities were placed in service on 
November 1, 1929, after an 
expenditure of $4,000,000. 
Owing to the intensive 
use which was being made 
of the station facilities and 
of the areas adjacent to 
them, unusual difficulties 
were encountered in carry- 
ing on the work. Expansion 
toward the east was impos- 
sible, as on this side the old 
trainshed extended to the 
line of Eighteenth street, 
one of the busy thorough- 
fares of the city. The ex- 
isting station tracks and 
plattorms could not be ex- 
tended to the north to ac- 
commodate longer trains, 
because of the station build- 
ing, while on the south, the 
proximity of a system of 
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The Cantilever Arms Were Fabricated by Welding 
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east and west main tracks, which provide the approach 
to the station, made extension in this direction imprac- 
ticable. For these reasons, the only direction in which 
expansion was possible was toward the west, and this 
involved the abandonment of the existing express build- 
ings and facilities, and the westward relocation of 
Twentieth St. 

In relocating the express facilities, it was necessary 
to select a site which would provide for convenient 
access to the station, while sufficient room for consid- 
erable expansion of these facilitics was also desirable, 
since the present quarters were quite crowded and 
poorly arranged for convenient and economical opera- 
tion. The only available site which would meet these 
requirements was located south of Clark Avenue, 
between Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth streets, but this, 
in turn, was occupied by a 
coach yard which could not 
be dispensed with. After a 
thorough study of all the 
factors involved, it was de- 
termined to move the coach 
storage and cleaning facili- 
ties to Ranken yard, about 
one mile west of the station, 
and to add 20 storage tracks 
and four repair tracks, and 
to equip the repair tracks 
with drop pits. 

The additional yard tracks 
have stub ends but are 
equipped with a series of 
cross-overs, a novel arrange- 
ment that provides access to 
both ends and avoids lost 
motion in handling equipment. 
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This study also indicated that it would be necessary 
to follow a definite sequence in the construction of the 
various parts of the project, and that the construction 
as a whole would fall naturally into. four major steps. 
It was obvious that the work of building the tracks 
and platforms could not begin until the express opera- 
tion was moved to another location, and that this in 
turn could not be done until the ground was available 
for the completion of new express facilities. 

The construction of the new coach yard then became 
the first step in the construction program. Upon its 
completion, the next step was to clear the site at 
Eighteenth street and Clark avenue, erect the express 
building and platforms, and construct the necessary 
tracks and place them in operation before the princi- 
pal part of the program, the construction of the added 
station facilities, could be undertaken. 

In the meantime, negotiations with the city had been 
carried to completion, which provided for the abandon- 
ment of Twentieth street and its relocation farther 
west, thus affording sufficient width for present needs 
and providing room for still further expansion when re- 
quired. The express facilities were placed in operation 
on April J, 1929, and the work of clearing the site for 
the new work, extending the station subway, relocating 
Twentieth street and constructing the reinforced con- 
crete slabs which support the tracks and platforms over 
the subway and basement space, was started imme- 
diately. 


The Express Facilities 


The old quarters in which the express was handled 
consisted of five connected but independent buildings, 
originally operated by the individual express compa- 
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nies and later as a single unit by the American Railway 
Express. The new building, the main section of which 
is 70 ft. wide, fronts 700 ft. on Eighteenth street with 
an ell 62 ft. wide, fronting 220 ft. on Clark avenue, thus 
providing ample tail-board space for the peak hours of 
the day. 

The tracks serving the old quarters had a total capac- 
ity of 40 cars, while 68 cars can be placed at a single 
Setting at the platforms of the new building. The in- 
creased capacity is greater than the 70 per cent thus 
indicated, however, because the new facilities are oper- 
ated as a single unit, while the arrangement of platforms 
for trucking is better, the floor space is unified and the 
ample tailboard space avoids congestion and permits 
quick and efficient receipt and delivery of express. 

A ramp from the express platform connects with a 
subway under Eighteenth street, and this joins directly 
into the existing mail, express and baggage subway un- 
der the trainshed which gives direct access to all sta- 
tion tracks. This haulage, which is a small part of the 
entire express operation, is accomplished by means of 
tractors and trailers. 

The coach-handling facilities were removed to Ran- 
ken yard late in 1928. The removal of the tracks and 
the work of constructing the new building and track 
layout commenced at once, and was prosecuted actively 
during the winter. 


The New Station Facilities 


The new station facilities consist of 10 tracks and 4 
platforms, each of sufficient length to accommodate 
trains of 20 cars; the extension of one existing track 
and one platform to serve trains of 16 cars; an exten- 
sion of the station subway under the new tracks; a 
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St. Louis Union Station, Showing Original Station Tracks and Additional Express and Passenger Facilities 
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Ample Tailboard Space Is a Feature of the Express Facilities 


new ramp approach to this subway in Twentieth street, 
as relocated; and the addition to the station of a two- 
story baggage building, the second story of which is 
occupied by offices. The existing mail facilities were 
increased by the construction of a building at the track 
level, north of the Terminal Railroad Post Office build- 
ing, which stands at the southeast corner of the train- 
shed. 

As has been mentioned, in order to provide sufficient 
room for the new tracks and platforms it was necessary 
to relocate Twentieth street farther west.. Tom street, 
a short street running from Engeria street to Clark ave- 
nue, was located on the alinement of Twentieth street 
extended from the north. South of Market street, 
Twentieth street jogged approximately one-half block 
to the east. The Terminal Railroad Association pur- 
chased all of the property in these narrow blocks be- 
tween Twentieth and Tom streets and its northerly ex- 
tension. Under an agreement with the city, Twentieth 
street was abandoned and relocated in line with Twen- 
tieth street north of Market between Engeria street 
and Market street. 

Basements had been constructed under all of the old 
express buildings, to provide additional room and also 
to give a connection with the station subway, through 
which mail, baggage and express trucks gain access to 
the station platform. Two of the basements between 
the main subway and the south subway leading to the 
power house, were retained, and the tracks and plat- 
forms were carried over this space on a reinforced con- 
crete slab of the mushroom type. 

The third step in the construction program included 
the razing of the express buildings; the removal of the 





Completed Sheds and Platforms—Old Trainshed at the Right 
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structures on the property which was purchased; the 
relocation of Twentieth street; the construction of the 
extension to the subway and the subway approach in 
Twentieth street; and the construction of the flat slab 
to carry the tracks and platforms over the subway and 
the basement space which was retained. 

The construction of the extension to the subway was 
complicated by the presence of an oval brick trunk 
sewer which was located approximately on the line of 
the sixth additional track, with its top about four feet 
above the subway floor, so that it was necessary both to 
relocate it, in order to permit the construction of the 
columns and footings which support the track slab, and 
to lower it a sufficient amount to avoid obstructing the 
passage of mail and baggage wagons and of station 
trucks enroute to the new platforms beyond the sewer. 

This was accomplished by building a section of rec- 
tangular reinforced concrete sewer within the limits of 
the underground space, on an offset alinement and at 
such an elevation that the top of the new sewer is about 
two feet above the level of the driveway part of the 
subway floor. A ramp was then constructed on each 
side, the full width of the subway, to give an easy cross- 
ing. To provide the necessary drainage for the new 
subway, a sump was constructed near the sewer, into 
which all of the subway drainage lines were led, and 
automatic pumps, designed to work against the hy- 
draulic head in the sewer, were installed in the sump 
to keep it cleared. 

The station subway was then extended from the west 
line of the trainshed to the east line of Twentieth street, 
as relocated, and connected with a ramp which rises on 
an easy grade to the north to reach the street level. Un- 
der this arrangement all of the teaming in connection 
with the express operation is removed entirely from the 
station, and all mail and baggage wagons are segregated 
from the routes used by passenger vehicles in arriving 
at or leaving the station, thus materially increasing the 
capacity of the traffic arteries approaching the station. 

The extension of the subway and the construction 
of the track slab over the basement space completed 
the third step in the construction program. The fourth 
step included the construction of the tracks, the plat- 
forms and the baggage and mail addition to the station, 
although the construction of the latter building had 
been started soon after the ground was cleared, as this 
part of the work could be done without interfering with 
the construction of the subway, sewer or track slab. 


Additional Tracks and Platforms 


No changes were made in the trainshed itself, al- 
though the westerly two tracks, which had served the 
express facilities, were extended, and the connections 
were changed to make them an integral part of the new 
track group. The new tracks are indicated by letter, 
from east to west, these two tracks being designated as 
A and B. The new platform between tracks B and C 
lies partly within and partly without the shed, while 
the existing platform between tracks 2 and 3 was ex- 
tended to correspond with the length of the new plat- 
forms. 


The Platform Shelters 


The tracks are grouped in pairs with concrete plat- 
forms 14 ft. 1 in. wide, between every two adjacent 
pairs. The platforms are protected by shelters of the 
butterfly type, the design and construction of which in- 
volve several novel features. In working out this de- 
sign, every effort was made to overcome the drainage 
difficulties which have always seemed to be inherent in 
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platform canopies; to provide a sturdy form of con- 
struction, which would minimize the need for main- 
tenance ; and to reduce the cost without eliminating any 
of the desirable features of this type of shelter. 

The structural supports of the canopies constitute 
one of the unique features of their construction, since 
they consist of cast iron pipe columns,.12 in. in diame- 
ter, weighing 5,100 lb. each, which perform the dual 
function of support and drainage. In working out the 
plans for the shelters, it was decided to eliminate rivets 
and bolts whenever possible. As a result, the struc- 
tural sections above the columns are welded at all con- 
nections, except at the point where the wings fasten to 
the center section. The upper edge of the canopy 
frame consists of a 12-in. channel, to the web of which 
an 8-in. channel is welded, with the flanges down, in 
such a manner as to form a shelf for supporting the 
outer end of the roof covering. The gutter support 
consists of an I-beam, over the top flange of which a 
plank is laid, the gutter being fastened to the plank, 
while 8-in. channels were welded to the transverse ribs 
of the frame to support the upper edges of the gutter. 
A system of “sag rods,” under tension, was introduced 
into each panel, as shown in the illustration, to stiffen 
the canopy frame and prevent distortion from wind or 
other temporary loads. 

Another interesting feature is the manner in which 
the transverse ribs or wings of the canopy are fabri- 
cated. The general shape of the wings is that of a 
bracket in the form of a cantilever arm from the cen- 
tral support. Since the depth of this arm decreases 
as the distance from its support increases, and a deep 
fillet is introduced at the point of support, it was ob- 
vious that a rolled section could not be used. Manu- 
facturers were consulted, and it was determined that 
the cost of fabrication could be reduced materially by 
welding, as compared with the usual method of rivet- 
ing. ' 

In fabricating these wings, I-beams of the proper 
depth and length were selected, and a section of the 
web was cut out in the form of a gore, by means of 
a cutting torch. From the point where the lower flange 
begins to form the curve of the fillet, the web was cut 
close to the flange, which was then shaped to a tem- 
plate. A web plate of the proper shape to form the fil- 
let was then introduced and all seams were welded. 
The welded seams can be seen in one of the illustra- 
tions, but they cannot be detected after the metal is 
painted. 

The roof covering consists entirely of Robertson Pro- 
tected Metal. Both the gutters and roofing sheets were 
preformed at the shop, so that they could be assembled 
on the job with a minimum outlay of time and labor. 
After the gutters were placed, the upper ends of the 
corrugated roofing were inserted under the leg of the 
12-in. channel and laid on a wood nailing strip which 
rests upon and is fastened to the 8-in. channel which 
was provided for this purpose. The lower ends of these 
sheets, which rest upon the gutter, are laid in cement. 
They are held securely in place by means of clips 1n- 
stead of nails. This form of construction makes a 
completely weather-tight job in which it has been un- 
necessary to use flashing. 

As an indication of the savings which were effected 
by this design and the construction methods which were 
employed, the entire system of platform shelters was 
erected at a cost of $20 per lineal foot, as compared with 
a cost of $29 or more per foot in similar shelters, 
where structural columns, riveted connections and other 
types of roofing have been used. 
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Method of Constructing Roof and Gutter 


The baggage and mail room, which constitutes an ad- 
dition to the station building, is designed to handle 
only the incoming baggage which arrives for local de- 
livery, thus segregating from the main baggage opera- 
tion of inter-train transfer all baggage which must be 
held for storage or because of slow delivery; and a 
small amount of sacked mail which can be handled 
more expeditiously through this channel than through 
the main transfer post office at the station. The main 
features are a large floor area, which avoids congestion 
and permits rapid handling of the baggage trucks, and 
a wide high platform around two sides of the room, 
upon which trunks can be unloaded from the trucks 
without the necessity of lifting or dropping them. Since 
this platform is at wagon bed level, baggage can also be 
delivered directly to the transfer wagons without being 
lifted. : 

The entire project was carried out under the general 
direction of Henry Miller, president, and H. J. Pfei- 
fer, chief engineer, who also developed the design and 
superintended the construction. The work was done 
by the United Constructors, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., S. 
C. Willis being directly in charge for the contractor. 

The improvement in the passenger facilities was made 
on a scale to provide for 25 years’ growth of business, 
based on past experience, considering the present vol- 
ume of traffic, the previous rate of increase and taking 
into account the capacity of these facilities as con- 
structed, and other essential factors. 
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Old and New Power on the Texas & Pacific 
at Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Pennsylvania Tests Unit 


Loading of Clay Products 


HE Pennsylvania has been experimenting with a 

unit method of loading shipments of clay prod- 

ucts, as a result of which it has effected an un- 
usual reduction in breakage of this class of merchan- 
dise. In its work it has endeavored to overcome 
damages that occur from the rise and fall of the lading 
as well as from the forward thrust. 

In the handling of large sizes of sewer pipe, a metal 
strap of .037 in. gage was applied around the several 
pieces of pipe in each stack, after the pipe was loaded 
in the customary manner, that is, on its side and length- 
wise of the car. The tests were successful in prevent- 
ing the rise and fall of the pipe and they are being 
continued for the purpose of finding a means of re- 
ducing the loading cost to a minimum. 

The tests on tile shipments showed that under ordin- 
ary rigid wood bracing, the average breakage per car 
was 747 pieces, while in the experiment in which straps 
were used, this average was reduced to 18 per car. The 
tests with the tile involved the problem of overcoming 
the causes of small chips at the edges of the pieces. 
Each tile is normally protected with indented paper, 
but the tests showed that the principal cause of the 
chipping was the shifting of the pile out of alinement 
in transit, thereby permitting the edges to come in con- 
tact with one another. To obviate this, diagonal braces 
were applied to the side faces of the unit to hold the 
load square and to minimize the chipping. In the final 
tests with the tile shipments, 144 in. metal straps of 
.040 in. gage were used, one of which encircled the 
load from end to end, while two more were used as 
diagonals. At each end of the load a gate was pro- 
vided to hold the tile compactly in place, while a notch 
in the gate at each of the corners provided anchorage 
for the diagonals. The ends of the straps were sealed 
in the customary manner. 

Another series of tests on clay conduit were con- 
ducted under the supervision of the shipper, the con- 
signee, representatives ot various carriers and the 
American Railway Association in which the unit load 
method was adopted. The first cars so loaded reached 
destination in excellent condition. There was no dam- 
age in one car and not more than four broken pieces 
in any car, which is an improvement over rigid wood 
bracing, for which the claims amount to $30 to $40 per 
car. 

One of the interesting developments of the test load- 
ing of glazed building tile was the serious exposure to 
claims for breakage that are not chargeable to the 
carrier. During the tests, a detailed check was made 
of damaged pieces at destination, and at one point it 
was discovered that 65 per cent of the total damage 
was not chargeable to the carrier. Tile, in which the 
defects consist of chipped edges, are sold with the 
thought that the chipped side will be covered when 
placed in a building, but at the destination the draymen 
often rejects these chipped pieces to avoid the possibility 
of criticism when unloading them at the building 
operation. 





THe KANSAS STATE BOARD OF HEALTH, reporting on railroad- 
highway grade crossing accidents in that state, finds that in 1929 
there were 32 accidents in which trains hit automobiles, result- 
ing in 44 deaths and 15 injured, while there were 9 accidents in 
which automobiles hit trains, resulting in 14 deaths. 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

April 12 amounted to 911,310 cars, a decrease 

of 61,842 cars as compared with the correspond- 
ing week of last year and of 1,349 cars as compared 
with 1928. Grain and grain products showed an in- 
crease of 5,408 cars, while all other classes of com- 
modities showed reductions, and loading of miscellane- 
ous freight was 30,643 cars less than in the corre- 
sponding week of last year. Loading in the Pocahontas, 
Southern, Central Western and Southwestern districts 
was greater than in the corresponding week of 1928, 
and the Southwestern district reported increase as com- 
pared with both 1928 and 1929 but all districts except 
the Southwestern showed a reduction as compared with 
1929. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, April 12, 1930 

















Districts 1930 1929 1928 
DE ccencdswkesandeceseceene 207,645 230,696 217,303 
PY snenkdwheneeeseneseaen 187,516 204,755 192,413 
Tt. ssbsiensstatesegnous 51,484 52,564 47,611 
tt  pcedtaneuesen sess awe 147,876 156,989 147,840 
IR, fe. eee neues 106,412 116,087 109,306 
PT seevineedadéaee 132,228 134,868 126,677 
S - pdbsesienannesceas 78,149 77,193 71,509 
Total Western Districts ........ 316,789 328,148 307,492 
SE ee EE he cs be dacancnes 911,310 973,152 912,659 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products ...... 39,950 34,542 36,914 
Dan Mn cstdueedeusenncneeus 23,241 24,216 24,567 
a. seagdweeddsseedésbensbachs 132,611 137,022 140,681 
ae. Attekekselbbkaveus aakaaie 10,193 11,699 9,908 
Pe ED: ans Ganeeeeecanee 57,360 69,152 62,425 
Tn suche eek umes Giley dss wawer 11,479 15,121 8,665 
ep ae ee: ee 252,674 266,955 259,377 
PND. octa¥wn edatarecese 383,802 414,445 370,122 
SN  iratinthi ne hiymaeeeatennd 911,310 973,152 912,659 
rc > 2 eee rer 907,928 958,225 919,352 
5 eae 885,159 969,196 948,743 
Se Ee ee ae ee eee 875,542 962,400 950,194 
nt Gr tetedncevencwennaweeke 881,187 958,601 942,572 

Cumulative total ............ 12,177,939 13,111,753 12,711,548 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended April 12 totaled 57,080, a decrease from 
the previous week of 1,174 and a decrease from the 
corresponding week of 1929 of 7,227. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d. from 
Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
PS 1 i ne 57,080 36,868 
0 Oe eee 58,254 39,059 
March 29, 1930 57,391 36,503 
April 13, 1929 64,307 44,519 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
STE TEE cdceudesdkade tessa 853,928 554,346 
Fe LS ere 933,097 649,563 
ET es . Gakecaneiacasemass 932,718 595,329 


THe CanaptiAN NAatTIONAL has just completed the con- 
struction of a first-aid instruction car, the first of three that 
will be used to extend first-aid instruction to employees in 
outlying sections of the system. 

Lonpon & NortH Eastern (Great Britain) motive power 
requirements for 1930 total 144 new locomotives. These in- 
clude 15 of the “Sandringham” 4-6-0 class for express passenger 
service between London and the eastern counties; 15 “Shire” 
class express passenger locomotives; 26 three-cylinder 2-6-2 
tank locomotives; 14 three-cylinder 2-6-0 fast freight loco- 
motives; 15 three-cylinder 2-8-0 freight locomotives; 35 loco- 
motives for general service, and 24 switchers, mostly of the 
0-6-0 type. The company will also try out a new 47-ton, 
200 hp. steam rail coach. 











The Santa Rita Mining Operations. Left: The Central Pit; 
Center: One of the World’s Largest Shovels; Right: The 
Tipple and Santa Fe Mine Yard 


Mountain Operations MoveSmoothly 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe handles ore traffic 
under difficult conditions 


N the mountains of southwestern New Mexico, the 
| Sante Fe handles a daily traffic of 16 ore trains, 4 

merchandise trains and 2 mixed trains with a regu- 
lar assignment of only three locomotives. Furthermore, 
in this territory, ore trains of 1,650 tons or more are 
operated safely down grades of more than 3 per. cent. 
The entire operation is handled on a most efficient and 
economical basis, and the handicaps imposed by the 
extremely rough country are overcome by adroit engine 
assignment and by highly developed operating methods 
that provide for efficiency. 

The ore is handled on the extreme west end of a 
branch line extending from Rincon, N. M., to White- 
water, 85 miles, thence, via one branch to Santa Rita, 
17 miles with a six-mile spur from Hanover Junction 
to Fierro, and via another branch from Whitewater to 
Silver City, 16 miles, as shown on the map. The spread 
of the operations over these various branches is another 
factor that had to be given consideration in developing 
the present operating plan. 

The principal tonnage is obtained from a mine at 
Santa Rita, in the form of copper ore and lead and zinc 
concentrates. This mine is one of the oldest in this 
country, having been worked by the Spaniards in the six- 
teenth century, when the ore was transported by mule 
back to Mexico City. Since the present company has 
operated this mine, 144,000,000 tons of rock have been 
moved, consisting of 49,000,000 tons of ore and 95,000,- 
000 tons of strippings. Geld, silver, iron, copper, lead 
and zinc ores are also obtained at mines in many other 
locations on the branches west of Whitewater. 

The copper ore from the Santa Rita mine moves 
to Hurley, 8.4 miles down the mountain, for conver- 
sion into concentrates, which, in turn, move via Rincon 
to El Paso, thus involving the spotting of loaded ore 
cars and of empty concentrates cars, and the pulling of 
empty ore cars and of loaded cars of concentrates. Some 
of the copper ore produced at other points than Santa 
Rita moves to Douglas, Ariz., via Deming, but the 
majority moves to the smelters at El Paso. The iron 
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ore is shipped to Pueblo, Colo., the lead concentrates 
go to El Paso, and the zinc concentrates to Canyon 
City, Colo., Blackwell, Okla., Amarillo, Tex., and Peru, 
Ill. 

Unusually heavy grades are encountered in these 
operations, such grades being entirely against the loaded 
movement of merchandise and the empty movement of 
ore cars. From Deming, 4351 ft. above sea level, there 
is a steady climb to the junction at Whitewater, which 
is at an elevation of 5,154 ft. This ascent of 803 ft. 
in 31.2 miles is accomplished with a ruling grade of 
73.9 ft. per mile, between Spalding and Faywood. From 
Whitewater, the Silver City branch climbs 705 ft. in 16 
miles, to an elevation of 5,859 ft., with a ruling grade 
of 117.2 ft. per mile, immediately east of Silver City. 
On the Santa Rita branch, a climb of 1,067 ft. to an 
elevation of 6,221 ft. is made in 17 miles, the ruling 
grade being 168.4 ft. per mile. The Fierro spur climbs 
from Hanover Junction, 5,947 ft. to Fierro, 6,698 ft., 
or 751 ft. in six miles, on a grade of 158.4 ft. per mile 
for practically the entire distance. To facilitate the 
mountain operations, the track on all these branches is 
well maintained, and 90-lb. rail is used throughout, a 
most important factor, when the heavy loads and 
heavier power are considered. 


The Car Supply 


The principal tonnage is obtained from the mine at 
Santa Rita. The mining company operates 19 locomo- 
tives in the pit, with a daily assignment of 51 crews, 
also 15 shovels with 18 shovel crews. A total of 118 
mine cars are provided for moving the ore from various 
parts of the mine to the tipple, through which it is 
loaded into railway equipment. 

This tipple loads an average of eight trains daily 
for movement to Hurley. The Santa Fe provides 173 
80-ton capacity ore cars, which are kept in shuttle ser- 
vice between the tipple and the plant at Hurley. All 
of these cars are equipped with empty and load brakes 
for mountain operation. However, in the loaded move- 
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ment downgrade, when necessary to stop the trains and 
cut off the locomotive to pick up additional cars, a 
sufficient number of handbrakes are also set to hold the 
train. Particular stress is, of course, laid upon this 
matter of braking on the downgrades, and this feature 
is carefully supervised. The fact that the crews are, 
in general, made up of men with experience in mountain 
operation, has aided materially in the high degree of 
safety with which the ore branches are operated. 

In addition to the ore cars, 125 specially constructed 
cars are provided by the Santa Fe for handling the con- 
centrates. These cars operate in shuttle service between 
Hurley and El Paso, 169 miles. By careful supervision, 


Fierro 
Santa Rita 






Hanover Jct 


Hurley 








Whitewater 





To Dering and Rincon 


The Southwestern New Mexico Mining 
District of the Santa Fe 


it is possible also to utilize all inbound box and gondola 
cars for outbound loading of ore not moving in this 
special service, and going longer distances to the des- 
tinations previously named, so that, except for the ore 
cars and concentrates cars in this shuttle service, there 
is little or no empty car movement. 


Operating Methods 


The branches are a part of the Rio Grande division 
of the Santa Fe, which also includes the main line 
between El Paso and Albuquerque. The superintend- 
ent’s headquarter’s are at the latter point, about 275 
miles from this mining district, so that the immediate 
supervision of operations is entrusted to an assistant 
trainmaster, with headquarters at Hurley. This not 
only affords a close contact with the work, but also 
provides a responsible officer on the ground to handle 
matters with the various mining companies. 

Three Mikado locomotives, having a tractive force 
of 47,700 Ibs. each, are assigned to the district for the 
handling of ore traffic. Since there are no enginehouse 
facilities nearer than Deming, it was necessary to de- 
vise some arrangement to give these locomotives at- 
tention. This is accomplished by trading off the engine 
bringing in the Deming local, for one or the other of 
these engines, as often as is necessary, so that all en- 
gines get to Deming periodically for enginehouse at- 
tention. 

The assignment of men has been put on the most 
efficient basis possible. The first ore crew is called at 
Hurley for 7 a. m.., and proceeds to Santa Rita im- 
mediately with 30 empties, bringing back 30 loads, ap- 
proximately 1,650 tons, from the tipple to the plant at 
Hurley. This crew makes four such round trips before 
going off duty. 

At 8:45 a. m., another crew leaves Hurley for Santa 
Rita with merchandise, coal, dynamite and other mine 
supplies. It fills out to tonnage with empty ore cars, 
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released from the repair track at Hurley. These cars 
are distributed at the various mines, and, on the return 
run, this train picks up ore at Hanover Junction and 
other intermediate points. The same crew makes 
another trip from Hurley to Fierro, handling merchan- 
dise, mine supplies and empty ore cars for distribution, 
and on the return trip it picks up ore along the Fierro 
branch and at Hanover Junction. 

The first of these two crews to finish its tour of duty 
turns the engine over to the second Santa Rita ore crew, 
which goes on duty at 5 p. m., and, like the first ore 
crew, makes four round trips to the tipple, hauling 
empties up and ore down, usually tying up about mid- 
night. 

These road crews are supplemented by a switching 
crew which goes on at 8:30 a. m., handling the Hurley 
yard and plant switching, spotting the ore on the ore 
dock for unloading, and pulling the loaded cars of 
concentrates. This engine is also double-crewed, being 
turned over to the second switching crew at 5 p. m., for 
another eight-hour switching shift. The switching also 
involves taking the cars over the scale for weighing 
and placing them in the train yard for outbound move- 
ment, 

The inbound freight is brought from Deming to Hur- 
ley by an early morning train. The tonnage limit is 
2,050 tons from Deming to Whitewater and 1,050 tons 
from Whitewater to Hurley, and this train averages 
close to this tonnage, the necessary set-out at White- 
water corisisting largely of freight for the Silver City 
branch, which could not be taken to Hurley in any 
event. 

One mixed train is operated daily from Silver City 
to Santa Rita, via Whitewater. This crew performs 
the station switching at Silver City, including mine 
pick-ups. The loads are brought down to Whitewater, 
and set out for pickup on the eastbound trip by the 
Hurley-Deming local. The mixed train then picks up 
the set-outs at Whitewater for Hurley and the Santa 
Rita and Fierro branches. West of Hurley, the only 
freight work performed by this train usually is the 
carrying of meat and produce to the various mining 
camps. On the return trip, the set-out freight for Silver 
City is picked up at Whitewater. This same train also 
handles a daily car of mail, express and baggage be- 
tween Silver City and Santa Rita and Fierro, picking 
up the set-outs made at Whitewater by the one pas- 
senger train operated from Rincon to Silver City. On 
the Santa Rita and Fierro branches, this train provides 
the only passenger, mail, baggage and express service. 

By means of a careful study of the needs of these 
mountain branches the Santa Fe has been able to pro- 
vide an adequate and satisfactory service on an unusally 
efficient basis, whereby the maximum service is obtained 
from all man and motive power. 


THE GOVERNMENTS OF CHILE AND ARGENTINA have reached a 
definite agreement for the construction of a third transandine 
railway, according to reports from London. The route, as now 
surveyed, includes 64 miles of new construction in Chile and 
308 miles of new line in Argentina, but will shorten the present 
distance from Antofagasta, the principal port of northern 
Chile, to Salta, Argentina, by 68 miles. The new road, built 
to the metre (39.37 in.) gage, crosses the international border 
at a height of 12,512 ft. above sea level and reaches its highest 
point (14,520 ft.) at Chorrillos pass, Argentina. As an ex- 
emple of the engineering difficulties involved, eight miles of 
line will be required at one point to gain one mile of distance. 









Specifications—The ‘Tap Root 
New York Central Buying 


How a great railroad guards against waste and accident in 


spending and using $150,000,000 of supplies a year 





N. Y. C. Materials Are Bought to Specifications 


HE New York Central lines spend around $150,- 

000,000 a year for materials and supplies for 

maintenance and construction. They annually 
buy from 200,000 to 250,000 tons of steel rails and 
75,000 tons, or more, of track fastenings. In this pur- 
chasing, specifications, materials inspection and re- 
search are being relied upon as never before to pro- 
tect the railroad’s many interests, whether they be 
economy of purchasing, speed of delivery, uniformity 
of grade, improvement of quality or safety of service. 
This work is in the background, but is considered of the 
greatest importance to the system. It is safe to say 
that specifications and inspection are behind most of 
this corporation’s buying, while the roots of organized 
research are reaching into every operation. 


Specifications Cover a Wide Range 


This article will deal only with the New York 
Central specifications, leaving the other subjects to 
later consideration. The specifications are outstanding 
for their comprehensiveness. They are not merely 


forms on the New York Central lines, but are pre- 
pared with unusual care and skill and serve not only 
as the law in buying, but also as guide books in manu- 
facture. 

There are specifications for rail and track materials ; 
for lumber, ties and other forest products; for fuel; 
for commissary supplies; and for car and locomotive 
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materials. In the latter branch, the purchasing is al- 
most completely covered by approximately 100 speci- 
fications, as follows: 


Ferrous METALS—STEEL 


Carbon steel freight car axles High carbon steel bars 
Boiler and firebox steel. Heat-treated knuckle pivot pins 
Iron and_ steel chains for couplers 
general use Steel wheels 
Carbon steel passenger car and Steel brake beams for pas- 
locomotive tender axles senger train cars 
Carbon steel bars for springs Brake beams for freight equip- 
Steel rivets for boilers ment cars 
Carbon steel billets Coach keys 
Carbon steel castings Steel tires 
Steel tubes, flues and pipes for Normanlized carbon vanadium 
steam boilers locomotive forgings 
Rolled steel bars and shapes Helical ‘springs 
Locomotive forgings Carbon vanadium billets 
Miscellaneous _ rolled Galvanized sheets 
plates Cast steel side frames 


for 


steel 


Ferrous MetaLts—Iron 


Cast iron wheels Large wrought iron forgings 
Double refined wrought iron Malleable iron castings 

bars Staybolt iron 
Wrought iron pipe Crane iron 
Gray iron castings Wrought iron truck equalizers 
Foundry pig iron Hollow rolled staybolt iron 
No. 1 wrought iron bars 


Non-Ferrous METALS 


Metallic packing Ingot copper 












Babbitt and anti-friction metal Journal bearings — locomotive 
Zinc tenders and cars 
Solder 


CEMENT, Lime, Etc. 


Asbestos cement for boiler Manila rope 
lagging and pipe covering 
Paints, O1Ls, VARNISHES, Etc. 


Dark red oxide semi-paste Graphite front end paint 
paint Turpentine substitute 

Turpentine Linseed oil 

No. 1 lard oil Black underframe finish 

Varnish cleaning soap Black enamel 

Wood perservative Spar varnish 

Thinning oil Turpentine Japan drier 

Black paint for freight cars 


RuBBER AND LEATHER Goops 


Wrapped air hose for pneu- Braided air hose for pneumatic 


matic tools tools 
Cold water hose Air brake hose 
Tender tank hose Air signal hose 





Specifications Are a Protection Against Imperfections Like 
These in Railway Materials 


Air brake and air signal hose 
gaskets 
Solid sheet rubber packing 


Steam hose 

Boiler washout hose 
Rubber matting 
Leather belting 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Foundry coke Plate and sheet glass 


Sponges Cushions 

Soda ash Glass panels for glass guards 

Hand lantern globes Glass tubes for boiler water 

Colored cotton wiping waste gages 

Colored cotton lubricating waste Bell and signal cord 

Wool-cotton journal box pack- White cotton wiping waste 
ine, 40-60 mixture Hammers 


Air brake cylinder compound 
Helping the Manufacturer 
There are a number of important parts to every New 
York Central specification. Of special signficance, this 
road holds to the opinion that specifications should be- 
gin with a brief but clear general description of the 
desired material and an explanatory statement that will 


Brushes 
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help the manufacturer to understand the intended uses 
for the material. Again, it is recognized that while 
it would be of marked advantage to be able to de- 
termine the anticipated service quality of material by 
tests and inspection only, this is not entirely possible 
in some cases, and the processes by which the material 
shall be made or treated after manufacture, or both, 
are, therefore, specified. 

Next in the New York Central specifications comes 
the most important and usually the most difficult part— 
the enumeration of the tests to which the material must 
be subjected in order to determine its fitness for service 
and the limits within which the results must fall to 
be satisfactoy. The tests are as few and as simple as 
will serve to secure the needed quality and properties. 
In this connection, the importance of the specification 
writer is emphasized. He must have a good general 
knowledge of the manufacture, with its limitations and 
difficulties, as well as a thorough knowledge of the 
service of the material, and to these he must add a 
knowledge of tests and testing methods and their re- 
lation to service quality. If the article is such that 
safety of operation depends on its integrity, this feature 
receives a lion’s share of attention. 

Supplementary to the statement of tests required, it 
is customary to indicate the number of samples to be 
tested and the manner of taking them. If the methods 
of tests are empirical or not generally known, the de- 
tails are described so that the practice of all operators 
will be uniform. In many cases, requirements for sur- 
face finish, general workmanship, permissible local de- 
fects in individual pieces, variation in dimensions, also 
instructions regarding packing and marking, are in- 
cluded. 

Committees of Eleven 

The New York Central lines have developed an ef- 
fective way of handling this problem. This will appear 
from the method of preparing the specifications for 
the motive power and rolling stock departments. The 
preparation of these specifications used in the motive 
power and rolling stock departments of the New York 
Central System is handled by an organization known 
as the New York Central Lines’ Equipment Materials 
Committee. This committee is comprised of the super- 
intendent of motive power and the superintendent of 
rolling stock of each of the roads of the system, as well 
as the engineer of tests, the engineer of materials, the 
vice-president of purchases and stores, and other sys- 
tem officers who may be interested in the particular sub- 
ject. This committee is divided into two sections: (1) 
A motive power section, which is comprised of the 
superintendents of motive power; and (2) a rolling 
stock section, which is comprised of the superintend- 
ents of rolling stock, with other system officers already 
mentioned. Each section has its own chairman and 
the regular committee of each section consists of 11 
men. 

If a proposed specification covers material used only 
in the motive power department, it is submitted to the 
motive power section for action, and vice versa, while, 
if used in both departments, it is known as a “joint” 
specification and is submitted to both sections. 

For specification purposes, materials used in the 
motive power and rolling stock departments are divided 
into classes and designed serial numbers, as follows: 


DOTSOUS WiMNRIO GOOG) ode 6 kids cc nccicccccs Nos. 1001 to 1075 
Ferrous metals—iron ..............cceee, Nos. 1076 to 1099 
URED SII aia caninces cue ceadeseds Nos. 1100 to 1149 
RI I ee ied ok Sil igi Nos. 1150 to 1199 
Pamts, oils, varnishes, etc. ........ccccces Nos. 1200 to 1299 
Rubber and leather goods .........3..... . Nos. 1300 to 1349 


REO REET Ae Nos. 1350 to 
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The request for a specification to cover material 
used in either of these departments may come from an 
officer connected with the locomotive or car shops of 
any of the system lines, or with the operating depart- 
ment of the carrier, or from the purchasing agent who 
finds the buying unsatisfactory without a definite stand- 
ard of quality. However the request originates, it is 
referred to the committee, and the engineer of ma- 
terials, as a member, is designated to prepare a pro- 
posed draft of the desired specification. 

The first step of the engineer of materials is usually 
to study the service of the material, and particularly 
to secure samples representing lots which have given 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
AND RUTLAND ®. &. Co. 


New York Central Railrosd Co. Evansville, Indianagolis & Terre Haute 
Boston and Albany Railroad, Railway Co., " 

Michigan Centra! Railroad Co., Peoria & Easter” % 

Chiesgo, Kalagarov’é Saginaw mee Co. Indiana Herter Robt Reload Co. 


_— argh and jake Erie Railroad Chi 
clued, Cimeinnati, nae ay Louis Railway Co, Chicago Junction Railway, 
Cimeinnati Northers Railoosd Co. Rutland Railroad Co. 


Leased or ound Lines 
SPECIFICATION No. 


RUBBER MATT Teasion 





8. (a) The tension 
Test nnn date So ene 
The material desired under thie specifientuon is rubber Specimens of work as the tires which it represents. 
grades, 2s may be speritied on the order 3 R 

(>) The specimens shall conform to 

Grade““A"... : Corruget of » form to fit the holders of the testing 
Grade “B” Kaob or 
Grade “C" - . Spee F 

Radius 

L MANUFAC 
Process. i. (a) Grade“ A.”—This matting shall be mad 
back of which shall be frirtioned and vulcanized 


grade known as “40-inch—2.50." ‘The upper su 
angular corrugations per inch, these corrugations 
exceeding 1/16 im. in depth. 











) Grade “B."—This matting shall be 
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facturers are, therefore, consulted. Sometimes it is 
decided to use the specification experimentally for a 
few months and to give special attention to the quality 
of the material received. In such cases, both the labora- 
tory tests and service results are considered, as these 
may lead to further modification of the requirements. 


President Signs Specifications 


When the whole study appears to be complete and 
the results satisfactory, the proposed .specification is 
submitted to the specification committee for approval. 
After reviewing the proposed specification, the commit- 
tee makes whatever changes it may deem necessary. 
When the committee’s unanimous approval has been se- 
cured, the specification is prepared in final form, num- 
bered and submitted (in the case of a joint specifica- 
tion) to the chairmen of the motive power and rolling 
stock sections for signature. When passed by them, it 
is then submitted to the president of the New York 
Central system for final approval and signature. 

After the president’s ap- 
proval and signature have 
been secured, the specifica- 
: tion is printed and distributed 
to all departments and parties 
concerned. It then becomes 
the official standard for all of 


IV. WORKMANSHIP AND FINISH. 
15. All castings shall substantially conform to the size and shape shown on purchaser's 
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samples of their various grades of the material. Labora- 
tory tests of these samples, by comparison with the 
test results from the material taken from service, may 
serve as a basis of selection, or it may be necessary to 
try them in actual service. 


Commercial Practice Studied 


Obviously, it is useless to specify a variety or quality 
of material which cannot be purchased. It is prefer- 
able to select a variety and quality which is produced 
regularly by several makers. In important cases, if 
the purchases are sufficiently large, it may be desirable 
to have a special quality manufactured. The manu- 


the roads constituting the New York Central System 
and is used when the material covered by the specifica- 
tion is required for use in the motive power and roll- 
ing stock departments of any of the lines, or for the 
construction of new equipment. 


Keeping Up-to-Date 


But this does not end the work of the specification 
committee, and, particularly, of the engineer of ma- 
terials, who conducts the detailed investigation for the 
committee. The-whole system must keep up-to-date. 
Therefore, both service conditions and the new: de- 
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velopments in available material must be studied con- 
tinually. As a result, there are always materials un- 
der special study for the formulation of new specifica- 
tions, or the revision of old ones. Special, and often 
quite elaborate, investigations, involving both laboratory 
and field work, are sometimes required. 

When a revision of a specification is desirable, the 
specification is rewritten by the engineer of materials 
and submitted to the committee in a proposed form for 
review and approval, and the revised specification, be- 
fore it is reissued, goes through the same process as 
a new specification. When reissued, a suffix (A, B, 
C, etc.) is added to the specification number, together 
with the date of revision. It is then distributed with 
instructions to destroy the previous issue. 


Rail Specifications 


Rails represent the largest and most important ton- 
nage of the various steel commodities purchased by 
the New York Central lines. It was reported at the 
outset that the yearly purchases range between 200,000 
and 250,000 tons. The severity of service conditions 
to which rails are subjected from heavier power and 
equipment, operating at increased speeds, requires that 
unusual care and supervision be exercised during the 
steel making, rolling and general manufacturing proc- 
esses to insure material of the highest quality and 
safety. The need for. specifications governing their 
quality and manufacture is axiomatic. Coincident with 
the specifications is the importance of properly designed 
rail sections to obtain stiffness and strength, together 
with the desired physical qualities which the rolling and 
composition of the material give. 

The late Dr. P. H. Dudley, consulting engineer of 
the New York Central on rails, ties, and structural 
steel, was one of the world’s recognized authorities 
on rails, and the designs which he developed after a 
large amount of track and mill investigations have 
since been adopted as standard for the entire system. 

Specifications for basic open hearth steel rails were 
just as carefully worked out by Doctor Dudley and 
have stood the test of time, as they have been in force 
since 1909, but with slight changes or modifications, 
although supplemented more recently to cover condi- 
tions governing the acceptance of heavier section rails 
of increased length and to provide for the chemical 
requirements of special composition rails, a large ton- 
nage of which has been purchased by the New York 
Central lines during the past three or four years at an 
extra price over standard. These special composition 
rails have a lower carbon coupled with higher man- 
ganese range, which produces rail steel of considerably 
higher physical properties and greater factor of safety, 
along with toughness and better wearing qualities. 
While not having pioneered in the use of “medium” 
or “intermediate” manganese steel rails, as this ma- 
terial is designated, the New York Central lines are 
the largest user of them, the aggregate purchases to 
date amounting to nearly one-quarter of a million tons. 

The specifications which have been drawn up for 
the acceptance of all rails purchased are unusually com- 
plete, the various stages in the process of manufacture 
being quite fully covered, severe tests imposed, the 
chemical composition limits outlined, and close tol- 
erances adhered to. Furthermore, information is in- 
cluded in the specifications pointing out service con- 
ditions which rails are called upon to meet, and their 
relationship to the quality of the material. This brings 
the picture before the various departments in the rail 
plants and aids in securing their full co-operation to 
help.meet the problems of the rails in service. 
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Closely allied to the rail purchases are track fasten- 

ings, 75,000 tons of which are purchased yearly. A 
variety of material is covered under track fastenings 
or appurtenances, but the principal items are frogs and 
switches, splice bars, tie plates, bolts, spikes, rail 
anchors and a large amount of other miscellaneous ma- 
terials. The designs and specifications relating to the 
principal track fastenings have been developed during 
years of effort as a part of the work of the New York 
Central Lines’ Engineering Committee, an organization 
appointed by the president to develop, investigate, re- 
vise, improve and finally recommend engineering stand- 
ards. 
- The Engineering Committee is comprised largely of 
the chief engineers of the New York Central lines and 
of the Rutland railroad, and other engineers and special- 
ists are called upon for conference in the study of 
problems with which these representatives. are directly 
concerned. A considerable part of the committee’s as- 
signments is handled through subcommittees, reporting 
their findings to the committee as a whole for consid- 
eration. Concurrently with the development of stand- 
ards of either design or specifications, field studies are 
made of thé practices on the various lines, and the ex- 
perience of other roads or the work being conducted 
by national organizations, such as the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association. Co-operative studies are 
also carried on with various manufacturers, and their 
advice sought on questions of both design and specifica- 
tions in many cases. The manufacturer is thus given 
added assurance that every effort will be made to see 
that the requirements conform to manufacturing con- 
ditions at the different plants as far as possible, thus 
avoiding controversy and insuring a better product. 


Unanimous Approval Required 


Changing conditions in service, or in manufacturing 
process, require consideration of revisions in stand- 
ards, and, as the needs arise, further studies and in- 
vestigations are made, both from the results of service 
and conditions at the plants of manufacture. The re- 
visions are then unanimously approved before being 
recommended to supersede previous issues, and must 
iurther receive the approval of the president before be- 
coming the new standard. 

Practically all of the important steel materials used 
in large quantities for track construction and main- 
tenance are now covered by complete specifications, and 
additions are being made to the list from time to time 
as the need arises. 

(A second article, touching upon this road’s inspec- 
i i i Eprror. ) 





* * * 





- Track Elevation and Grade Separation Near Chicago 
on the Grand Trunk Western 











The Empire Builder (4-8-4) Type Locomotive Built for the Great Northern 


by The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


4-8-4 Type Locomotives for 
Passenger Service 


Great Northern purchases fourteen to meet traffic demands 
in summer months—Tractive force, 58,300 Ib. 


OURTEEN 4-8-4 type locomotives, built by the 
5 Baldwin Locomotive Works, were recently placed 

in service by the Great Northern on its through 
passenger trains such as the Empire Builder and the 
Oriental Limited. These locomotives, which have been 
named.by the road the “Empire Builder” type, will be 
used between Spokane, Wash., and Wenatchee, and al- 
so in the same service over the Montana division, 
between Williston, N. D., and Havre, Mont. 

These locomotives have 80-in. driving wheels, 29-in. 
by 29-in. cylinders, and the boiler operates at a pressure 
of 225 lb. The maximum rated tractive force is 58,300 
lb. The total weight of one of these locomotives is 
420,900 Ib., of which 247,300 lb. is carried on the 


drivers. 
Special Equipment 


These locomotives are equipped with type E super- 
heaters, Sellers exhaust steam injectors, Barco power 
reverse gears, Commonwealth cast-steel cylinders, and 
American multiple type throttles. 

A feature in the design of this locomotive is the 
engine truck. The truck frame is a steel casting de- 
signed with the truck bolster, side frames, truck-bolster 
center plate and outside journal-box pedestals cast in- 
tegral. The two side frames are connected with each 
other, front and rear, so as to enclose the wheels. The 
front and back portions of the truck casting are braced 
at the center by means of a diaphragm connected to 
the truck bolster. The design is of the constant-resist- 
ance equalized type, the rockers setting in cavities cast 
in the top of the truck bolster. 

Alemite lubrication is provided for the engine-truck 
rockers, center plate, pedestals, and other bearing parts. 
This type of lubrication has also been applied to the 
valve-motion bearings, shoes and wedges, spring rig- 
ging, brake gear and tender-truck center plates. The 
railroad company’s standard grease cups have been ap- 
plied at the rod connections. All the crank pins and 
axle fittings have been tapered slightly in order to avoid 
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any abrasion which usually takes place with straight 
fits. The angularity of the taper is the same for all of 
these pin connections. 

To reduce weight, the boilers which are of nickel- 
steel construction, are of conical design instead of Bel- 
paire, which has heretofore been the standard of the 





Table Showing the Principal Dimensions and Weights of the 
Great Northern Empire Builder (4-8-4) Type Locomotives 


EE 65nd eed hea k ik ek ae whe wa aa aes Great Northern 

PE Giksh bvdeas so cdadiceciveedesdebeuacseeee Baldwin Locomotive 
Works 

Denies decks hedishetsesse ensue keadekses Passenger 

Rated maximum tractive force ............see00- 58,300 Ib. 

Weight on drivers + tractive force ............08 4.24 


Cylinders, diameter and stroke 29 in. by 29 in. 


Ee ke nt rk edinekedbenbcbakeaas. wae Walschaert 
Weights in working order: 
ee I a iaarne ¢ idee een deed KEKND OSE RAR 247,300 Ib. 
EE eink a6 s.0 6:52 00 K0Kbs6 cA Se eeeN eee 78,000 Ib. 
ES haton sss cnens Ounewarseetens 95,600 Ib. 
EE Sabet akRkd dee ede KER eK RRR 420,900 Ib. 
EE tibiae eawche eke yee ob daeaaeeeeen 326,900 Ib. 
Pe Ie CINE CRI onion ins ccdvwcssecnces 747,800 Ib. 
Wheel bases: 
PE We éerecedte sc dp o seh yeessaeKansveeben 20 ft. 9 in 
than aaein cdnkiceinetaes+ du tie oweKa 13 ft. 10 in, 
EY oh thos ncacen ce ans t.bNCkR aw Ee SOO 47 ft. 9 in. 
pO arr 91 ft. 2 in. 
Wheels, diameter outside tires: 
DEE. de bhecindaes bo0ndébhVeweeeabeves sean 80 in 
ES er ee ee eee 36 in. 
Cn Viseancan pasaney Sea kalew emaaaiee 45 in 
Boiler: 
EE Ee Ee REE re ORE 225 Ib 
Ea ie See eye Oil 
Diameter, first ring, inside .................. 84 in. 
Werewees, COMME OME WIG coc ccc cccceccvsces 138 in. by 102 in. 
Tubes, number and diameter ................. 38—2% in 
Flues, number and diameter ................. 195—3% in. 
Length over tube sheets .............ce0e00: 22 ft. 
AS eam an a5 00 bake eees oo eenannean 97.7 sq. ft 
Heating surfaces: 
Firebox and combustion chamber ............. 379 sq. ft 
I Bi gin dk C640) Ue wee wen wh a 4,402 sq. ft 
I sie: 6. minted einen he Kae oek enna 4,781 sq. ft 
I Sia ii ne Sart nih ow ake wacked aw Ske 2,265 sq. ft 
Combined evap. and superheating ............ 7,046 sq. ft 
Tender: 
NI, richie a eit oe te aks 17,000 gal. 
;y =e eae Re Sree 5,800 gal. 





Great Northern.. All of the auxiliaries with the excep- 
tion of the two 8%-in. air compressors are operated 
with saturated steam. The air compressors are located 
on the front of the smokebox to facilitate making the 
connections to the superheater header. 
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Baldwin Four-Wheel Equalized Engine Truck 


These locomotives present an attractive appearance. 
The covers of the cylinder and steam chest heads are 
chronium plated and the side rods are polished. The 
jackets of the boiler and the cylinders are finished with 
aluminum paint. The tender is carried on two six-wheel 
cast-steel trucks and has a capacity for 17,000 gal. of 
water and 5,800 gal. of oil. The tender frame is of 
Commonwealth cast-steel construction and the seams of 
the body of the tender are welded throughout. 


New North Western 
Cafe-Observation Cars 


HE Chicago & North Western recently placed in 

service two observation cars, notable for the pro- 

vision of a dining compartment and kitchen, as 
well as the usual club facilities, including a soda foun- 
tain. These cars are now being used on “The Victory,’ 
the new fast train of the Chicago & North Western, 
operating between Chicago and St. Paul—Minneapolis, 
Minn. It was anticipated that passengers on this train 
would desire a light buffet service in the evening at 
the time of departure from the initial terminal, and 
would also want breakfast prior to arrival at the des- 
tination terminal. A car was, therefore, designed to 
be useful as a lounge car for reading, card playing and 
visiting on one end of the trip, and as a small diner 
with lounge features at the other end of the trip. The 
popularity of the car was immediate, and, in fact, the 
lounge space and diner space proved insufficient to 
meet the peak demands. 

The car is divided into six sections, and includes, 
beginning at the front, an eight-seat lounge; a dining 
compartment with seating capacity for 13; a kitchen 
with soda fountain; a Pullman section and a general 
lounge equipped with radio and writing desk; an ob- 
servation end, enclosed to provide a solarium. 
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The interior of the car is finished in American wal- 
nut, lighting fixtures being of the candelabra type gold- 
plated. Chairs in the general lounge room are up- 
holstered in blue leather and a combination of different 
colored plush fabrics, with green and blue predominat- 





The General Lounge Portion of the New North Western 
Cafe-Observation Car 


ing. The solarium is equipped with eight wicker chairs, 
upholstered in leather. Vita glass, used in the windows, 
is designed to offer the minimum resistance to passage 





Dining and Club Facilities Combined in Cafe-Observation 
Car of “The Victory,” New C. & N. W. Train Between 
Chicago and St. Paul-Minneapolis 


of the health-giving, ultra-violet rays of the sun. This 
room is attractively finished in a combination of tan 
colors, from dark tan on the lower walls to cream color 
on the ceiling. 
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Record Business on Union Pacific 






Conservative capitalization turns 5 per cent return on 
investment into $20.36 per share on common 


HE Union Pacific System in 1929 had net in- 
come, after all charges, of $49,256,042, exceeding 
the record net income of the preceding year by 
$3,149,170. After the payment of dividends ($3,981,- 
724) on the preferred stock the remainder was equiva- 
lent to $20.36 per share of common stock outstanding, 
as compared with $18.95 per share earned in 1928. The 


largely by the maturity of $45,000,000 of Oregon Short 
Line bonds which was met without new financing. 
Stock outstanding at the end of the year totaled $321,- 
836,200, as compared with $362,116,420 of funded 


debt. 
charges. 


Total gross income in 1929 was 3.8 times fixed 
The system’s great financial strength, of 


course, lies in its large corporate surplus and not in any 








Table I—Union Pacific, Operating Results, Selected Items 
Years 1921 to 1929 


1927 
9,676 


1928 
9,813 


1929 
9,869 


$198,039,901 $205,416,264 $203,891,622 $215,169,245 $217,356,593 


1921 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Average mileage operated ....... 8,205 9,483 9,510 9,548 9,647 
Total operating revenues ....... $181,445,913 $192,877,122 $211,318,465 $199,035,118 
Total operating expenses ....... 131,601,749 229 152,249,080 141,611,098 138,842,480 140,769,540 
Net operating revenues ..... 49,844,164 49,030,892 59,069,385 57,424,020 59,197,421 64,646,723 
Railway tax accruals ........... 11,720,856 13,251,551 13,573,067 14,457,715 13,462,886 15,725,933 
Railway operating income ....... 38,084,985 35,766,067 45,474,535 42,936,623 45,719,298 48,906,839 
Hire of equipment ......... Dr.3,839,656 Dr.1,560,815 Dr.4,938,152 Dr.4,274,781 Dr.4,809,334 Dr.6,028,220 
Net railway operating income ... 33,856,449 33,496,318 39,660,246 37,913,161 40,038,645 42,100,143 
Dividends on stock owned ..... 4,725,372 7,888,049 9,473,676 8,122,395 8,725,895 8,893,880 
Interest on bonds owned ........ 7,564,737 6,156,427 6,008,541 6,433,990 6,103,127 5,909,971 
Total other income ........c000. 13,138,088 15,749,563 17,513,567 16,226,202 16,539,698 17,129,664 
0 REE A ae 47,364,255 49,245,880 57,173,812 54,139,363 56,578,343 59,229,807 
Interest on funded debt .... 15,914,445 16,430,877 16,879,477 17,855,927 17,884,893 17,794,134 
We ES nodes awa 16,063,180 16,906,157 17,251,606 18,386,159 18,347,283 18,245,057 
DE TO <accnséhehnedesecns 31,301,075 32,339,723 39,922,206 35,753,205 38,231,060 40,984,749 
Preferred dividends (4%) ....... 3,981,740 3,981,740 3,981,740 3,981,740 3,981,740 3,981,740 
Common dividends—rate ....... 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Common dividends—amount ..... $22,229,160 $22,229,160 $22,229,160 $22,229,160 $22,229,160 $22,229,160 
Earnings per share on common .. $12.29 12.75 16.16 14.29 15.40 $16.64 
Total revenue tons ............. 23,255,922 27,171,043 30,820,137 31,503,788 32,770,901 34,534,148 
Revenue ton-miles (thousands) 8,904,692 10,533,713 11,916,698 11,786,736 12,444,146 13,211,550 
Rev. passenger-miles (thousands) 956,698 1,056,202 1,142,849 1,057,149 1,050,052 983,164 
Revenue per ton per mile (cents) 1.451 1.315 1.285 1.2 1.188 1.178 
I BN cc ee kb bn thane ee 382.90 387.68 386.65 374.14 379.73 382.56 
peiiinateaiaiarmes 72.53 58 72.05 71.15 70.11 68.53 


Operating ratio 
N 


y 74. 
OTE:—Los Angeles & Salt Lake included beginning in 1922. 


146,334,442 146,256,488 147,026,561 
63,557,180 68,912,757 70,330,031 
15,985,844 15,978,221 17,089,568 
47,554,261 52,924,888 53,226,510 

6,954,515 7,965,912 6,974,464 
39,483,390 43,818,995 45,325,568 
10,276,593 11,369,984 11,597,524 

6,195,669 6,430,397 6,496,949 
18,435,629 20,346,558 21,598,473 
57,919,019 64,165,553 66,924,041 
17,744,850 17,573,934 17,025,129 
18,253,784 18,058,681 17,667,998 
39,665,235 46,106,872  .49,256,043 

3,981,740 3,981,740 3,981,724 

10 10 10 

$22,229,160 $22,229,160 $22,229,160 

$16.05 $18.95 $20.36 
34,785,587 35,717,820 36,250,018 
13,157,043 14,301,827 14,430,924 
931,033 889,651 894,453 
1.181 1.168 1.172 
378.23 400.41 398.09 
68.83 67.97 67.64 








increase in corporate net income was attributable in al- 
most equal proportions to an increase in net income 
from transportation operations and to an increase in 


returns earned on investments. 


Other important con- 


tributing factors were a reduction in hire of equipment 


expenses and fixed charges. 


Funded debt decreased $47,242,000—accounted for 


abnormal return on its investment. 


As a matter of fact 


net railway operating income in 1929 was barely 5 per 


cent on the property investment. 


The corporate sur- 


plus, however, was $330,590,046, or some eight millions 
in excess of outstanding stock, both common and pre- 
Income on investments totaled $21,598,472, or 


ferred. 


43.8 per cent of gross income. 
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The Union Pacific 


In other words, earn- 
ings which in previous years 
could legitimately have been 
distributed among the stock- 
holders were instead rein- 
vested in the property or 
used for the purchase of 
securities. The compara- 
tively high earnings per 
share of stock, therefore, re- 
sult because they include the 
earnings of undivided pro- 
fits of previous years’ opera- 
tions; they reflect more than 
the capitalized investment 
for transportation purposes. 

Operating revenues in 
1929 were $2,187,347 higher 
than in the preceding year. 
Freight revenue increased 
$2,177,477, mail revenue 
$551,753 and passenger rev- 
enue declined $563,254. The 
increase in freight revenue 
arose from an increase of 
slightly less than one per 
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cent in net ton-miles, combined with a fractional in- 
crease in revenue per ton-mile due to a slight fluctua- 
tion in the classes of commodities handled. Heavier 
shipments were made of oranges, vegetables, petroleum 
oils, minerals, coal and manufactures. There were de- 
clines in grain, livestock and forest products. 

The increase in mail revenues was due to an in- 
crease in the rate for this service. Retroactive pay- 
ments, for years prior to 1929, however, were not in- 
cluded in this account but were credited to Profit and 
Loss. The decline in passenger revenues amounted to 
2.1 per cent and was due to the chronic cause—auto- 
mobile competition. 

Operating expenses were $770,073 higher than in 
1928, the increase being largely ascribable to a rise in 
transportation expenses which was roughly propor- 
tionate to the increase in traffic and ascribable to added 
train-mileage and faster schedules. Maintenance of 
equipment expenses declined $771,107, due primarily to 
a reduction in the retirement of old and obsolete equip- 
ment. Maintenance of way expenses were approxi- 
mately the same as in 1928. Maintenance work in 
1929 included the laying of 247 miles of new rail and 
55 miles of second-hand rail, and the insertion in track 
of 2,404,096 new ties (98.2 per cent creosoted), 
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23 per cent lower than the former; but 1929 registered 
an increase over 1928. It is true that the slightly heav- 
ier business was, as noted above, accompanied by an 
actual slight decline in gross revenues due to a reduc- 
tion in the average revenue per passenger-mile. It is 
none the less interesting, however, to see the railroad, 
at least temporarily, put an end to the steady decline 
in the volume of this class of business. If a similar 
tendency should show itself on a number of railroads 
and continue for a year or two, it would be an encour- 
aging omen for the entire industry. It. is perhaps 
worthy of note in this connection that the Union Paci- 
fic, through subsidiaries, is one of the large operators 
of highway motor coach service and that the increased 
volume of passenger business accompanied a rapid ex- 
pansion of motor coach service in its territory. The 
company’s highway operations now extend from Chi- 
cago and St. Louis to Los Angeles and Portland and 
with feeder lines total over 7,000 miles of highway and 
with a capital investment of $3,000,000. 


High Grade Traffic Leads 


Freight traffic of the Union Pacific System in 1929 
was divided as follows: Agricultural products, 27.32 
per cent (wheat, 7.71 per cent; sugar beets, 5.41 per 








Table II—Comparison of Selected Freight Operating Statistics 


Union Pacific 
pete 


Oregon Short Line Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
eat = 








cf - ‘ ne ‘ t ’ 

Per cent Per cent Per cent 

of change of change of change 

1929 1928 Inc. Dec. 1929 1928 Inc. Dec. 1929 1928 Inc. Dec. 
Mileage operated 3,765 3,732 2,539 2,539 1,209 1,200 8 
Gross ton-miles (thousands) 28,590,949 29,098,667 1.7 7,075,807 7,041,278 0.5 4,151,705 3,683,434 12.7 
Net ton-miles (thousands) 10,561,632 10,608,796 0.4 2,997,528 2,980,439 0.6 1,579,939 1,396,220 13.2 
Freight train-miles (thousands) 13,716 13,755 0.3 3,924 3,870 1.4 q 3 9.0 
Freight locomotive-miles (thousands) 14,818 14,816 0.01 4,429 4,558 2.8 2,954 2,581 14.5 
Freight car-miles (thousands) 752,013 771,948 2.6 177,062 176,550 0.3 108,636 98,010 10.8 
Freight train-hours i ieteh 768,305 797,101 3.6 279,240 287,269 2.8 170,268 161,483 5.4 
Car-miles per dav tind 66.1 66.3 0.3 8.5 36.3 6.1 45.6 43.6 4.6 

Net tons per loaded car wih 21.1 20.9 1.0 25.6 25.6 22.4 22.4 

Per cent loaded to total car-miles adeua 66.5 65.9 0.9 66.1 66.1 64.8 63.5 2.0 
Net ton-miles per car day eee 928 911 1.9 652 614 6.2 664 621 6.9 
Freight cars per train 55.8 57.0 2.1 46.0 46.5 1.1 48.3 47.6 1.5 
Gross tons per train 2,084 2,115 1.5 1,803 1,819 0.9 1,801 1,742 3.4 
Net tons per train 770 771 0.1 764 770 0.8 685 660 3.8 
Train speed, miles per train hr. 17.9 17.3 3.5 14.1 13.5 4.5 13.5 13.1 3.1 
Gross ton-miles per train-hour 37,213 36,506 1.9 25,340 24,511 3.4 24,383 22,810 6.9 
Net ton-miles per train-hour 13,747 13,309 3.3 10,735 10,375 3.5 9,279 8,646 7.3 
Lb. coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles 109 108 0.9 118 116 «1.7 141 139 =1.4 
Loco. miles per loco. day ; 89.5 86.5 3.5 64.3 64.9 0.9 67.3 55.7 20.8 

Per cent freight locos. unserviceable 10.3 10.2 1.0 4.0 11.2 64.3 5.5 6.6 16.7 

Per cent freight cars unserviceable ‘ 7.9 9.8 19.4 4.6 4.0 15.0 2.3 3.2 28.1 





= 





1,295,355 tie plates and 95,671 continuous rail joints. 
Rail renewal represented 2.9 per cent of main line 
track and tie renewal 6.2 per cent of main line track- 
miles. An increase of $442,746 in general expenses was 
due principally to an increase in pension payments and 
valuation expenses. Car hire declined almost one mil- 
lion dollars by reason of a decrease in the mileage of 
refrigerator cars. Locomotive repairs in 1929 aver- 
aged 24.48 cents per locomotive-mile; in 1928, 25.12 
cents. Passenger car repairs averaged $1,774 per car 
as compared with $1,695 per car in the preceding year. 
The average cost of freight car repairs was $203 per 
car; in 1928, $208. The ratio of maintenance of way 
expenses to operating revenues was 12.99 per cent; the 
maintenance of equipment ratio, 17.61 per cent; and the 
transportation ratio, 28.82. The operating ratio was 
67.64. 


Passenger Traffic Volume Increased 


Comparative figures of revenues and expenses for 
the years 1921-29 are given in Table I. Outstanding 
among these comparisons is that of passengers carried 
one mile. It will be noted that this figure declined each 
year from 1923 to 1928, the latter year showing a total 


cent; corn, 2.21 per cent); animal products, 4.36 per 
cent; products of mines, 30.22 per cent (bituminous 
coal, 16.74 per cent); forest products, 14.64 per cent; 
manufactures, 21.29 per cent; l.c.l., 2.17 per cent. The 
comparatively light traffic in mine products and the 
emphasis on the higher classes of freight show the 
necessity for the high class of service reflected in the 
Union Pacific’s operating statistics. 

Comparative freight service operating statistics of 
the three major companies of the Union Pacific System 
are given in Table II for the years 1929 and 1928. The 
difference in character between the three railroads is 
well reflected in these figures. The long haul and com- 
paratively favorable grade conditions of the parent 
railroad are reflected in its average miles per car-day, 
66.1; its net ton-miles per car-day, 928; its gross ton- 
miles per train-hour, 37,213; and its fuel performance, 
109 Ib. of coal per thousand gross ton-miles. 


Eleven and One-Half Million Investment Increase 


The system in 1929 spent a total of $15,860,212 for 
capital improvements, of which $8,087,598 was for 
roadway and structures and $7,673,796 was for equip- 

(Continued on page 977) 
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Inland Waterways Will Shorten 
Length of Rail Haul 


The development of inland waterways will tend to 
reduce main line movement to market 
for much branch line traffic 


By C. A. Morse 


Retired Chief Engineer, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, Chicago 


S INCE the development of railway transportation 
began, little has been done to improve the in- 
land waterways, but what has been done has 
had for its object imaginary competition with the rail- 
roads and an effort by this means to secure a reduction 
in railroad freight rates. With the passage of the Trans- 
portation Act in 1920, it was thought that the unfair 
methods that had been employed to force down rail- 
road freight rates in this way were to cease, and that 
the rates would be so maintained as to give to the 
railroads the “fair return’? which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was called upon by this Act to fix. 

It may be advisable to improve our inland waterways 
so as to provide transportation for certain commodities 
that can be handled more cheaply in this way than by 
the railroads or motor trucks. But while planning for 
this development of inland waterways, the subject 
should be given as careful study as to its economics 
as would be given by an independent corporation if 
it were considering the expenditure of money of its 
stockholders. Unfortunately, governmental expendi- 
tures are seldom given this consideration. 

The taxpayers of the country are the stockholders 
of a government, and both the taxpayers and the general 
public are the ratepayers. This being the case, a pro- 
gram of the scope of the proposed improvement of 
our inland waterways should be studied carefully from 
all angles. The general public and public officers, as 
a rule, have only a very general idea of such matters 
and they may be favorably impressed with some propo- 
sition, from the angle that has been presented to them, 
whereas if they were made familiar with other phases 
of the proposition they might find that these other con- 
siderations so far outweigh the one that had first ap- 
pealed to them that, in the end, it would not be a wise 
or desirable project to undertake. 


A Typical Mid-Western Area 


It is generally felt that the railways are not in favor 
of the development of inland waterways. The public 
immediately attributes this opposition to selfishness and 
discounts it 100 per cent, without even looking into the 
matter. It is for this reason that the writer proposes 
to direct attention to one effect of such waterway de- 
velopment on a large agricultural territory, which, be- 
cause of the information which has been given it, is 
generally favorable to inland waterway development. 

The territory referred to is Iowa and northern Mis- 
souri, with small areas in Minnesota and South Dakota, 
« country that is bounded on the east by the Missis- 
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sippi river and on the south and west by the Missouri 
river, and which is one of the most productive agricul- 
tural sections in the United States. With the develop- 
ment of these two rivers for barge lines, there will 
be only a short haul over the railroads from any point 
in this area to one of the rivers. Therefore, the dis- 
tance which these products will move over the railroads 
will be only a small part of the total distance which 
the products will be transported. 

It is not unnatural that the people in that territory, 
not being familiar with the elements that go to make 
up the cost of railroad transportation, should on first 
thought feel that the present rates from their shipping 
point to the nearest river port would be what they 
would have to pay if they shipped their products to 
this point and then reshipped them by the barge line to 
some other point. The fact is, however, that practically 
no branch line of a railroad into an agricultural ter- 
ritory earns its expenses of operation on the branch 
line proper. Rather the railroad’s profit comes from 
the hauling over the main line of the business from 
many of these branch lines, which are referred to as 
feeders, the total of which traffic, with the business 
originating along the main line, gives a volume which 
enables the cost of handling to be brought down to a 
figure which will not only meet the operating expense 
on the main line, but more than offset the deficit on the 
industrial feeder lines as well. 

The cost of transportation on a railroad varies with 
the density of traffic. If the traffic on an engine dis- 
trict comes to that district in such volume and regularity 
that full tonnage trains can always be run, it makes an 
ideal condition and the cost of handling is at a minimum. 
As a road approaches an important market like Chicago, 
as for illustration, the railroads that extend west of 
inat metropolis, it shows a steady increase in traffic 
density and the cost of handling this traffic, due partly 
to reduced overhead expenses per ton mile, declines to a 
much lower figure than on an engine district with 
lighter traffic density. 


Branch Line Earnings 


The failure of branch line feeders to earn enough to 
cover the expense of operating the branch lines them- 
selves, and the increased earnings of the main lines by 
reason of the branch line traffic, are well illustrated by a 
statement that was worked up in 1926 for another 
purpose on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. This 
statement is based on the average business and ex- 
penses for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925, on 20 branch 
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lines, with a total mileage of 834.16, or over one-tenth 
of the operated mileage of the Rock Island. These 
lines are located principally in lowa and northern Mis- 
souri with a few in southwest Minnesota and southeast 
South Dakota. The average total annual operating 
revenues from all traffic handled to and from these 
branches for the three years mentioned were $6,156,543, 
while the total operating expenses on the branches 
themselves were $2,622,474, leaving net earnings at the 
junctions of $3,534,069. The proportion of the total 
operating revenues accruing to the branch lines down 
to the junctions with the main line were $1,546,489, 
over one million dollars less than expenses, while the 
earnings credited to the main line from the traffic 
originating on the branches, and going to the branches 
was $1,987,580. 

The average transportation ratio for the system dur- 
ing these three years was 40 per cent. If we add to 
this 5 per cent for additional maintenance of way and 
structures and maintenance of equipment by reason of 
the traffic to and from these branches, the charge against 
the main line earnings coming from or going to the 
branches would be increased to 45 per cent, which 
would lead to a deduction of $894,411 from the net 
earnings at the junction points. If the taxes on the 
branches, which are not included in their operating 
expenses, are also deducted, they lead to a further re- 
duction of $339,906—and leave the net earnings due 
to business originating on or going to these branches 
as $1,299,752 per year. (In contrast, 534 per cent on 
the federal valuation of the 20 branches is $1,113,762.) 

These branches all lie between the Mississippi river 
on the east and the Missouri river on the south and 
west and if these rivers should be improved so as to 
admit of barge service, a large portion of the traffic 
that originates on these branch lines, such as grain and 
hay, would, if the water rates were low enough, nat- 
urally be shipped on the railroad only to the nearest 
river port and the railroad would lose the main-line 
haul on these products to Chicago, which is about 200 
miles east of the Mississippi river. 

As an illustration of an extreme case, the Monte- 
zuma branch connects with the main line at Muscatine, 
Ia., a town on the bank of the Mississippi river and 
a natural barge line port. If all the business, originating 
on this branch or going to this branch was taken to or 
from Muscatine by river barges, the rates on this 
branch would have to be increased 2.72 times to enable 
it to earn operating expenses and taxes, and a return 
on the federal valuation of that branch of only 0.5 per 
cent. The present carload rate on corn from Monte- 
zuma to Muscatine is 11 cents per 100 Ib.; this multi- 
plied by 2.72, would be 29.92 cents per 100 Ib. In con- 
trast, the present all-rail rate on corn from Montezuma 
to Chicago is but 17% cents per hundred. Again, the 
rate on hogs is now 16 cents per 100 Ib. and it would 
have to be increased to 43.52 cents to give this railroad 
the same return that it now receives, whereas the all- 
rail rate to Chicago is but 32% cents. No one imagines 
that all of the business originating on the branch or 
going to it would be delivered or taken by the barge 
line, but the effect or rates would be in proportion to 
the amount of business still handled. 

It is a well-established fact that a branch line from 
which a road does not secure 250 or 300 miles of main 
line haul is not an asset but a liability and that the 
longer the main line haul is for business from a branch 
line, the more valuable that branch line becomes. On 
the other hand, many branch lines have been abandoned 
in the past for the reason that the forced reduction in 
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freight rates made them too costly to operate. It will 
be seen from this illustration that, with the develop- 
ment of our inland waterways, one of two things must 
take place; either there must be an increase in freight 
rates on branch lines whose main line haul will 
be cut off by the use of barge lines, or the railroads 
must be permitted to abandon those branch lines that 
are made unprofitable by water transportation. 


Main Line Earnings Reduced 


There is, however, another evil that follows the carry- 
ing out of either of these plans and that is the fact 
that without the feeder branches the traffic on the main 
lines of our railroads is going to be reduced to the 
point that they cannot operate as economically as they 
do at present. Since even now few of the larger rail- 
roads, especially in the west, are earning what the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has declared to be 
a fair return, it is evident that with the loss of much 
of the branch line traffic, it is going to be necessary to 
increase the rates for the main line traffic, to permit 
them to earn somewhere near what has been decided 
to constitute a fair return. 

It is seen, therefore, that there are many angles to 
be considered in connection with the development of 
our inland waterways and that if they are carefully 
studied, it is questionable whether, when the elfect 
on business and on the living expenses of the public as 
a whole are taken into consideration, it may not be a 
mistake to spend the public money on projects of this 
kind, 

Our railroads have done a great work during the 
last ten years in reducing their costs of operation and 
there is still opportunity for much more improvement 
in the way of reductions in ruling grades and better- 
ment in alinement, but such work must stop because of 
loss of traffic, if the inland waterways ever develop to 
the point where they handle any aporeciable amount of 
business. 

It may be of interest to note that the revenues that 
the 20 branch lines mentioned earned on their own 
territories averaged 21.93 per cent of the total revenue, 
earned by the railroad from the business originating 
on or going to the branch lines. The highest per cent 
was on the longest branch on the list, which branch was 
117.6 miles long and earned 44.2 per cent of the revenue 
derived from the business to and from that branch. 
The lowest per cent was from the shortest branch on 
the list, 5.8 miles long, which earned 9.7 per cent of 
the revenue from business to and from that branch. 

This example is on the Rock Island, but the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the Chicago & North Western, 
which together with the Rock Island were the pioneer 
railroads in this territory, and whose building of branch 
lines helped to develop this area in its early settlement. 
can no doubt show similar conditions as to branch 
line business. Later, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, the Illinois Central and the Chicago Great 
Western came into this territory and have built or 
acquired many branch lines. With the improvement 
of the navigation on the Missouri river, there are areas 
in Kansas and Nebraska that would be similarly af- 
fected, and both the Rock Island and the Burlington 
would again suffer, while in addition to these railroads 
the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe would also be seri- 
ously affected. These three railroads have large 
branch line mileages in these states and they get the 
benefit of a main-line haul of about 500 miles for busi- 
ness to and from these branches, especially grain, hogs 
and cattle. 
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The above outlines the results that are liable to occur 
if business is diverted to the barge lines. On the other 
hand this is an era of speed in transportation and 
much has been said and written about the great saving 
that has accrued to the public during the past eight 
years by reason of the railroads speeding up their serv- 
ice. This being the case, there is a question whether 
any large amount of traffic will actually be diverted 
from the railroads by the improvement of inland water- 
ways. 


Aim is Rate Reduction 


The fact is that the movement for waterway develop- 
ment is largely sentimental, but back of this sentiment 
is the hope that the fear of this cheap competition will 
make the railroads reduce their present rates, this in the 
face of the fact that the railroads west of Chicago have 
never, since the Transportation Act was passed, earned 
the amount fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as a fair return, and in most of the years since 
1920 they have earned less than. two-thirds of that 
return. 

There has been some agitation of late on the question 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission requiring the 
railroads to make joint rates with the barge lines. The 
writer’s object in this article is to call attention to the 
fact that a joint rate that will be fair to the railroads 
cannot be made that will not require an increase in 
rates over the branch lines to offset the decreases that 
the roads will suffer from the loss of main line haul 
on the business originating on these branch lines. He 
also calls attention to the fact that any traffic that is 
diverted from the main lines also reduces the density 
of traffic on these lines and, therefore, increases the 
cost of handling all main line freight business. Any 
joint rate that does not give the railroad sufficient 
revenues to cover operating expenses and a profit equal 
to at least five per cent on the value of the facilities used 
should be objected to by the railroads and, if ordered 
by the Commission, carried up to the Supreme Court as 
confiscation of property. 





Tue Itiinors CENTRAL has appointed Dr. James H. Hutton 
consulting endocrinologist to supervise the treatment of duct- 
less gland disorders among employees. This is probably the first 
appointment of an endocrinologist in the industrial field. 


ITALIAN COLONIAL RAILWAYS in Lybia, Eritrea and Somalia 
will be developed and extended by a private company, under the 
terms of a concession recently granted by the Italian govern- 
ment. Department of Commerce reports indicate that the new 
company will develop existing lines and build new links to serve 
the three African colonies. Present railway mileage in Lybia 
is 270 kilometers (168 miles) ; in Eritrea, 310 kilometers, and 
in Somalia, 30 kilometers. 
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North Western Plans New 
Chicago Express Terminal 


OMPLETE plans for a new express terminal to 
( built by the Chicago & North Western on its 

Galena division at Chicago, at a cost of $3,125,- 
000, have recently been announced by that railroad. 
The terminal will cover an area of 3.3 acres in the vi- 
cinity of the intersection of Milwaukee avenue and Hal- 
sted street and, when completed, will be exceeded in 
size in the United States only by the Sunnyside station 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. The entire building is to be used 
by the Railway Express Agency, which plans to dis- 
continue two or three of its scattered stations in Chi- 
cago and to embody them in this station. The project 
as originally announced late in March, provided for 
the construction of only a part of the station in 1930, 
at a cost of about $1,400,000, but Fred W. Sargent, 
president of the North Western, stated that in view of 
the present unemployment situation throughout the 
country it has been decided to undertake the construc- 
tion of the entire facilities this year. 

The new terminal will occupy a site just outside the 
main passenger terminal of the North Western at Mad- 
ison street and when in operation will save at least an 
hour in the delivery of inbound shipments and will al- 
low shippers that much extra time in the collection of 
outbound shipments. It is also expected to obviate de- 
lays to passenger service at Madison street during pe- 
riods of peak traffic. The terminal will be used as an 
exchange station by the Railway Express Agency as 
well as for express routed via the North Western. 

The building will be three stories high, 680 ft. long 
and 235 ft. wide, and a fourth story at one end will 
house the offices. It will contain a total floor area of 
260,000 sq. ft., will have 90,000 sq. ft. of loading plat- 
forms and will be served by 9,900 ft. of trackage. The 
first floor will be used for the housing of empty 
vehicles, which are to be used in the handling of the 
express, and which will number between 200 and 220. 
The second floor is to be on a level with Milwaukee 
avenue and Halsted street, which are both elevated in 
this vicinity, and will have a large loading platform in 
the center and a wide driveway on all sides. This floor 
will be used exclusively for sorting shipments before 
loading or delivery. The third floor will be used prin- 
cipally for the transfer of express to and from the 
cars spotted at the outside platform. Ramps at the 
entrances will make it possible for trucks to run to the 
third floor under their own power. A refrigeration 
plant, ice-crushing equipment and a warm room for 
perishables will be installed in the building. Concrete 
and steel will be used in the construction and the ex- 
terior walls will be of brick trimmed with building 
stone. Construction is to be started immediately. 




















































Hearings on Couzens Resolution 


Proposal to stop all railway unifications 





arouses much controversy 


By Harold F. Lane 


Washington Editor, Railway Age 


terstate commerce on the Couzens resolution to 

stop all railway unifications until Congress has 
enacted further legislation on the subject has brought 
out so many objections that members of the com- 
mittee, since the first hour, have devoted much of the 
time to discussing its modification. The suggested 
changes have ranged all the way from exempting short 
lines to the substitution of a simple Senate resolution 
requesting the commission not to allow the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific to merge. The Couzens 
proposal is a joint resolution which would have all 
the force of law if also passed by the House and 
signed by the President. Some of those who have 
been sitting on the side-lines, however, have ventured 
the prediction that the only result will be the possible 
effect of the agitation on the commission or some of 
the commissioners, because even if a modified resolu- 
tion should be reported by the committee and passed 
by the Senate, it is regarded as most doubtful if the 
House would act on it. 

Although Senator Couzens, chairman of the com- 
mittee, announced at first that he expected to conclude 
the hearings in two days, April 15 and 16, the number 
of witnesses who appeared was such that they were 
continued on April 17, 18 and 21. 

Senator Hawes, of Missouri, who has vigorously op- 
posed the resolution from the start, insisted that mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission be heard, 
and after the committee had heard Commissioner East- 
man as chairman of its legislative committee, and then 
Commissioner McManamy as chairman, he observed 
that both had dissented from the report in the Great 
Northern Pacific case, besides being opposed to certain 
features of the consolidation plan, and it was then de- 
cided to hear Commissioners Brainerd and Porter, who 
had favored the Northern lines unification. 


I. C. C. Wants Authority Over 
“Virtual Unifications” 


Chairman McManamy supported the resolution in 
its entirety, but the other ten commissioners opposed 
the proposal to suspend their authority over unifica- 
tions, although they all favored legislation to prohibit 
“unsupervised forms of virtual unification,” referring 
to Commissioner Eastman’s testimony before the House 
committee regarding acquisitions by holding companies 
such as the Alleghany Corporation, the Pennroad Cor- 
poration and the Pennsylvania Company. All of the 
commissioners who testified, however, as well as some 
of the other witnesses who preceded them, expressed 
doubt as to whether the language of the Couzens 
resolution would accomplish the purpose. The second 
part of the resolution declares unlawful “any consolida- 
tion or unification of railroad properties without the 
approval of the commission,” and although it includes 
in parentheses the words “whether directly by con- 
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solidation, merger, lease, purchase or acquisition of 
control, or indirectly through the device of a holding 
company, or in any other manner,” its language does 
not specifically prohibit acquisitions which do not 
amount to consolidation or unification. When wit- 
nesses expressed doubt as to the effectiveness of this 
language Senator Couzens several times declared that 
it was the purpose to stop such activities and appeared 
puzzled as to why they expressed such doubt, but he 
has often made statements indicating that he considers 
that acquisition of control or even of a substantial per- 
centage of stock by allied interests amounts to “virtuai 
unification.” 


Proposed Amendments 


Commissioners Eastman and McManamy have also 
used similar expressions, although both indicated an 
opinion that the resolution should be made more 
specific, and the entire commission joined in a sug- 
gestion that it might be well to change the words “con- 
solidation or unification of railroad properties” to read 
“consolidation or unification or common _ control 
through stock ownership of carriers by railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or the properties there- 
of.” They also suggested, in addition to the remedy 
by injunction proposed in the resolution, that it might 
be desired to provide for personal penalties. Mr. East- 
man suggested that the first part of the resolution 
might be amended so as not to suspend the commis- 
sion’s power in all cases, but perhaps only as to par- 
allel and competing lines, or if the committee desired, 
only as to the Great Northern Pacific. He later sent 
in a suggestion that the situation might be met by sus- 
pending the effect of the provision of the transporta- 
tion act which lifts the prohibitions of the anti-trust 
laws as to unifications approved by the commission. 
This would enable it to authorize any unification not 
contrary to the Sherman or Clayton law, and the Clay- 
ton law includes an exemption as to short feeder lines 
or extensions. His suggestion apparently appealed to 
some members of the committee. 

If it be desired to limit the suspension of authority 
to cases where a restraint of competition would be in- 
volved, he suggested that the following limiting clause 
be inserted, following the suspension clause: “Where 
the commission has reason to believe that except for 
such approval and authorization said consolidation or 
acquisition of control would be in violation of any ot 
the ‘anti-trust laws,’ as designated in section 1 of the 
act entitled ‘An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved Oct. 15, 1914.” He also said fol- 
lowing limiting clause could be inserted: “Where 


the commission has reason to believe that the result 
of such consolidation or acquisition of contro] would 
bé to deprive certain railroad employes of employ- 
ment.” 
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Commissioner Eastman also suggested this additional 
proviso: 

“And be it further resolved, that any consolidation 
or unification or common control of carriers by rail- 
road engaged in interstate commerce, or the properties 
thereof, however accomplished, whether directly or in- 
directly, through a holding company or holding com- 
panies, by a voting trust, or in any other manner what- 
soever, and which the commission is not empowered 
to approve and authorize, is hereby declared unlawful 
and may be enjoined by any court of competent juris- 
diction at the suit of the United States, the commis- 
sion, any commission or regulating body of any state 
or states affected, or any party in interest, and any 
person who hereafter knowingly participates in bring- 
ing about any such consolidation or unification or com- 
mon control, so declared to be unlawful, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by 
imprisonment for not more than three years, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment.” 


Short Lines Fear Loss of Opportunity to Sell 


The resolution was vigorously opposed by repre- 
sentatives of the short lines and the commissioners 
agreed with them that it would deprive the short lines 
of a market for their properties and that in some cases 
the results might be serious. Most of the members 
of the committee appeared willing to exempt short 
lines but some did not quite get the idea that a stop- 
page of unifications generally would have such a seri- 
ous effect on the short lines, and Senator Couzens 
asked if it was the committee’s function to make a 
market for them. Chairman McManamy said he saw 
no harm in exempting them but he remarked that he 
had not noticed that the market for short lines has 
been very good anyway and that he did not think they 
would lose much. 

Passage of the resolution was advocated by repre- 
sentatives of the 21 railway labor organizations and 
also by members of Congress and state commissioners 
of the northwestern states who are particularly op- 
posed to the Great Northern Pacific unification. The 
only representatives of the big roads to testify were 
S. T. Bledsoe, general counsel of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, who asked that the present exemption of 
feeder lines and extension in the Clayton law be not 
suspended, and Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 


Correction 


In the report of the first part of the hearing, in last 
week’s issue, by a transposition of words, Mr. Willard 
was erroneously named with those who advocated the 
passage of the resolution, although the subsequent re- 
port of his testimony showed that he offered objections 
to the suspension of the commission’s authority. Many 
representatives of roads which have extensive unifica- 
tion plans were present during some of the sessions 
but took no part. 


Northern Lines Unification Still Uncertain 


Although no mention of it was made before the Sen- 
ate committee some of the Representatives from the 
northwestern states who are opposing the proposed 
Great Northern Pacific unification met with Ralph 
Budd, president of the Great Northern, and Charles 
Donnelly, president of the Northern Pacific, and were 
told that there are still many obstacles to such a uni- 
heation. The railway officers explained, it is reported, 
that the two roads would not assent to the commis- 
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sion’s requirement that they give up the Burlington 
unless assured that they could at least retain an en- 
trance to Chicago over it, and that a supplemental ap- 
plication would have to be submitted to and approved 
by the commission covering the other conditions im- 
posed by the commission, which would undoubtedly 
require further proceedings. They also showed that 
the difficulties incident to a release of the Burlington 
stock from the mortgages of the two roads and to its 
disposition have not yet been ironed out. 

Walker D: Hines, counsel for the stockholders of the 
two roads, attended the Senate committee hearing on 
April 21 and asked for an opportunity to be heard. 
Senator Couzens rather brusquely replied that the com- 
mittee would have to decide whether additional wit- 
nesses would be heard, saying that it was rather late 
to make the request. Mr. Hines said that as the hear- 
ings had developed the proposed unification had be- 
come an important issue and that there had been a 
great deal of misunderstanding of the matter. At the 
outset some members of the committee thought that 
the commission had already authorized the Great 
Northern Pacific unification. Commissioner Eastman 
made it clear that no order had been issued but that 
the commission had held the record open for the sub- 
mission and approval of a supplemental plan comply- 
ing with the four conditions imposed, as to divorce 
of the Burlington, acquisition of connecting short lines, 
common use of terminals, and extension of the use of 
the tracks of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. This led later 
to a discussion as to whether the commission would 
have to hold further hearings on the supplemental plan, 
before issuing an order, and whether the railway em- 
ployees would have an opportunity to intervene, or 
whether the status is such that the commission might 
simply approve the supplemental plan without further 
hearing. Commissioners Brainerd and Porter took the 
position that the language of the commission’s report 
amounted to a counter proposition to the railroads, and 
contemplated further hearings at which labor could un- 
doubtedly be given an opportunity to be heard, but 
Commissioner McManamy insisted that there is noth- 
ing in the report either to require a further hearing or 
to prevent one. 

Senator Hawes saw only harm in the resolution, say- 
ing that it would stop good consolidations as well as 
bad, that there appeared no satisfactory way of ex- 
empting short lines, that there was no assurance that 
Congress would pass new legislation in a reasonable 
time, and that “the resolution says nothing to stop 
holding companies so long as they do not consolidate.” 
He said that if the existing law is not adequate it 
should be amended rather than suspended and that 
he proposed to introduce a bill to protect the ‘nterests 
of the employees. 

When he asked Mr. Eastman if it would not be 
better to change the law than to suspend it he replied 
that he should say so unless Congress were of the 
opinion that an irreparable injury might result before 
the law could be changed. 


Bill to Protect Labor 


On April 18 Senator Hawes introduced S. 4205, to 
amend the interstate commerce act to provide that no 
“consolidation” shall be approved by the commission 
unless the carriers involved shall agree (1) that no 
employee employed by any such carrier at the time of 
the approval of the consolidation shall be dismissed 
directly or indirectly as a result of such consolidation, 
(2) that in case of the transfer from one place to an- 
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other of any employees of any such carrier as a result 
of such consolidation, the expenses incident to the 
transfer of such employees and their families shall be 
paid by the carriers, and (3) that any employee so 
transferred shall be reimbursed by the carrier for any 
losses sustained by him upon the disposition of his 
home or other real property by reason of such trans- 
ter. 

Senator Hawes tried to make a point of the fact 
that the House committee, which is conducting an in- 
vestigation of holding companies, has not urged any 
suspension of the commission’s powers. When Sen- 
ator Couzens said he had asked the House committee 
to undertake the investigation Senator Hawes said that 
he knew that Chairman Parker and Representative 
Rayburn, ranking minority member of the House com- 
mittee, are opposed to the resolution. 

Following the testimony reported in last week’s is- 
sue, O. P. B. Jacobson, chairman, and D. F. Jurgen- 
son, engineer, of the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission, appeared in behalf of the resolu- 
tion for the purpose of preventing the Great Northern 
Pacific unification and a number of representatives of 
individual short lines showed how the adoption of the 
resolution would put a stop to plans now under way 
by which they expected to be acquired by larger sys- 
tems. 

On April 17 President B. M. Robinson of the Ameri- 
can Short Line Railroad Association described the gen- 
eral short line situation, saying that the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and Baltimore & Ohio have agreed to take 
over in connection with their unification plans if they 
are approved by the commission all short lines con- 
necting only with their lines and those which also con- 
nect with other lines which the commission shall allo- 
cate to them. This, he said, would reduce the mem- 
bership of the association by about 60. He said the 
association recognized that some short lines have served 
their purpose and should be abandoned, but that the 
commission should have the power to decide which 
lines should be abandoned, and that many roads which 
have been unsuccessful independently may become suc- 
cessful as part of a system. 

F, J. Lisman, of New York, who said he had co- 
operated in the building of short lines in half the 
states of the country, and is now a member of several 
reorganization committees, said he could enumerate ap- 
proximately a thousand miles of short lines that would 
have to be abandoned if the resolution should be passed, 
including many involved in cases now pending be- 
fore the commission. He said that under the present 
policy of the commission the big roads desiring author- 
ity to acquire others may be required to “take the bit- 
ter with the sweet,” but that if they are not allowed to 
work out their own plans there is no way to induce 
them to absorb short lines they do not want. He said 
he was wholly in sympathy with the purpose of the 
resolution to stop the activities of holding companies 
but that it is not necessary to suspend the constructive 
policy adopted by the transportation act. He also said 
that the interests of the employees should be protected 
in case of consolidations but that he had no doubt that 
the railroads would be willing to do the fair thing. 

Senator Brookhart read into the record a telegram 
from Charles Webster, chairman of the Iowa railroad 
commission, expressing support of the resolution and 
opposition to the unification of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific. Senator Couzens also read a 
telegram from representatives of the four train service 
brotherhoods on the Reading protesting against any 
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consolidation of the Reading with the Baltimore & 
Ohio. 


Railway Labor In Favor of Resolution 


A statement by Donald R. Richberg as counsel for 
the Railway Labor Executives Association, represent- 
ing the heads of 21 railway labor organizations, was 
read by W. N. Doak, vice-president of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, urging prompt passage of the 
resolution to prevent further unifications until Con- 
gress can enact further legislation to protect the in- 
terest of the public and the railway employees. The 
statement referred to the commission’s plan as of 
“dubious value” and said that its publication has been 
followed by “a notable rising of public opposition to 
railroad consolidations in the last four months.” The 
“demoralizing effect” of extensive railroad consolida- 
tions, he said “should be sufficiently evidenced by testi- 
mony as to the imminent effects of the proposed Great 
Northern-Northern Pacific consolidation,’ and he in- 
cluded references to the separate opinions of Commis- 
sioners McManamy and Eastman criticizing the com- 
mission’s plan as to these two roads. Mr. Doak said 
that if the effects of the consolidation plan are to be 
judged by what the commission has done in the Great 
Northern Pacific case they will be exactly opposite to 
what was contemplated as a result of the law. No one 
imagined, he said, that great competing lines would 
be combined and the employees had hoped that when 
the commission issued its plan it would be one in the 
public interest, but they were so amazed at the effect 
this would have on the employees that they had dis- 
cussed court action to prevent it before the Couzens 
resolution was introduced. They are now supporting 
the resolution on the ground that it will prevent the 
merger of the two northern lines and also others until 
Congress can further consider the subject. 

Mr. Doak referred to the reduction of 193,000 in the 
number of railway employees since 1923, saying there 
had been an increase in the freight handled in that time, 
and expressed concern that the tendency toward get- 
ting more work done with less labor on railways and 
in other industries may lead to serious consequences 
unless something is done to mitigate the effects. F. H. 
Wilson, representing the Order of Railway Conductors, 
and C. W. Barlow, representing the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen on the Northern Pacific, told the 
committee that 1500 employees would be displaced by 
the unification. 


Views of the Commission 


Commissioner Eastman appeared on April 18 at the 
request of the committee and read a letter addressed 
to the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce which, following its usual practice of requesting 
the views of the commission on bills affecting it, had 
asked for a report on the resolution similar to the 
Couzens resolution introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentative Knutson, of Minnesota. The letter said in 
part: 

“It will be seen that under the existing law such 
consolidations and unifications as the commission may 
authorize can only be authorized after the commission 
has found that they will be in the public interest, and 
that it may attach to its grant of authority such terms 
and conditions as it conceives to be necessary. Under 
these circumstances, an expression of opinion by the 
commission that there is need for the suspension ot 
its authority as to these matters would amount to an 
expression of opinion that it doubts its own ability to 
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determine wisely, on a record made in public hearing 
after due notice, what is in the public interest and to 
act accordingly. 

“Difference of opinion among the members of the 
commission as to what the public interest requires in 
the case of particular unifications have, of course, 
arisen. A notable case in point, recently decided, is 
Great Northern Pac. Ry. Co. Acquisition, 162 I.C.C. 
37. Divergent views were therein expressed and are 
adhered to. They need not be repeated here. 

“It should also be stated that many of the unifica- 
tions which have been approved by the commission 
were unifications to which no one objected, on the 
ground of public interest or on any other ground. 
Often they were unifications of small carriers with 
larger systems. This may be illustrated by the list of 
authorizations during the year ended October 31, 1929, 
as published in our last annual report to Congress, at 
page 311. It will be noted that of the 44 acquisitions of 
control there enumerated, 31 involved properties of less 
than 100 miles each. 

“The suspension for a time of all power to unify 
would to some extent make it necessary to continue 
uneconomical expenditures which could be eliminated 
by unification. It is possible that in some particular 
case the results might be serious. It would deprive the 
short lines of a market for their properties. 

“There are, however, means of bringing carriers by 
railroad under common control without supervision by 
the commission under existing law, or authority from 
it. Such methods were explained to your committee by 
a representative of this commission at recent hearings 
in the holding company investigation which you are con- 
ducting. The commission favors legislation which will 
prohibit such unsupervised forms of virtual unification.” 

Senator Couzens asked if it would not be possible for 
Congress to provide a better definition of what is in 
the public interest. “If Congress can lay down a rule, 
instead of leaving it to the discretion of the commis- 
sion,” replied Commissioner Eastman. Senator Couzens 
said the commission is divided in some cases as to what 
is in the public interest and that it seemed to him that 
sufficient consideration had not been given to the pro- 
tection of the employees. Mr. Eastman said that he did 
not recall that labor had appeared in opposition to any 
unification before the commission except one involving 
terminal operations in Los Angeles, and that the term 
public interest is broad enough to include all parties. 
He said that some carriers have contended the com- 
mission has not power to attach certain conditions to its 
orders but that they have been accepted so far without 
legislation. 

Senator Couzens asked if the commission would con- 
sider it in the public interest if a consolidation should 
require less men. Certainly anything that enables a 
railroad to operate more efficiently would be in the pub- 
lic interest, Mr. Eastman replied, and practically all 
economies involve less labor, but it might be desirable 
to attach certain conditions to the effect that the reduc- 
tion shall be accomplished gradually. He referred to 
the testimony of President Willard of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, who said that a reduction of 7500 men could be 
effected on that road in five years merely by a policy 
of not replacing with new men the 1500 or so that die 
or resign every year. He said he thought the testimony 
in the Great Northern Pacific case was that the roads 
did not expect to secure all their economies at once and 
that many would take years to accomplish. Senator 
Couzens said he was concerned with the whole program 
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of efficiency and that it seemed to him the whole burden 
should not be placed on the employees, 

Senator Brookhart asked if the situation as to holding 
companies is an emergency making it necessary to act 
now. Mr. Eastman replied that holding companies have 
been very active in the past year and that he could only 
judge the future by the past, and that the commission 
has no authority over them except as to a violation of 
the Clayton law. It is now looking into the acquisitions 
by the Alleghany and Pennroad corporations to see 
whether there are any violations and he would not un- 
dertake to say whether there are any, but there are cer- 
tain difficulties involved in procedure under that law. 

Mr. Eastman pointed out that the commission has 
approved 314 acquisitions of control, involving 52,363 
miles, since the transportation act was passed. 


Senate Resolution Suggested 


Senator Fess raised the question as to whether a 
Senate resolution directed against the Great Northern 
Pacific case would have any effect, and Senator Dill 
remarked that he had introduced a resolution to forbid 
the commission to approve a consolidation of the North- 
ern lines. 

Senator Pittman then asked the effect on the com- 
mission of a Senate resolution, or of the passage by the 
Senate of the joint resolution if the House should not 
act on it. Commissioner Eastman said that the law 
would not be changed by action of the Senate alone, al- 
though the commission might possibly postpone some 
action, if legislation seemed imminent, until it could as- 
certain how the House would act. Senator Wheeler 
also asked if the commission would be influenced by a 
request of the Senate to hold up action in the Great 
Northern Pacific case. The commission would pay at- 
tention to anything the Senate said, Mr. Eastman re- 
plied, but of course would be governed by the law. Re- 
ferring to the language of the resolution and the com- 
mission’s suggested amendment he said that the word 
“unification” is not defined and that it is uncertain how 
the courts might interpret it. 

Senator Pittman asked if it would not be advisable 
to require railroads desiring to consolidate to agree 
with the commission in advance on a valuation for rate 
purposes. Mr. Eastman saw several legal difficulties in 
such a plan, such as the question whether the govern- 
ment could coerce a company into accepting something 
less than its constitutional right, but that he would be 
glad to go into the subject if hearings are held on the 
Howell rate-base bill. 

Chairman McManamy, who appeared on April 21, 
said the resolution seemed to him to be in line with 
what the commission has been recommending for five 
years and to represent an effort to maintain the status 
quo until Congress can clarify the present law. He said 
he believed the law intends that the commission shall 


preserve the competition of trunk lines but that there 


is a question as to where the commission should draw 
the line as to how much competition is substantial. 
When Senator Hawes asked if there is any danger of 
a consolidation of the Northern lines before the next 
session Mr. McManamy said that it might be approved 
at once if the roads present a substantial compliance 
with the conditions. He said he shared the objections 
against legislative rate-making but that the commission 
has been urging clarification of the law for a long time 
and held up its consolidation plan for nine years. “Now 
consolidation has become an active subject,” he said, 
“and if the holding companies continue in the next year 
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or so to make the progress they have in the past two 
years it won’t make much difference what law you put 
on the statute books unless we have a law to unscramble 
them.” Chairman McManamy said he was inclined to 
agree with Commissioner Eastman’s suggestion that a 
suspension of the relief from the anti-trust laws might 
be adequate. 

Commissioner Brainerd said that he agreed that all 
forms of consolidation should be brought under the 
iurisdiction of the commission and that possibly rail- 
roads should be prohibited from acquiring stock in 
other companies «without the approval of the commis- 
sion, as national banks are prohibited from investing 
in other banks. He thought the effect of an indefinite 
suspension of the commission’s authority would be to 
delay and perhaps discourage some consolidations that 
would be very desirable and he mentioned the pending 
application of the Missouri Pacific for authority to 
unify its subsidiaries by lease as one to which there is 
little opposition. Asked his opinion of the Hawes bill 
he said he thought the commission now has ample 
authority to impose such conditions, although perhaps 
not to the extent of requiring the roads to buy the 
homes of the employees. 

Asked how the commission could find the Great 
Northern Pacific unification in the public interest after 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the Northern 
Securities case, Commissioner Brainerd pointed out 
that the situation has greatly changed since 1904, when 
the two Northern lines had somewhat of a monopoly 
in the territory, because since then the Milwaukee and 
Canadian National have built additional transconti- 
nental lines, while the Union Pacific has increased its 
mileage in the northwest, so that there is much more 
competition in the territory. He said that the report 
is not binding on the commission which would have 
to reach a new decision if the supplemental plan is 
submitted to it. 


Commissioner Porter Sees Need for Strong Systems 


It remained for Commissioner Porter, however, to 
give the committee a comprehensive explanation of the 
theory on which the commission had found that a uni- 
fication of the northern lines would be in the public 
interest, and also, of the relation between the anti- 
trust laws and the transportation act, he raised his 
voice and pressed his statement with sufficient vigor to 
get it through the interruptions of the Senators. Mr. 
Porter pointed out that Congress had told the com- 
mission to provide for the consolidation of the rail- 
roads into a limited number of systems and, among 
other conditions, to preserve competition as fully as 
possible. This made it necessary, he said, to eliminate 
some competition between two lines, in some cases in 
order to build up strong competition between systems. 
He pointed out that only a very small percentage of 
the traffic of the two Northern lines is competitive, and 
outlined the whole western situation to show how the 
commission felt it necessary to try to build up both 
the Milwaukee and the Northern system as strong 
competitors of the systems to the north and south of 
them pointing out that while it proposed to allow the 
two Northerns to go together, at the same time it in- 
tended to weaken them by requiring them to give up 
the Burlington and to strengthen the Milwaukee by 
requiring the Northern lines to open their western 
terminals to it and to give it trackage over the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle. “So,” he said, “if the Northern 


lines pay the very large price the majority put upon 
them as a condition precedent to unification they will 
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have also built up their competitor, the Milwaukee.” 
He said he thought the commission is under obligation 
to hold further hearings in case the supplemental plan 
is presented to it. Mr. Porter also referred to the 
Missouri Pacific unification as one to which there is 
little objection. He said he was in favor of consolida- 
tions as necessary to enable the railroads to strengthen 
themselves in competition with motor traffic, water- 
ways and airplanes. Referring to the latter part of the 
Couzens resolution he said he was very doubtful if it 
would reach what the committee wants it to reach ex- 
cept in cases where acquisitions of holding companies 
may contravene the anti-trust laws, Senator Pittman, 
who had previously criticized the Northern report, 
seemed much impressed with Commissioner Porter’s 
statement and said he would be satisfied if all the com- 
missioners were like him, but because he apparently did 
not understand that Mr. Porter was expressing the 
view of the majority he asked if it would not be appro- 
priate to provide by law that the commission should 
only allow elimination of competition between two lines 
when there is a third line to afford competition. 

Mr. Hines appeared before the committee on April 
23 and explained many features of the Great Northern 
Pacific unification case which had been misunderstood in 
connection with previous testimony, showing that in- 
stead of reducing the number of employees the plan of 
the companies would probably result eventually in more 
employment. He said that instead of having ignored 
the interests of labor the officers of the companies had 
shown in the testimony before the commission that sev- 
eral years would be required to effect all the economies 
proposed and that any reduction of forces that would 
result would be met by simply omitting to fill vacancies, 
so that there would be no general or wholesale dis- 
charge. However, he said, the unification plan will 
make it possible for the Great Northern to use for loco- 
motive fuel, coal from mines on the Northern Pacific 
in Montana which would add about 1,600,000 tons a 
year to the coal production of that state while its trans- 
portation to the Great Northern would exceed in volume 
that which would be displaced by the use of shorter 
routes. He also pointed out that the unification would 
result in an increased manufacture of rolling stock in 
the Northwest. 

There has been unnecessary alarm and great exag- 
geration, Mr. Hines said, as to the effect of the proposal 
on labor and on communities largely dependent on rail- 
road labor, and most of the communities that intervened 
in the case favored the unification. “Labor is not men- 
aced,” he said, “the contrary will be the effect.” He 
also said that he would not object if the commission 
should attach a condition to any order it should issue 
providing that there should be no reduction in employ- 
ment except such as could be taken care of by the nat- 
ural turnover, but, in reply to questions, he said that 
the commission has adequate power under the present 
law and he thought it better that the commission should 
have discretion to balance various elements of the pub- 
lic interest against each other rather than that Congress 
should adopt some drastic rule to prohibit reduction in 
forces. He referred to many of the general and ex- 
aggerated statements made before the committee as an 
indication that Congress is not itself in a position to 
get at all of the fact and that discretion should be al- 
lowed to a tribunal that is in a position to investigate the 
facts. When Senator Couzens remarked that the com- 
mission has never attached conditions. relating to labor 
and that there is no assurance that it will, Mr. Hines 
pointed out that the statement of the executives of the 
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northern lines at the hearing had been given wide pub- 
licity at the time, 1927, and that labor had not inter- 
vened in the case, so it was assumed that the testimony 
had fairly met the situation, and that probably that was 
the reason the commission had not dealt with the sub- 
ject. Senator Pittman said he thought the commission 
has the power to impose such conditions but that it is 
not advised as to what Congress thinks should be the 
policy, and he suggested legislation to make the policy 
clear. 

Taking up the subject of competition, Mr. Hines 
showed that 75 per cent of the traffic of the two lines 
is local and that of the 25 per cent that is now com- 
petitive only 2 per cent will not have competition with 
other roads after the unification. He also showed that 
the zone of about 400 miles including the northern tier 
of states has more railroad competition than the 1,200- 
mile zone south of it. The theory of the anti-trust laws 
was that no two carriers might be combined if there 
was any substantial competition between them, he said, 
regardless of the amount of other competition in the 
territory. Under that theory there could be few com- 
binations, but the transportation act adopted a different 
theory, that, while competition should be preserved the 
test is as to how much competition the public interest 
requires and the commission in this case decided that 
sufficient competition would be preserved. The sugges- 
tion made by Commissioner Eastman, he said, would be 
to go back to the old theory of the anti-trust laws, which 
were inefficient and extreme, and would afford little 
opportunity to work out any improvement in the existing 
situation by avoiding unnecessary waste. Mr. Hines 
was to continue his testimony on April 24 and told the 
committee he would discuss the matter of the present 
status of the unification plan. 


Record Business on Union Pacific 
(Continued from page 968) 


ment. Retirements totaled $4,450,594 and the net ad- 
dition to property investment was $11,409,618. Among 
the important additions and betterments were a number 
of new station structures, water facilities at eight 
points, enginehouse improvements at two points, nu- 
merous new bridges, enlarged telephone facilities, 335 
miles of color light signals, a new fuel station, several 
grade crossing elimination projects, extensive additions 
to wood preserving equipment, 122 new track motor 
cars, etc. Equipment purchases included 25 locomo- 
tives, 500 freight cars and 60 passenger train cars. The 
locomotives were of the 4-12-2 type, tractive power 
96,650 Ib. for use in freight. The system at the end 
of the year had 1,670 standard gage locomotives of an 
average tractive power of 49,260 Ib. 

The more numerous classes of locomotives in serv- 
ice at the end of the year were as follows: 


No. Average Tractive 
Type in Service Power (Ib.) 
2-8-0 480 41,540 
2-8-2 362 51,400 
0-6-0 196 30,983 
4-6-2 187 35,998 
2-10-2 144 72,127 
4-6-0 80 29,479 
2-8-8-0 70 108,832 
4-12-2 63 96,650 
4-8-2 60 54,838 
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Train Accidents in August 
Risse co of train accidents issued by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission for the month of 
August, 1929, cover six collisions and five de- 
railments. Abstracts of these reports follow: 


Collisions 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Wadsworth, 
Ill., August 9, 5:05 p. m.—This accident occurred on the 
double track line from Milwaukee, Wis.. southward to 
Chicago, but in this report the trains moving toward 
Chicago are classed as eastbound and the opposite 
movements westbound. Eastbound passenger train No. 
46, on the westbound track, moving at 20 or 30 miles 
an hour, ran over a facing point switch and collided 
with the head of a westbound freight standing on the 
side track ; the engineman and fireman of the passenger 
train were killed. A trespasser also was killed. Twenty 
passengers and two employees were injured. 

The passenger train, by order No. 29, had run on 
the left-hand track from Ranney, about nine miles 
north of Wadsworth. Russell (four miles north of 
Wadsworth) is a station where on previous occasions 
No. 46 had been returned to its normal track, and 
Operator Porter, at Wadsworth, by mistake, this time 
copied the order to read Russell instead of Wadsworth. 
The order was sent by telephone to all three of these 
points and Porter had failed to check his copy with the 
repetitions made by other stations. The inspector con- 
cludes that Porter was mentally disturbed about per- 
sonal affairs. The operator who was relieved by Porter 
at 4 p. m., said that, apparently because he had some- 
thing on his mind, Porter was not paying proper atten- 
tion to his duties; and the other operator, on his way 
home, gave considerable thought to the matter but con- 
cluded there was no occasion for making further in- 
quiry or protest. Operator Newyear, at Russell, testi- 
fied that Porter had repeated the order correctly. New- 
year should have stopped No. 46 at his station until he 
could get permission, under the manual block system 
rules, from Wadsworth for it to proceed; but this he 
did not do, depending on the train orders to prevent any 
movement northward from Wadsworth in the face of 
No. 46. 

The direct cause of the collision was the open switch. 
This switch is about one mile north of Wadsworth sta- 
tion but is controlled by the operator. He had turned it 
hecause he was sure the road was clear for the north- 
bound freight. The action of Porter in setting the 
switch for the freight before he knew that the freight 
had a right to go, and his carelessness in copying the 
order, are attributed to the fact that he clearly was not 
in proper mental condition to attend to his duties. It 
is held that the operator at Russell had no reasonable 
excuse for neglecting to carry out the manual block 
system rule. The engineman of No. 46 is also at fault 
for his failure to reduce speed to 10 miles an hour when 
approaching the interlocking limits at Wadsworth; also 
for ignoring the indication of the dwarf signal which 
was set at stop because of the switch being set for the 
side track. Thus, each of three employees failed to 
perform his own duties properly while yet any one of 
the three could have prevented the collision. The final 
injunction of the report is that it is necessary to guard 
continually against taking chances; against the inclina- 
tion to act upon assumption, and against the idea that 
one employee can wink at the rules himself and depend 
upon the care of another to prevent disaster. Operator 
Porter and the engineman had had over 30 years’ ex- 
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perience, and Operator Newyear had had over 10 years’ 
experience. 


Baltimore & Ohio, Wilsmere, Del., August 11, 3 
a. m.—A string of freight cars in the yard was pushed 
forward without a proper signal and ran into the side 
of locomotive No. 4623, without train, moving in the 
opposite direction; and the fireman of this locomotive 
was killed. It appears that back-up signals, given with 
a hand lantern, which had been intended for 4623, were 
given in such a way (parallel to the track) that one of 
them was understood as a proceed signal by the man 
running the pushing locomotive (the fireman, not the 
engineman). At all events, the inspector could not 
find that any person had given a proceed signal, and 
as this fireman was about 1000 ft. away, it is the con- 
clusion that he mistook one of the back-up signals. The 
inspector says that if two brakemen, who should have 
been on or near the moving freight cars, had been there 
instead of crossing to the far side of another track, it 
is possible that the collision could have been prevented. 


Denver & Salt Lake, Volcano, Colo., August 12, 7:25 
a. m.—A work train moving westward at about three 
miles an hour collided with a section motor car, moving 
east, at about seven miles an hour, and three employees 
on the motor car were injured, two of them fatally. The 
cause is given as failure of the section foreman to pro- 
vide proper flag protection. 


Grand Trunk Western, Morrice, Mich., August 18, 
5:41 a. m—Eastbound freight train 484, second section, 
moving at 35 to 45 miles an hour, ran into the rear of 
eastbound freight train No. 486 which had been stopped 
because of delay to a preceding freight ; one locomotive, 
one caboose and ten cars were wrecked. The engineman 
and fireman were killed and one brakeman injured. The 
collision occurred in a dense fog within one or two 
minutes after the leading train had been stopped. It 
was primarily due to second 484 being run at excessive 
speed, considering the weather conditions. The report 
contains a long statement as to what was done with 
fusees but the evidence is conflicting, the men on the 
following train maintaining that they did not see any 
fusees where the other crew said that fusees had been 
thrown off. This road has automatic block signals on 
its line (double track) between Chicago and Battle 
Creek and the report expresses the belief that, in view 
of the average daily train movement, 36 trains a day, 
“there is justification for a recommendation that steps 
be taken toward providing block signal protection” on 
this part of the road. The train dispatcher testified 
that in extreme cases of inclement weather, and where 
conditions warrant it, trains are blocked one station 
apart but, apparently, the fog on this day was not 
classed as extreme inclement weather. 


Fort Wayne-Lima, Middlepoint, Ohio, August 21, 
4:28 a. m.— Westbound freight train extra 763 consist- 
ing of seven cars, hauled by electric motor 763, passed 
France Siding contrary to an order which had been re- 
ceived, and collided with eastbound extra 853, while 
moving at from 25 to 40 miles an hour. The eastbound 
train had been brought to a stop. Both motor cars were 
demolished and two freight cars were badly damaged. 
The motorman of the westbound train was killed and 
five other employees were injured. The motorman of 
the eastbound train saw the headlight of the other when 
it was about two miles away, but it was not realized 
that the westbound train was on the main track, and 
approaching, until within about 1000 ft. The conductor 
of the westbound train says that as he was approaching 
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France Siding, he was dozing, and did not awaken until 
a moment before the collision occurred. He was riding 
in the front end of the motor but did not know whether 
or not the motorman also was asleep. The conductor 
said that he was in good physical condition and did not 
feel tired when he went on duty at 10:30 p. m. The 
inspector thinks that the motorman as well as the con- 
ductor was asleep. The conductor had made his brake- 
man acquainted with the contents of the train order 
but the brakeman was unable to state whether the order 
required the stop to be made at France or at Cave. 
This brakeman said that at the time of the collision he 
was sitting in the motor car examining bills and reports 
for the purpose of learning the work of a conductor’s 
position; and the report says that if he had not been 
so occupied in studying clerical duties, he might not 
have been so careless as not to discover the mistake of 
the conductor. This brakeman: had been in the service 
only a little over one month. 


Pennsylvania, Royalton, Pa., August 26, 3:30 a.m.— 
Eastbound freight extra 1369 ran into the rear of east- 
bound freight extra 1045 which had been stopped to 
take water, and engine 1369 was overturned. Several 
cars were wrecked and the engineman and one brake- 
man were killed; one fireman was injured. The col- 
lision occurred within yard limits and the engineman 
of 1369 is censured for not properly controlling his 
speed. The line is operated by the manual block sys- 
tem and he had received a permissive signal at the en- 
trance of the block. The report, however, places the 
primary blame on the conductor and the flagman of 
1045, for not providing proper flag protection. This 
train had been stopped a short distance back to take 
some cars and the report questions the judgment of 
the engineman in calling in the flagman when he fully 
intended to stop again at the water column. The front 
end brakeman knew that a stop was to be made for 
water yet neglected to mention this to other members 
of the crew when he might easily have done so. 


Derailments 


Tonopah & Tidewater, Soda, Cal., Monday, August 
5, 7:45 a.m.—Northbound mixed train No. 25 was de- 
railed at bridge 36-A which had been washed off its 
bearings by a flood, and the engineman and fireman 
were killed. There had been a severe rain storm on 
Sunday in the mountains west of the railroad and also 
some rain near the track, causing a flood in a bed 
ordinarily dry; the bridge was floated to a point 50 ft. 
east of the track. There are only six scheduled trains 
a week on this road; No. 25 north bound on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday and No. 26 southbound on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. There had been no 
train over the line since Saturday night and the blame 
is placed. on the section foreman. The rule requires 
the road to be patroled every day, Sundays included. 
The track was seasonably examined as far south as mile 
post 38 but, says the report, the track walker should 
have continued four miles farther to the south end of 
his section. 


Southern, Daisy, Tenn., August 7—A work tram 
consisting of 17 cars or more, being pushed slowly on 
a side track, was derailed at the end of the track; the 
leading car struck a store building, killing one person 
therein. There is a reverse curve on the side track 
and the engineman had not a good view of the leading 
portion of the train. The blame is laid on the engine- 
man and on the brakeman who failed to keep himseli 
where he could be seen both by the conductor at the 
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leading end and by the engineman. The rule requires 
an engineman, when he loses the view of the man who 
should give hand signals, to bring his train to a stop. 
There is a second side track, leading off from the 
first one, and this second is longer. The engineman 
sought to excuse himself by saying that he assumed 
that the cars were being pushed into the other track. 


St. Louis-San Francisco, Henrietta, Okla., August 
18, 5.59 a.m.—Northbound express train No. 118 was 
derailed at a facing point switch, making a bad wreck, 
the locomotive being overturned. Twelve passengers 
and two employees were killed and 27 passengers, two 
mail clerks and two express messengers were injured. 
The employees killed were the engineman and the fire- 
man; the passengers killed were riding in the day 
coach, which lodged in such a position in the wreck that 
its occupants were scalded by steam from the locomo- 
tive. The derailment was due to a partly open switch, 
apparently the results of malicious tampering. No 
trouble had been experienced with main line switches 
in this vicinity, though yard-track switches sometimes 
were found cocked or partly opened. It is believed 
that the switch was open so little that the target did 
not serve to warn the engineman that it was in wrong 
position. 





Pennsylvania, Condit, Ohio, August 18.—Southbound 
passenger train No. 614, consisting of 12 cars, drawn 
by locomotives 7142 and 7271, moving at about 60 miles 
an hour on a descending grade, was derailed and 251 
passengers and three employees were injured. The 
leading locomotive remained on the rails but its tender 
ran off the track, and the second locomotive and its 
tender were both derailed and overturned. The first six 
cars were derailed. An iron nut 3%4-in. thick and 1%- 
in. square, found near the track, is believed to have been 
lying on the rail and to have caused the derailment. 
Where the nut came from could not be discovered but, 
says the report, it is possible that it had been riding 
loose on some part of the locomotive. 


Central of Georgia, Glenwood, Ala., August 29.— 
Eastbound passenger train No. 16, moving at about 35 
miles an hour, was derailed at a highway crossing and 
the locomotive was overturned. The fireman was killed 
and the engineman injured. There was sand on the 
track and this is given as the cause of the derailment. 
The crossing is not planked and the highway on both 
sides is descending toward the track. A heavy rain 
had fallen about 15 minutes before this train came 
along, and although the ditches and arrangement of 
grades to protect against high water appear to have 
been unexceptionable, this rain is put down as the cause 
of the sand being washed on the track. The section 
foreman lives four miles away and no section men 
were on duty at the time of the accident. 


THe Tarus Express, recently inaugurated by the Turkish 
State Railways, has reduced traveling time from western 
Europe to Egypt and India to about 10 days, according to 
Department of Commerce reports. The new train, carrying 


three classes of passengers and sleeping and dining cars, leaves 
Istanbul (Constantinople) three times a week, an hour after the 
arrival of the Simplon Orient Express from London, Paris and 
Connections for Egypt are made at Bayak, Syria, and 
for India at Nissibin, where automobile service is provided to 
Kerkuk, from which point trains run to Bagdad and Basra on 
the Persian Gulf. 


Berlin. 
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Looking Backward 




















Fifty Years Ago 


The Greenville & Columbia [now part of the Southern], 
extending from Columbia, S. C., to Greenville, 143 miles, 
was sold at Columbia on April 15 under a decree of fore- 
closure and was purchased for $2,964,000 for the account 
of a combination formed by the second-mortgage bond- 
holders.—Railroad Gasette, April 23, 1880. 

The Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs, running 
north from Kansas City, Mo., along the Missouri river to 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, 199 miles, and with about 55 miles 
of branch lines, has passed into the control of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, having been purchased by Boston 
capitalists interested in the latter road. This acquisition is 
an important one, giving the Burlington access to Kansas 
City and a number of other points on the Missouri river at 
which competition is active—Raitlway Age, April 29, 1880. 

The master car builders and superintendents of nine roads 
operating east of Chicago and north of the Ohio river mei 
at Buffalo, N. Y., on April 22 and 23, and after examining 
17 different styles of cars and discussing their features, 
agreed upon a standard for each of the following named 
varieties: Box cars, four and eight wheels; stock cars, single 
and double deck; gondola cars, four and eight wheels; flat 
cars. The specifications for these cars have not yet been 
made public, but the important fact is that a standard was 
chosen.—Railway Age, April 29, 1880. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


Henry Miller, general superintendent of the Missouri dis- 
trict of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Wabash. T. F. Whittelsey, 
former general superintendent of the Toledo & Ohio Central, 
and more recently general manager of the Toledo Terminal 
has been appointed general manager of the Mobile, Jackson 
& Kansas City [now part of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern]. 
—Railway Age, April 28, 1905. 

The first 10 days of the rate hearings now being conducted 
by the Senate committee on interstate commerce have been 
taken up with the testimony of the general counsel of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the president of the Boston 
& Maine and the attorney for the Louisville & Nashville. 
They declared that it would be dangerous and almost revo- 
lutionary to intrust to any government commission so sweep- 
ing a power over railroads and the business interests of the 
country as that involved in the direct making of rates.—Rail- 
way Age, April 28, 1905. 


Ten Years Ago 


The new headhouse of the St. Paul (Minn.) Union station 
was opened for business on April 4. The structure, which 
cost $1,500,000, is part of the general terminal improvement 
in St. Paul which will be completed in 1923 and will cost 
about $14,000,000.—Railway Age, April 23, 1920. 

Representatives of the “outlaw” strikers were refused an 
immediate hearing before the Railroad Labor Board on 
Monday at Washington on the ground that they had not 
complied with the terms of the law and that cases brought 
before the board in accordance with the procedure outlined 
by the law were entitled to precedence.—Railway Age, April 
23, 1920. 

The disturbance of railroad passenger traffic in and around 
New York, resulting from the yardmen’s strike, has been 
gradually abated during the past week and train movements 
are now nearing normal, but the freight situation continues 
to be much restricted. At Chicago, Department of Justice 
agents arrested the leaders of the Chicago Yardmen’s As- 
sociation and the United Enginemen’s Association, the or- 
ganizations which have been behind the walkout, while the 
strike has been gradually collapsing.—Ratlway Age, April 23, 
1920. 
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Comment on Extended Piston Rods 


Str Lovis, Mo. 


To THe Epirtor: 

I was very much interested in Doctor Giesl’s excellent 
description of the Austrian 2-8-4 locomotive in March 22 
Railway Age, and particularly in his comments on extended 
piston rods in the last paragraph on page 687, where 
he states “Certainly the extension is expensive nonsense un- 
less made sufficiently stiff to carry the piston properly which, 
oddly enough, is often neglected.” 

It seems very few engineers appreciate that the length of 
the main rod has a great deal to do in determining the plane 
in which the piston head travels. The shorter the main rod, 
the more wear is found in the top of the cylinder bore at 
mid-stroke and at the bottom of the bore at the stroke ends. 
This peculiar wear is caused by the crosshead lifting the 
piston head when the crosshead is flattened against the top 
guide by the angularity of the main rod at the top and bottom 
quarter, because the piston rod is rigidly attached to the 
crosshead. 

This movement is borne out by the number of piston rods that 
break in close proximity to the rigid fit in the crosshead and 
the number of cylinder packing rings that are broken by the 
dropping of the piston head at both ends of the stroke when 
that main rod is in line with the piston rod. 

The greater the amount of play between the crosshead and 
the guides, the greater is the lifting and dropping of the piston 
head, and the greater is the bending stress on the piston rod 
at the rigid crosshead fit. 

With this action understood, it is evident that the extended 
piston-rod bearing is called upon to carry the weight of the 
piston head only at the ends of the stroke where it is subject 
to quite a hammer blow. In other words, the effect of the 
angularity of the main rod on the crosshead and the crosshead’s 
rigid connection to the piston rod does not permit the piston 
head to travel in a line determined by the cylinder bore. 


W. J. ScHLAcKs. 


New Book 


Centenary History of the Liverpool & Manchester Railway. By 
C. F. Dendy Marshall, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England. Published by the Locomotive Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd., 3, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4, England. 
Price $7.50. 


The author of this book is well-known in Great Britain and 
is becoming better known in this country as a writer of author- 
ity on railroad subjects. In addition to being a frequent con- 
tributor to British railway trade papers, he is the author of two 
well-known books, namely, “The Resistance of Express Trains” 
and “Two Essays in Early Locomotive History.” This book 
is written in Mr. Marshall’s interesting style and contains a 
large number of illustrations, one of which is a map of the 
Liverpool & Manchester with a profile of the line which includes 
the one and one-half miles of track over which the Rainhill 
Trials were run. There are many illustrations in color, and 
in many respects the book is an excellent example of the 
printer's art. 

The account given in this Centenary History of the Liverpool 
& Manchester is based on a careful study of every work in- 
cluded in the bibliography outlined in Chapter XIV. References 
are given for all of the more important statements, except such 
as either are unlikely ever to be questioned, or can be quite 
easily verified. There are fifteen chapters in the book and a 
profusion of illustrations in color, most of which are repro- 
duced from originals in Mr. Marshall's collection. Other illus- 


trations were loaned by Robert Stephenson & Company from the 
book entitled “A Century of Locomotive Building.” 
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Chapter I describes briefly the Liverpool & Manchester and 
its means of communication down to 1825; Chapter II, the state 
of railway development in 1825; Chapter III, the preliminaries ; 
Chapter IV, the makers of the line; Chapter V, the construc- 
tion; Chapter VI, the Rainhill Trials; Chapter VII, the open- 
ing day; Chapter VIII, the line as a going concern, and Chap- 
ters [IX and X, the regular and supplementary locomotives. The 
remaining chapters discuss the builders of the locomotive, 
branch and connecting railways, the early views of the line 
and commemorative medals and miscellaneous objects of in- 
terest. The appendix contains a transcript of the relevant por- 
tions of Rastrick’s “Rainhill” notebook. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Annual Report of the Director General of Railroads, 1929. 
Discusses trustee accounts, collections from carriers, Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., pending litigation, employees’ compensa- 
tion awards, finances. 6 p. Pub. U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Cape-to-Cairo Route, compiled by Leo Weinthal. 
Special Supplement to the Illustrated London News, February 
22, 1930. A series of articles on the natural resources, scenic 
attractions, and transportation facilities by rail, water, and 
air. Illustrations and maps. 44 p. Pub. by Illustrated London 
News, London, England. 

Coérdinated Motor-Rail-Steamship Transportation, by G. 
Lloyd Wilson. Discusses significance of codrdinated transport, 
the terminal problem with special reference to the St. Louis 
plan, the Cincinnati plan, and services at New York and 
Chicago, rail-motor line-haul codrdinated freight services, 
Boston and Maine services, container car services, terminal 
cartage in England and in Canada, store-door freight service, 
motor-railroad passenger services, motor rail-cars, motor- 
electric railway service, steamship-motor services, and the 
objectives of codrdination. 228 p. Pub. by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York City. $3.50. 

The Geographic Aspects of Transportation, by W. O. 
Blanchard. A series of questions and maps to be used in the 
study of the law of trade, trade centers, land and inland water 
transport, ocean transport and air transport. 92 p. Pub. by 
Henry Holt & Co., New York City. $1.75. 

Preliminary Statement of Capitalisation and Income, Class I 
Railways....Year Ended December 31, 1929. Statement No. 
3060 (Sixth in the Series) compiled by Bureau of Statistics, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 33 p.. Pub. by U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., Washington, D. C., 35 cents. 


Periodical Articles 


The Co-ordination of Transport, by Ashton Davies. “Co- 
ordination is a word of which more is being heard today than 
ever before. Various people have various interpretations and 
for the purposes of this paper I will define co-ordination as 
the blending of transport in its different forms, and of the 
different units within each form, to provide the maximum 
of service at the minimum of cost.” p. 251. Journal of the 
Institute of Transport, April, 1930, p. 251-259, with Discus- 
sion p. 259-266. 

Master Builder, by Lee Foster Hartman. Episodes on the 
last journey of a man who “through a vast sector of the 
continent, once a stubborn, unclaimed wilderness . . . had thrust 
the thin wedge of his railroad by sheer, grim persistence.” 
A short story. Harper’s, May, 1930, p. 696-704. 

Railroads Join Pullman Company in Drive to Fill Empty 
Berths. Reduced rates, and luxurious equipment. Business 
Week, April 16, 1930, p. 14-15. 






































Grass Cutting Record 


Sectionmaster L. L. Matthis, of the Atlantic Coast Line at 
Fincher, Fla., claims the world’s grass cutting record. He and 
his force cut grass from 31,780 ft. of right of way, or 6 mi. 
100 ft., in 24 working days. 


Another Kentucky Colonel 


After some months’ inactivity, so far as railroaders were 
concerned, the governor of Kentucky has again appointed a 
railroader as a colonel on his staff. This time it’s Train- 
master John C. Moore, of the Louisville terminals of the 
Louisville & Nashville. 


Boston and Albany 


Perhaps you didn’t know that there are two railroads in this 
country whose terminals are Boston and Albany. First, the 
Boston & Albany, operating between Boston, Mass., and 
Albany, N. Y., second, the Georgia Northern, operating between 
Boston, Ga., and Albany. 


Bridge Champions 


The recent city-wide bridge tournament held in Dallas, 
Texas, resulted in a sweeping victory for the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, and particularly for the engineering department 
of that line. J. L. Noel, rodman in the office of the engineer 
maintenance of way, won first prize with high total, and Mrs. 
F. A. Hughes, secretary to the engineer maintenance of way, 
had the second highest score. 


This is Probably the Record 


CHICAGO. 
To THE Epitor: 

In Odds and Ends of March 8, you refer to numerous cross- 
ings of a single stream on the Southern Pacific and on the 
Boston & Albany. Just west of Dubuque, Iowa, the Illinois 
Central crosses Catfish creek 19 times in 6.02 miles, with a 
maximum of five crossings in one mile. 


S. F. Grear, 
Asst. Engineer of Bridges, Illinois Central. 


Prohibit Actors’ Interurban Autos 


It may be of interest to passenger agents to know that 
vaudeville actors on the “big time” are forbidden to use 
automobiles. A notice posted back-stage at the State-Lake 
theatre, Chicago, calls their attention to the fact that the use 
of automobiles for transportation between one city and another 
constitutes a violation of contract. According to the notice, 
actors who travel by motor either don’t arrive on time or 
else arrive in no fit condition to do their work. 


Long Tickets 


Pennsylvania ticket sellers have recently made records in 
the way of long tickets. G. L. Masters, sales manager of the 
National Lock Washer Company, recently bought one in 
Newark, N. J., that was 132 in. long, and contained 45 cou- 
pons. An editor recently purchased a ticket at the Pennsyl- 
vania Station in New York that was &3 in. long, involved 
transportation over 17 different railways, and called for a trip 
of more than 13,500 miles, more than half the distance around 
the globe. 


“Layin’ ’em Down” 


Some track-laying records that may possibly be equalled, but 
seldom surpassed, were hung up recently on the Norfolk & 
Western, according to the February issue of the employees’ 
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magazine of that road. One track gang, headed by Sam 
Melvin, laid 3,205 feet of 130-lb. rail through the Norfolk & 
Western’s Coaldale tunnel in one hour and 17 minutes, while 
another, in charge of J. M. Beckner, .extra-gang foreman, laid 
15,600 ft. of rail of the same section between Front Royal, 
Va., and Riverton, in nine hours. Melvin’s record was one 
foot in .024 minute, which is all the more remarkable since the 
work was done in the relatively restricted space within the 
tunnel, while Beckner’s—scarcely less noteworthy when the 
length of time during which the record was maintained is con- 
sidered—was one foot of rail for every .034 minute. 


Is Chewing-Gum Food? 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, it seems, must now 
decide whether chewing-gum is a food or not. The National 
Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers seeks to have it 
transferred from first class to second class, which includes food 
and confections, in order that it may be shipped at a lower 
rate. And it must be admitted that this is a tough one. Funk 
& Wagnalls defines food as “that which is eaten or drunk for 
nourishment ;” and this would hardly seem to apply to chewing- 
gum, which is not.eaten or drunk for nourishment, but chewed 
for exercise. Yet if chewing-gum is not a food, then what 
is it? 

It is manifest that anything which gives muscular strength 
to the jaw promotes the consumption of food; and anything 
which promotes the consumption of food is commonly re- 
garded as itself a food, since it forms an integral part of the 
meal. Soup is an excellent illustration of this. By itself it 
is as devoid of nutritious content as chewing-gum; the caloric 
coefficient of each is zero, which is about as low as you can 
go. Yet who questions the status of soup as food? 

The next point is whether chewing-gum lends muscular 
strength to the jaw. In our opinion, it does. We cannot speak 
on this point from first-hand knowledge; yet we have observed 
that those persons who are addicted to chewing gum, particu- 
larly those of the feminine gender, seem to have prodigious 
jaw development. And after all, doesn’t it stand to reason? 
When you exercise any muscle, it becomes stronger, and as 
we have seen, the main object of chewing gum is to exercise 
the jaw muscles. Therefore, it seems to us that the case is as 
complete as a case well can be. Chewing-gum is a food, and 


entitled to travel at the same rate as apple sauce—New York 
World. 
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THe Pactric Ramwway Crus will hold 
its next meeting at Hotel Oakland, Oak- 
land, Cal.. on Thursday evening, May 8. 
William M. Barr, consulting chemist of 
the Union Pacific System, will speak on 
engine failures and materials. 


EVERY DRIVER OF A MOTOR COACH Carry- 
ing passengers in New York state, is 
now required by law to bring his vehicle 
to a full stop before crossing a railroad 
at grade. This is Chapter 575 of the 
Laws of 1930 which has just been signed 
by the governor. 


Tue House and Senate have adopted 
the conference report on the independent 
offices appropriation bill by which the 
House accepted the amendment made by 
the Senate increasing the appropriation 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to $9,325,963. 


GENERAL. Ptutarco Exias’ CALLEs, 
chairman of the committee now studying 
the Mexican railways, .presided recently 
at the opening for operation of the new 
branch of the National of Mexico, ex- 
tending between Guerrero, S.L.P., and 
Calles, Tam., 80 miles, and connecting the 
San Luis Potosi-Tampico and Monterrey- 
Tampico lines. 


THe AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a rehearing and reargu- 
ment or a modification of the commis- 
sion’s findings as to the rules for car-hire 
settlement, particularly those which would 
require a modification of the per diem 
rules. 


SENATOR CopeLAND, of New York, has 
introduced in the Senate a resolution di- 
recting the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to report to the Senate its opinion 
on the feasibility of requiring each rail- 
road subject to the interstate commerce 
act to establish a pension fund for its 
employees, together with a statement of 
the plan for establishing such a fund 
which the commission deems most feasible. 


Tue SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE on April 15 submitted to the 
Senate a favorable report on the bill 
to increase the salary of the chief in- 
spector of the locomotive bureau of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from 
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$6,000 to $7,500, that of the assistant chief 
inspector from $5,000 to $6,000, and 
those of the district inspectors from 
approximately $3,800 a year to $4,000 a 
year. 

THe Pustic Service COMMISSION OF 
New York state has received an addi- 
tional appropriation of $215,800 under 
which it will make numerous additions to 
its staff; a research and valuation bureau, 
a bureau of rural electrification, 17 addi- 
tional accountants, nine electrical engi- 
neers, and an additional grade crossing 
engineer; also other additions to the gen- 
eral staff. 


Senator Smoot has introduced in Con- 
gress a bill, S.4254, to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, with the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to compromise the indebtedness to the 
United States on account of loans made 
under section 210 of the transportation 
act of any railroad that is in receivership, 
or to accept securities therefore in con- 
nection with a reorganization plan. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A NEW OFFICE BUILDING 
in Washington for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, at an estimated cost 
of $4,500,000, to begin this year, is in- 
cluded in a list of approved public build- 
ing projects transmitted to Congress on 
April 21 by the President. The building 
is to be located at Twelfth and B Streets. 
The commission has for many years oc- 
cupied a rented building erected for its 
use. 


Tue Great NortHern has asked the 
district court of Ramsey county, Minn., 
for permission to dissolve the Great 
Northern Terminal Railway Company, a 
subsidiary organized to operate that 
road’s freight terminal in St. Paul, Minn. 
A hearing will be held on May 3, at 
which time the railroad will show that 
there is no longer any need for the 
subsidiary to handle the activities of the 
terminal and that the central organization 
can direct the work. Dissolution of the 
Minneapolis Belt Line Company is also 
being sought. 


Tue AtrorNEY GENERAL of Missouri, 
Stratton Shartel, on April_10, at the re- 
quest of residents of Macon, Mo., insti- 
tuted a suit in the Missouri supreme court 
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to compel the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy to construct an extension from 
Elmer, Mo., to Macon, about 15 miles. 
The attorney general contends that the 
charter issued by the state to the Iowa 
& St. Louis, which is now a part of the 
Burlington, provided for the construc- 
tion of the line to Macon from the north 
and that since the charter is in effect a 
contract, the state has the power to re- 
quire fulfillment of the purposes for 
which the company was chartered. 


JoHn Osacce has been sentenced to 
11 months imprisonment for neglect of 
duty as a crossing watchman on the Erie 
at Garfield, N. J. The sentence followed 
his trial for manslaughter at Hackensack, 
on April 9, and was imposed by Judge 
Mattocks. Obagge, on February 15, last, 
beginning his tour of duty at 3 p.m. 
absentmindedly neglected to lower the 
gates as a train approached, about 4 p.m., 
and a man in an automobile drove on to 
the track and was killed. Obagge pleaded 
guilty, and admitted that he had taken 
intoxicating liquor at his home before 
coming to work. He had been an em- 
ployee of the Erie for six years. 


New York State Grade Crossings 


The governor of New York has signed 
a law just passed—Chapter 517—creating 
a state debt of $26,000,000 and appro- 
priating that amount for elimination of 
grade crossings within the limits of New 
York City. 


Alternating Current Track 
Circuits 


This is the title of the eighth pamph- 
let of the series which is being issued 
by the Signal Section of the American 
Railway Association. This chapter of 
the forthcoming complete work is Num- 
ber XI and it consists of 84 pages. The 
price is 35 cents to the general public 
and 25 cents to railroad employees. 


Crank Pins Shrunk by 
Liquid Air 
The Spokane, Portland & Seattle has 
been experimenting with the use of 
liquid air in the shrinking of crank pins 
when assembling them with the driving 
wheels of locomotives. Usually the 
crank pins are pressed into the driving 
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wheels. At its Vancouver, (Wash.) 
shop, an 8-in. pin was recently shrunk 
with liquid air and placed in the main 
driving wheel of a Pacific type locomo- 
tive. 


Damages for Train Derailed 
at Crossing 

Damages of $10,000 have been awarded 
to the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis against Frank Cordera, of 
Benld, Ill., who drove his truck in front 
of a train. This case was decided in 
the District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Illinois at Springfield on April 
14. The driving of the truck upon the 
track resulted in the derailment and 
overturning of the locomotive and five 
freight cars. The railroad brought suit 


for $30,000 damages. 


Construction Contracts Show 
Increase 


Contracts awarded during the first 
quarter of 1930 for public works and 
utilities construction have broken all 
records covering the same period for 
the past five years, according to a state- 
ment issued by Secretary Lamont of 
the Department of Commerce. Rail- 
road construction showed an increase of 
128 per cent, from $30,973,000 in the 
first quarter of last year to $70,648,000 
in the first quarter of 1930, while rail- 
way buildings showed an increase from 


$10,949,000 to $24,258,000, or 55 per cent. 


Ralph Budd to Study Soviet 
Railroads 


Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern, has accepted the invitation 
of the Soviet Republic of Russia to ad- 
vise in connection with the reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation of the railways of 
that country and will sail from the 
United States on June 1 to be absent 
for three months. The invitation re- 
ceived by Mr. Budd through the Am- 
torg Trading Corporation of New York 
was general in nature and he expects to 
give any advice or make any survey re- 
quested. 


Transportation Corps Association, 
A. E. F. Reunion 


The annual reunion and banquet of 
the Transportation Corps Association, 
American Expeditionary Forces, will be 
held at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, on May 24. All former officers 
of the Transportation Corps, who served 
either in France or in this country dur- 
ing the war, are eligible for membership 
in the association and are invited to be 
present at the reunion and banquet. 

The banquet will be held at 6:30 p.m. 
and the reunion throughout the day, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Those desiring to attend the banquet 
or who are eligible for and interested 
in obtaining membership in the associa- 
tion should communicate with Captain 
E. P. Palmer, secretary-treasurer, 50 
Church street, New York. 

Other officers of the Association are: 
President, W. W. Atterbury; Vice- 
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Presidents, Samuel M. Felton, William 
J. Wilgus, George T. Slade, Henry M. 
Waite and H. B. Moore; Trustees, H. 
H. Maxfield, C. A. Stern, R. W. Stovel, 
George W. Butts, J. V. Reaph, G. C. 
Sparks, J. J. Vogdes and T. P. Watson. 


New York Port Authority 


The legislature of New York has 
passed five bills enlarging the powers of 
the Port of New York Authority, the 
body jointly established by the states 
of New York and New Jersey for the 
exercise of the powers of the respective 
states in connection with railroad and 
water transportation in and around New 
York City. 

Chapter 418 of the laws of 1930, abol- 
ishes the New York State Bridge and 
Tunnel Commission. Chapter 419 amends 
the compact between the two states. 
Chapter 420 calls for study and report 
upon a (second) tunnel under the Hud- 
son River. Chapter 421 puts the Holland 
Tunnel under the direction of the Port 
of New York Authority. Chapter 422 
relates to the appointment of the New 
York State members of the Port of New 
York Authority. 


Railway Subjects on Water 
Works Ass’n. Program 


The first day’s program of the twenty- 
second annual convention of the Illinois 
section of the American Water Works 
Association, which was held at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on April 23 and 
24, contained a number of papers and 
discussions of interest in the railway field. 
Among the papers presented on the 
afternoon of the first day were the fol- 
lowing: Production and Distribution of 
Water for Railway Use, J. P. Hanley, 
inspector of water service, Illinois Cen- 
tral; Treatment of Water for Railway 


‘Boiler Use, C. H. Koyl, engineer water 


service, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific; Sanitary Control of Railway 
Water Supply, R. E. Coughlan, super- 
visor water supply, Chicago & North 
Western; Effect of Improper Coagulation 
on Boiling Characteristics of Water, G. 
J. Fink, director of research, National 
Aluminate Corporation. 


Mississippi Sleeping Car Tax 


A privilege tax on sleeping cars which 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern operates 
over its own tracks, must be paid by 
that road to the state of Mississippi ac- 
cording to a ruling of the State Supreme 
Court in reversing a decision of the 
county circuit court at Jackson, Miss., 
on April 14. The amount to be paid the 
state is $6,000, the privilege tax being 
$2.50 per mile plus penalties, and the 
mileage in the state over which the 
railroad ran sleeping cars being 335.81 in 
1927 and 407.47 miles in 1928 and 1929. 
The railroad contended that it had re- 
ported its sleeping car earnings along 
with all other earnings each year in order 
to show its gross earnings and thus de- 
cide its privilege tax as a railroad for 
which it paid $25 per mile as a second 
class road, but the court held that in 
reporting earnings the company ought to 
treat its regular railroad business and 
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its sleeping car business as separate and 
distinct. 


Equipment on Order 

The railroads on April 1, had 37,117 
freight cars on order, according to ;e- 
ports received by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, American Railway Association. On 
the same day last year, there were 42,561 
cars on order and two years ago there 
were 25,248. The number of new freight 
cars installed in service during the first 
three months this year totaled 24,739, 
compared with 8,544 for the same period 
in 1929, or an increase of 16,195 cars. 

The railroads had more locomotives on 
order on April 1, 1936, than on any 
similar date since 1926, the number on 
that day this year having been 442. On 
April 1 last year, it was 372. Locomo- 
tives placed in service in the first three 
months this year totaled 189 compared 
with 118 in the same period in 1929 and 
435 in 1928. Of the freight cars on order 
on April 1, 1930, reports showed 21,442 
were box cars and 11,208 were coal cars. 
Refrigerator cars on order totaled 2,052; 
flat cars, 2,010; stock cars, 250, and other 
miscellaneous freight cars, 155. 


Pennsylvania Women’s Aid 


The Women’s Aid of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Mrs. W. W. Atterbury, 
director general, has issued its annual 
report. During 1929 these women 
workers, consisting chiefly of wives, 
daughters, mothers and sisters of Penn- 
sylvania employes, visited 33,280 rail- 
road families, giving assistance where- 
ever required in the form of money, 
medical attention, food, clothing and 
fuel, and carrying flowers, fruits and 
other delicacies to the sick or injured. 
Aid was extended to a total of 9,631 
families. In carrying on the work there 
was expended $220,200, all raised by 
dues and voluntary contributions from 
members, the holding of bazaars, sales 
of candy and clothing, and subscription 
dances. Expenditures for relief amounted 
to $146,217. 

At the Christmas season 3,133 fami- 
lies were visited; baskets of food, toys, 
etc. were distributed and 6,370 greeting 
cards were sent to pensioners and shut- 
ins. 

Membership in the Women’s Aid, at 
the close of 1929, stood at 215,751, an 
increase of 18,307 over 1928. 


Report of Freight Container 
Bureau 


D. T. Lawrence (chairman of the Of- 
ficial Classification Committee) chair- 
man of the joint committee in charge 
of the Freight Container Bureau, has 
issued the annual report of the bureau 
for the year 1929. The pamphlet of 24 
large pages consists principally of the 
report of chief engineer Edward Dahill 
and the material submitted by Mr. Da- 
hill. 

The bureau has an increasing number 
of calls for its services by manufac- 
turers, shippers, and carriers, and the 
force of eight engineers is kept con- 
stantly busy. 

The number of conferences 

(Continued on page 987) 
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Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for February, 1930, Comp 


Region, road and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany........-- 
Boston & Maine.......... 


N. Y., New H. & Hart... 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie) 

Grand Trunk Western..... 
Lehigh Valley 


Michigan Central ......... 
New York Central........ 
New York, Chi. & St. L... 


Pere Marquette 


Pitts. & Lake Erie.......- 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 


Central of New Jersey..... 
Chicago & Eastern IIl..... 
Big Four Lines@..... 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


Long Island 


Pennsylvania System...... 


Reading 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio.......- 


Norfolk & Western........ 


Southern Region: _ 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 


Central of Georgia......-- 


Lack. & Western.... 


1929 


Ill. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. V.)1930 
1929 


Louisville & Nashville..... 
Seaboard Air 
Southern 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. 


Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.. 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om.. 


Northern 


Great 


Minn., St. P. & S. St. M... 


Northern Pacific 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav.. 
Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 
P. & S. F.) 
Chicago & Alton.......... 
& Quincy. 
Rock I. & Pacific... 


Chi., Burl. 
Chi., 


Denver & R. G. Wn....... 


Oregon Short Line........ 


So. Pacific—Pacific Lines. 


Union Pacific 


Southwestern Region: 


Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe....... 


Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines..... 


Missouri Pacific 


St. Louis-San Francisco... 


Texas & New Orleans..... 


Texas 


Lim@.ccgeces 


& North Western.... 


Be FOr stccccacs 


1930 
1929 
1930 
1929 
1930 
1929 
1930 
1929 
1930 
1929 


1930 
1929 
1930 
1929 


. 1930 


1929 


. 1930 


1929 
1930 
1929 
1930 
1929 


. 1930 


1929 
1930 
1929 


1930 
1929 
1930 
1929 
1930 
1929 


. 1930 


1929 
1930 
1929 
1930 
1929 


Average 
miles of 


road 


operated 


407 
407 
2,066 
2,070 
2,106 
2,102 


875 
875 
998 
998 
2,316 
2,316 
1,020 
992 
1,343 
1,343 
1,865 
1,822 
6,468 
6,467 
1,665 
1,665 
2,177 
2,178 
231 
231 
497 
497 


Nth 


541 
536 
693 
691 
946 
946 
712 
718 
453 


w 


wn 


Nh 


NNDH & 0 com 
Ceo Ged Ged Cen 
wn 
™N 


YY RB2NNMNNNNOOK Le 
etn tn inter e 

an 

rs 


NK Seu wwe we 


015 


Train- 
miles 


182,888 
189,963 
347,721 
369,430 
405,563 
475,116 


312,244 
312,779 
436,581 
516,084 
806,180 
872,345 
276,209 
335.031 
483,935 
517,127 
475,139 
586,078 
1,869,380 
2,027,107 
597,715 
650,751 
404,258 
424,088 
110,601 
128,720 
748,188 
881,980 


1,618,527 
1,861,217 
238,617 
250,188 
220,549 
266,144 
758,959 
866,188 
126,199 
152,440 
42,662 
38,474 
3,447,212 
3,720,284 
600,395 
667,863 


1,022,536 
1,098,048 
794,102 
869,146 


632,233 
694,465 
235,222 
240,213 
1,708,447 
2,006,231 
1,441,103 
1,626,769 
541,416 
572,736 
1,328,191 
1,413,681 


1,247,953 
1,475,292 
1,446,208 
1,665,712 
290,694 
328,342 
729,035 
821,030 
388,907 
477,597 
634,944 
772,694 
185,955 
207,142 


1,481,643 
1,581,650 
249,342 
292,103 
1,284,211 
1,487,350 
1,294,840 
1,493,519 
232,244 
226,735 
271,785 
318,419 
1,236.33: 
1,375,104 
2,549 
2,739 


1,760 
8,807 
4,413 
6,556 
»371,107 
1,405,317 
704,645 
790,073 
667,681 
819,626 
410,680 
482,091 


* Includes motor-car miles not heretofore reported. 
@ Includes Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, Cincinnati Northern, and Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute. 





Locomotive-miles Car-miles 
c A— cf on ‘ 
Principal Loaded Per 
an Light (thou- cent 
helper sands) 
194,620 19,975 4,342 64.6 
200,779 18,949 4,686 67.3 
403,058 55,113 11,381 68.1 
435,768 56,413 11,944 70.2 
471,986 28,791 13,466 61.8 
532,641 29,464 14,275 68.0 
414,955 44,676 9,556 62.6 
417,250 41,405 9,608 64.3 
482,445 55,977 14,494 66.7 
586,643 71,098 17,485 69.5 
865,711 63,811 34,022 61.8 
953,483 81,544 37,167 64.0 
279,539 4,268 8,032 65.1 
338,166 3,766 10,170 67.2 
530,451 60,162 14,620 63.5 
569,656 60,569 15,946 66.0 
476,058 14,935 16,072 59.9 
598,937 20,429 20,941 62.0 
2,078,127 153,538 68,654 59.4 
2,290,322 169,880 75,428 60.6 
609,196 5,153 18,184 61.0 
657,961 7,345 21,075 64.0 
408,118 3,130 9,851 61.4 
427,645 4,347 11,016 63.4 
114,461 1,322 3,798 57.9 
129,844 2,416 4,616 59.6 
792,476 13,157 21,844 61.6 
922,349 12,549 25,402 63.9 
1,871,037 239,346 48,643 60.2 
2,130,282 256,730 53,076 61.1 
258,835 39,070 6,763 56.3 
270,610 42,253 7,143 57.2 
222,077 2,802 5,662 62.8 
268,065 3,613 6,751 63.2 
785,267 21,765 22,365 58.9 
900,920 27,085 25,659 58.7 
134,266 7,159 3,425 59.8 
164,289 8,904 4,176 62.0 
46,778 12,773 470 52.7 
42,207 15,924 545 53.7 
3,961,455 390,334 118,569 61.8 
4,314,304 413,211 126,848 62.9 
649,145 50,806 15,531 57.7 
695,970 48,130 16,697 59.8 
1,085,460 42,285 34,541 54.0 
1,187,168 48,919 37,006 55.5 
907,092 56,517 28,696 56.7 
1,009,672 45,636 31,194 57.0 
633,328 9,291 16,696 59.3 
699,507 9,177 18,296 57.9 
236,807 4,309 6,017 71.5 
241,819 3,496 6,205 72.3 
1,724,211 29,521 45,029 60.4 
2,019,863 31,461 51,949 61.4 
1,532,245 45,570 30,424 56.8 
1,712,917 61,517 34,183 58.5 
554,386 6,144 13,846 63.3 
594,710 6,798 15,005 61.4 
1,356,112 26,453 31,731 62.4 
1,445,624 33,049 34,608 63.9 
1,306,430 25,081 31,938 61.9 
1,573,948 31,294 33,376 60.8 
1,542,986 79,835 39,375 60.7 
1,799,405 107,572 44,513 63.7 
314,585 14,059 5,764. 63.9 
359,551 17,684 6,215 62.3 
744,565 41,530 23,002 66.6 
850,379 68,058 25,650 69.3 
401,772 4,834 10,392 69.0 
494,565 7,139 11,832 69.5 
675,160 47,006 20,053 70.7 
828,857 52,686 23,373 71.8 
198,147 15,433 5,004 67.7 
226,060 18,994 5,724 70.2 
1,582,528 73,547 46,486 63.7 
1,717,686 83,097 49,930 65.1 
261,002 3,312 5,779 58.7 
311,246 4,475 6,867 59.0 
1,344,437 51,549 39,538 60.6 
1,565,736 61,608 45,206 63.1 
1,346,338 10,957 31,997 61.5 
1,589,587 19,012 34,779 62.3 
274,783 48,011 5,875 58.1 
272,320 50,816 6,283 66.6 
283,877 21,108 7,914 64.9 
334,690 24,945 9,184 66.2 
1,348,290 176,060 41,047 65.7 
1,507,101 199,787 43,700 66.8 
812,212 40,293 30,347 70.0 
1,031,065 55,873 34,309 68.4 
235.769 6,293 7,783 66.0 
226,814 7.169 7,161 64.2 
360,177 6,975 11,135 58.5 
412,716 7,914 12,956 60.1 
1,409,894 32,554 39,640 61.9 
1,459,250 43,847 39,652 62.9 
715,573 9,542 17,663 61.1 
799,171 7,349 17,932 61.7 
668,190 1,792 15,787 67.3 
822,356 985 18,318 63.4 
410,680 3,473 11,658 59.5 
482,091 5,774 12,307 57.6 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 





Subject to revision. 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
iactinsilieiali 


panton 
Gross. 


Excluding 
locomotives 


leaded and tenders 


236,760 
241,190 
614,790 
612,369 
762,012 
755,665 


603,215 
582,826 
833,047 
960,124 
2,073,837 
2,247,631 
446,078 
545,572 
888,725 
923,383 
935,008 
1,161,884 
4,323,272 
4,680,626 
1,070,265 
1,206,730 
607,245 
659,633 
302,035 
371,329 
1,294,525 
1,456,566 


3,288,170 
3,562,687 
475,349 


2:701,779 


936,963 
1,024,526 
317,954 
319,877 
3,010,731 
3,472,736 
2,147,752 


1,953,589 


1,885,164 
2,055,902 
2,435,401 
2,667,319 
337,658 
368,341 
1,366,264 
1,494,677 
559,885 
636,211 
1,128,538 
1,300,487 
298,173 
342,482 


389,964 
3¢°0,159 
492.705 
579,487 
,460,492 
589,938 
»676,135 
,944,056 


rt DODD 


480,800 
437,003 
673,933 
768,140 
2,465,601 
2,426,290 
1,055,548 
1,064,390 
910,146 
1,101,677 
737,750 
808,772 


Net. 
Revenue 
and non- 
revenue 


87,770 
89,856 
235,885 
236,262 
288,271 
302,803 


286,076 
279,205 
347,619 
416,374 
834,333 
961,811 
165,493 
200,935 
379,136 
396,509 
321,985 
406,524 
1,819,228 
1,975,367 
403,557 
479,824 
249,940 
288,231 
165,328 
207,531 
468,076 
550,260 


1,492,012 
1,659,064 


553,916 
579,657 


1,524,014 
1,619,601 
1,306,382 
1,440,953 


323,129 
350,266 
131,096 
129,876 
1,253,786 
1,503,794 
999,468 
1,143,731 
298,379 
304,775 
718,962 
785,064 


767,879 
784,340 
983,193 
1,131,779 
140,061 
152,447 
607,812 
697,245 
244,291 
285,201 
497,238 
587,936 
130,674 
158,611 


1,010,794 
1,123,107 
142,279 
169,752 
1,070,108 
1,274,996 
743,335 
822,128 
164,354 
183,556 
208,587 
260,784 
912,828 
985,213 
666,881 
779,100 


214,334 
190,490 
252,253 
294,176 
1,007,048 
1,009,150 
410,625 
421,034 
346,250 
416,411 
270,823 
304,764 


Average number 





of locomotives on line 

, 

Serv- Un- Per cent 
ice- serv- wunserv- 

able _ iceable iceable Stored 
102 24 19.3 33 
106 22 16.8 27 
261 53 16.8 68 
297 30 9.1 72 
287 57 16.5 50 
287 74 20.5 24 
235 32 12.0 82 
235 36 13.3 72 
240 52 17.7 34 
240 49 17.0 6 
406 92 18.5 78 
404 103 20.3 15 
91 28 23.8 30 
112 27 19.3 8 
253 85 25.2 12 
308 103 25.0 43 
189 41 17.6 36 
200 45 18.4 15 
1,015 321 24.0 239 
921 398 30.2 84 
204 55 21.2 29 
212 68 24.3 31 
172 27 13.7 24 
180 32 15.2 18 
50 14 21.5 13 
54 10 16.1 10 
292 76 20.6 24 
285 75 20.9 7 
987 219 18.2 152 
964 249 20.5 78 
168 33 16.6 14 
174 35 16.7 18 
96 64 39.9 23 
87 72 45.4 8 
316 140 30.7 10 
342 125 26.7 3 
79 15 15.9 wate 
82 6 6.3 aoe 
48 8 14.8 ee 
50 10 16.0 -— 
2,378 366 13.3 577 
2,728 314 10.3 659 
335 64 16.0 35 
331 78 19.0 21 
512 84 14.1 60 
530 100 15.9 32 
445 48 9.7 75 
482 58 10.7 85 
400 57 12.6 90 
440 54 10.9 80 
123 30 19.3 5 
130 22 14.2 10 
715 116 14.0 14 
747 102 12.0 16 
553 143 20.5 26 
605 112 15.6 25 
270 26 8.8 3 
255 57 18.3 exe 
791 164 17.2 141 
832 131 13.6 102 
744 99 11.8 59 
767 91 10.6 56 
820 135 14.2 240 
802 131 14.0 126 
142 30 17.3 21 
152 19 11,1 17 
466 147 24.0 70 
494 142 22.4 78 
190 40 17.3 25 
208 44 17.6 31 
420 99 19.1 55 
441 119 21.2 52 
121 23 16.2 26 
126 23 15.5 12 
779 164 17.4 213 
824 168 16.9 208 
124 21 14.2 25 
126 22 15.0 13 
647 148 18.6 27 
713 159 18.2 45 
531 133 20.0 55 
556 116 17.3 24 
203 60 22.6 24 
218 50 18.5 31 
176 14 7.1 68 
185 4 2.1 57 
698 209 23.1 181 
670 240 26.4 82 
417 53 11.3 135 
396 50 11.3 79 
103 19 15.6 20 
121 20 14.2 34 
189 54 22.3 88 
198 56 22.1 77 
534 “89 14.3 126 
530 86 14.0 106 
362 72 16.6 40 
402 69 14.7 44 
269 53 16.4 59 
276 63 18.5 34 
204 30 12.9 45 
190 19 9.0 25 
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ared with February, 1929, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000. 


Region, road and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany........ 1930 
1929 
Boston & Maine........ 1930 
1929 
N. Y., New H. & Hart..1930 
1929 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson..... 1930 
1929 
Del., Lack. & Western. ..1930 
1929 
Erie (ine, Chi. & Erie). .1930 
1929 
Grand Trunk Western. ..1930 
1929 
Lehigh Valley .......... 1930 
1929 
Michigan Central........ 1930 
1929 
New York Central...... 1930 
1929 
New York, Chi. & St. L..1930 
1929 
Pere Marquette ........ 1930 
1929 
Pitts. & Lake Erie...... 1930 
1929 
WEED... coadsadesssenoc 1930 
1929 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 1930 
1929 
Central of New Jersey...1930 
1929 
Chicago & Eastern IIl....1930 
1929 
Big Four Lines......... 1930 
1929 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. .1930 
1929 
Long Island ........---- 1930 
1929 
Pennsylvania System..... 1930 
1929 
Beales 2c cccicccccccsce 1930 
1929 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 1930 
1929 
Norfolk & Western...... 1930 
1929 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 1930 
1929 
Central of Georgia...... 1930 
1929 


Ill. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. V.)1930 
1929 
Louisville & Nashville... .1930 


1929 
Seaboard Air Line....... 1930 
1929 
Sem cc cccccccvceres 1930 
1929 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western. ..1930 


1929 
Chi., Mil., St. P. & Pac..1930 
1929 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om..1930 
1929 
Great Northern ........ 1930 
1929 
Minn., St. P. & S. St. M..1930 
1929 
Northern Pacific........ 1930 
1929 
Ore.-Wash. R.R. & Nav..1930 
1929 


Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1930 
P. & F 19 


4 i Wadeceseconas 29 
Chicago & Alton........ 1930 
1929 

Chi., Burl. & Quincy... .1930 
1929 

Chi., Rock I. & Pacific. .1930 
1929 

Denver & R. G. Wn.....1930 
1929 

Oregon Short Line...... 1930 
1929 

So. Pacific—Pacific Lines. 1930 
1929 

Union Pacific .......... 1930 
1929 


Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe....1930 


1929 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines. ..1930 
1929 
Missouri Pacific .......-. 1930 
1929 
St. Louis-San Francisco. .1930 
1929 
Texas & New Orleans. ..1930 
1929 
Texas & Pacific.........1930 
1929 





Average number 


of freight cars on line 
A. 





Home 


4,187 
3,155 
10,317 
10,253 
16,835 
14,955 


Oo 
ast 


DD DD ee ees 
SFNNON SH 
IDWMMaye ino wu 
MO OIMA 
COwN Ue Oe 


9.7 


dS 
_— 


6,014 





Foreign 


3,855 
5,066 
9,909 
10,901 
14,409 
16,176 


5,447 
6,077 


12,436 
13,386 


10,663 


11,665 ° 


9,061 
9,956 


9,544 
9,973 
3,424 
4,392 
19,775 
24,410 
13.699 
19,399 
8,092 
8,924 
15,392 
18,199 


25,982 
31,603 
18,719 
29,030 
9,786 
10,012 
9,207 
11,096 
4,515 
6,054 
6,200 
7,524 
3,247 
3,805 


16,456 
17,829 
4,001 
4,686 
18,323 
22,938 
17,091 
22,773 
4,888 
4,446 
5,365 
5,703 
26,135 
26,100 
8,312 
9,860 


3,631 
3,867 
6,156 
6,814 
20,940 
24,907 
8,260 
9,002 
14,186 
17,443 
5,863 
9,819 


100,469 
101,316 
27,834 
29,283 
16,707 
17,029 
45,722 
44,624 
17,701 
18,169 
5,257 
6,070 
292,234 
294,727 
43,247 
42,199 


43,291 

40,790 
42,560 
37,128 


35,160 
34,109 

9,281 

8,919 
64,228 
64,168 
60,592 
61,134 
23,987 
25,044 
67,754 
67,281 


75,475 
77,306 
73,303 
79,607 
12,487 
12,739 
51,691 
49,955 
24,049 
24,528 
46,512 
44,592 
11,161 
11,148 


81,134 
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Gross 


ton- 


—, miles per 
train- 

cent hour, ex- 
cluding 
serv- locomo- 
ice- tives and 
tenders 


19,034 
18,140 
22,050 
20,764 
24,398 
21,218 


24,415 


25,842 


24,367 
21,893 
25,189 
22,844 
25,577 


42,694 
41,971 


21,494 


20,913 


19,472 
18,315 
24,413 
22,630 
19,747 
17,679 
19,639 
19,774 
19,817 
19,043 


19,532 
17,111 
22,485 
19,375 
15,470 
13,274 
23,805 
21,584 
17,950 
15,320 
23,960 
21,980 
21,643 
20,619 


Gross 
ton-miles 


per 


train-mile, 

excluding 
locomotives 
and tenders 


1,295 
1,270 
1,768 
1,658 
1,879 
1,590 
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Net 
ton- 
miles 
per 
train- 
mile 
480 
473 
678 
640 
711 
637 
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Net 
ton- 


miles 


per 


loaded 


car- 
mile 
20.2 
19.2 
20.7 
19.8 
21.4 
21.2 
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Net 

ton- 
miles 

per 


road 
per 

day 
7,700 
7,883 
4,077 
4,077 
4,889 
5,145 


11,677 
11,396 
12,438 
14,898 
12,866 
14,831 
5,797 
7,238 
10,083 
10,541 
6,165 
7,969 
10,046 
10,909 
8,658 
10,294 
4,100 
4,727 
25,533 
32,048 
6,696 
7,872 


9,617 
10,702 
11,246 
11,869 

6,034 

7,517 

9,004 
10,669 
10,643 
13,134 

1,167 

1,236 
12,029 
13,100 
13,623 
14,248 


19,863 
21,186 
20,922 
23,076 


2,239 
2,430 
2.464 
2,444 
6,689 
8,004 
6,803 


Pounds of 
coal per 
1,000 gross 
mile of ton-miles, 
including 
locomotives locomo- 
and tenders tive-day 


172 
187 
118 
124 
118 
125 


143 
153 
150 
156 
119 
129 
115 
116 
162 
165 
116 
121 
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April 26, 1930 


Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways in the United States 


Compiled from the 


Item 
Average number 
operated 
Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
Mail 
Express 
All other transport: t’'n 
Incidental ..... “er 
Joint facility——Cr. 
Joint facility—Dr. 
Railway operating 
revenues 
“xpenses 
Maintenance’ of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of equip- 
ment eecer 
Traffic 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous apuure 
General - 
Transportation for in 
vestment—Cr. 
Railway epermiing 
expenses oe 
Net revenue from rail- 
way operations 
Railway tax accruals . 
Uncollectible ry. revs. . 
Railway operating 
income ... 
Equipment rents — Dr 
balance ee 
Joint facility rent—Dr 
balance 
Net railway operat 
ing income 
Ratio of expenses to 
revenues (per cent) 


of miles 


Item 
Average number cf miles 
operated 
Revenues 
Freight 
Passenger 
Mail 
Express ... 
All other transportat’ n 
Incidental ....... 
Joint facility—Cr 
Joint facility Dr. 
Railway operating 
revenues AP 
Expenses : 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of equip 
ment ‘ 
r) . SeeTere 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous oper it’s 
GHOMOTEE ccccccecs 
Transportation for im 
vestment—Cr. 
Railway operating 
expenses 
Net revenue from rail- 
way operations 
Railway tax accruals . 
Uncollectible ry. revs 
Railway operating 
income ...... , 
Equipment rents — Dr 
balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr 
balance 
Net railway operat: 
income .. 
Ratio of expenses to 
revenues (per cent) 


Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 173 Steam Railways, 


FOR 


United States 


1930 
242,359.49 


$327 060,998 
a 61. 253,542 
8,817,134 
7,957,523 
13,674,929 
8,476,768 
1,022,061 
322,385 


427,940,570 


89,315,428 
10,738,150 
157,591,909 
,430,150 
16,129,334 


a 


850,176 
330,579,336 
97 361,234 
28,760,737 
90,291 


68,510,206 


,173,899 


,884,296 
59,452,011 


77.25 


FOR TWO MONTHS ENDED WITH FEBRUARY, 


~ 


—~ 
1929 
242,124.50 
$363,777,416 
b 68,392,704 
c 8,782,386 
9,531,236 
15,938,546 
9,055,396 
991,997 
313,768 


476,155,913 


55,542,835 
94,360,278 
10,287,222 
171,028,668 
4,470,063 
15,573,279 
713,495 
350,548,850 
125,607,063 
31,548,021 
82,669 
93,976,373 
7,318,027 
1,934,697 
84,723,649 


73.62 


United States 
io 


1930 
242,358.94 
$665,028,866 
e 131,700,002 
18,264,275 
16,246,721 
28,213,814 
18,149,335 
2,145,397 
614,636 


879,133,774 


108,093,446 
185,156,949 
331,054,341 


9,345,720 
33,057,187 


133,713,810 
14,627,575 


3,917,107 


115,169,128 


78.15 


22,059,673 * 


a 
192 29 


242,126.89 


$731,017,145 
f 143,389,444 
g 18,073,280 


18,630,781 
32,201,551 
18,91 7,321 
2,052,890 
6 21,227 


963,661,185 


] 13,965,964 
194,600,134 
20,951,906 
351,107,923 
9,277,797 
31,860,237 
1,461,295 
720,302,666 
51 
1 
0 


uso 


vV~nrv 


180,249,300 
14,421,346 
3,913,338 
161,914,616 


74.75 


a Includes $2,960,231 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


b Includes $3,203,171 sleeping 


¢ Includes approximately 


a Includes appraximately 


and parlor car surcharge. 


$56,265 back mail pay. 
d Deficit or other reverse items. 
e Includes $6,293,595 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
f Includes $6,518,280 sleeping and parlor .car surcharge. 
$56,265 back mail pay. 


THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 


Eastern District 
8 EE 


— 
1930 


60,592.79 


$144,467,470 


31,728,377 
3,297,737 
3,426,865 
7,916,368 
4,307,824 

310,894 
76,377 


195,379,158 


152,914,458 
42,464,700 
11,195,427 

40,842 
31,228,431 
3,799,864 
865,881 


26,562,686 


78.27 


—-. 
1929 


60,425.39 


$160,266,808 
34,371,434 
3,287,622 
4,547,603 
8,951,632 
4,745,556 
330,989 
77,699 


216,423,945 


80,118,700 
2,060,899 
6,743,252 

188,034 
161,239,715 

55,1 

12,552,021 

27,081 


84,230 
52 
? 
42,605,128 
4,086,134 
877,349 
37,641,645 


74.50 


Eastern District 


_ 
1930 
60,596.23 


$293,210,994 
69,297,857 
6,928,320 
7,256,289 
16,396,489 
9,373,266 
674,743 
153,965 


* 402,983,993 


46,699,201 


86,677,288 
8,494,808 
156,700,022 
4,434,346 
14,645,160 


85,590,845 
22,990,067 
88,452 


62,512,326 
7,973,260 
1,826,749 


52,71 


tN 


317 


78.76 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


1929 
60,431.16 
$321,716,007 
73,277,066 
6,849,022 
8,730,032 
18,138,704 
9,945,129 
697,220 
154,915 


439,198,265 


48,528,904 


303,907 
332,178,005 
107,020,260 

24,898,898 
60,861 
82,060,501 
8,309,673 


1,877,098 


~I 
2) 


1930 AND 1929 


ge pict co cn 
1930 1929 
45,778.70 45,762.57 
$62,501,910 $68,604,803 
10,296,295 11,844,259 
1,493,580 1,536,193 
1,318,357 1,635,677 
1,080,643 1,122,513 
1,403,972 1,405,963 
181,619 144,182 
32,779 35,435 
78,243,597 86,258,155 
11,167,312 11,605,642 
15,964,208 16,356,220 
2,040,904 1,962,402 
25,407,369 27,440,383 
665,855 675,166 
2,629,511 2,620,081 
138,014 57,419 
57,737,145 60,602,475 
20,506,452 25,655,680 
5,821,669 6,127,763 
11,013 22,411 
14,673,770 19,505,506 
112,838 41,193 
209,002 206,937 


14,351,930 


73.79 


1930 AND 


Southern District 
EE 


1929 


Southern District 
“Mew 


$128,405,096 
21,226,356 
3,092,911 
2,643,835 
2,148,789 
2,854,286 
363,919 
67,573 


160,667,619 


22,448,829 
32,887,427 
4,232,432 
53,156,077 
1,361,355 
5,427,469 
227,167 
119,286,422 
41,381,197 
11,708,667 
25,238 
29,647,292 
11,262 
422,596 
29,213,434 


74.24 


Subject to revision, , 





ay 
1929 


45,761.54 


67,836 
173,042,406 


34,923 
36,957,657 
d 157,191 
346,610 
36,768,238 


71.53 


in 


Including 16 Switching and Terminal Companies 


Western District 
een 


cc 


1930 
135,988.00 
$120,091,618 
19,228,870 
4,025,817 
3,212,301 
4,677,918 
2,764,972 
529,548 
213,229 


154,317,815 


19,451,710 


31,667,861 


590,730 


119,927,733 


1929 
135,936.54 


$134,905,805 
22,177,011 
3,958,573 
3,347,956 
5,864,401 
2,903,877 
516,826 
200,634 


+oOonowo 
PnunwN 


a6 


468,042 


128,706,660 


34,390,082 44,767,153 
11,743,641 12,868,237 
38,436 33,177 
22,608,005 31,865,739 
3,261,197 3,190,700 
809,413 850,411 
18,537,395 27 824,628 
77.71 74.19 
Western District 
seblcestidlleiinkinbinitinaie 
1930 1929 


135,990.52 


$243,412,776 
41,175,789 
8,243,044 
6,346,597 
9,668,536 
5,921,783 
1,106,735 
393,098 


315,482,162 


38,945,416 
65,592,234 
9,332,433 
121,198,242 
3,550,019 
12,984,558 


1,267,913 
250,334,989 


6 


to 


5,14 
3,52 
6 


6,643,053 
1,667,762 
33,243,377 


79.35 


135,934.19 


$271,343,884 
46,584,866 
8,095,379 
6,743,797 
11,821,839 
6,169,514 
1,059,711 
398,476 


351,420,514 


42,053,341 
67,869,436 
9,000,377 
130,209,208 
3,593,119 
12,649,650 


1,025,535 


264,349,596 


61,231,142 
6,268,864 

1,689,630 

53,272,648 


»? 


42. 
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News of the Week 


(Continued from page 983) 
executive and traffic officers during the 
year total 924; inspections of shipping 
containers numbered 936, and 1,097 car- 
loads of various commodities have been 


examined. The engineers have given 
17 illustrated lectures and numerous 
pamphlets have been issued. The lead- 


ing subjects discussed in the present re- 
port are fresh fruits and vegetables, 
new furniture, machinery, commercial 
store fixtures, soda fountains and com- 
mercial refrigerators. In the past two 
years publications of the bureau have 
been distributed to the number of 69,- 
890 copies. 


I. C. C. Seeks to Enjoin Con- 
struction by Piedmont 


Questions as to the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
refuse a construction certificate to the 
Piedmont & Northern electric railway 
have again been placed before the courts 
by a bill filed by the commission in the 
federal court for the western district 
of South Carolina asking an injunction 
to restrain the company from proceed- 
ing with construction work started on 
March 11 at Spartanburg, S. C., and 
Gastonia, N. C., with the intent of en- 
gaging in interstate commerce, without 
a certificate from the commission. The 
commission had denied the company’s 
application for a certificate for extensions 
from Spartanburg to Gastonia and from 
Charlotte to Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
the company took the case to the Su- 
preme Court in an effort to obtain a 
decision that the commission had not 
jurisdiction over it. The court declined 
to decide the case on a negative order 
of the commission so the company made 
a start on its construction work so as 
to get a test in another way. 


General Foremen’s Convention 
Program 


The next annual convention of the 
International Railway General Fore- 
men’s Association will be held at Chi- 
cago September 16 to 19, inclusive. The 
speakers during the four-day meeting 
of the Association will include: F. R. 
Mays, general superintendent of motive 
power, Illineis Central, Chicago; L. 
Richardson, chief mechanical officer, 
Boston & Maine, Boston, Mass.; J. A. 
Anderson, assistant superintendent of 
motive power, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, Milwaukee, Wis.; H. C. 
Stevens, general storekeeper, Wabash, 
St. Louis, Mo. The subjects of com- 
mittee reports to be presented at this 
convention include the following: 

Engine-Truck Maintenance and Lubrication; 
Chairman. A. T. Streeper, general foreman, New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, Conneaut, Ohio. 

Cost of Material Delays to Locomotives and 
Cars; Chairman, F. M. A’Hearn, general fore- 
man, Bessemer & Lake Erie, Greenville, Pa. 


Stabilization of Mechanical Shop Forces; 
Chairman. F. L. Baker, general foreman, Chi- 


cago & North Western, New Butler, Wis. 

Inspection, Maintenance and Repairs to Gas- 
Electric Rail Cars; Chairman, W. H. Longwell, 
general foreman, 
W. Va. 


Baltimore & Ohio, Gassaway, 
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Tne General Foreman’s Contribution to Fuel 
Economy; Chairman, C. M. Hillman, shop su- 
perintendent, Minneapolis & St. Louis, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 

Better Maintenance of Passenger Car Equip- 
ment; Chairman, J. W. Gibbons, general car 
foreman, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Topeka, 
Kan. 


$110,000,000 Proposed for Rivers 
and Harbors 


The omnibus rivers and harbors bills, 
proposing to authorize appropriations 
amounting to over $110,000,000 for 
river and harbor improvements, was in- 
troduced in the House on April 21 and 
was to be considered in the House on 
April 25. The introduction of the bill 
follows many weeks of consideration by 
the rivers and harbors committee, at 
hearings and executive sessions, of 
recommendations submitted by the 
Army Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors. Among other provisions 
it authorizes the Secretary of War to 
accept from the state of New York and 
state-owned Barge canal and Oswego 
canal and authorizes an appropriation 
for maintenance and operation of $2,- 
500,000 a year. The work proposed in 
the bill would extend over a period of 
several years and the actual funds 
would be provided in the annual War 
Department appropriation bills. Some of 
the principal expenditures proposed 
in the bill are: Delaware river, below 
Philadelphia, $3,915,000; James _ river, 
Va., $3,555,000; Mississippi river, be- 
tween St. Louis, Mo., and Grafton, IIl.. 
$1,500,000; between mouth of Missouri 
river and Minneapolis, Minn., $3,058,000; 
Missouri river, between Kansas City, 
Mo., and Sioux City, Ia., $15,000,000; 
Tennessee river and tributaries, $3,500.- 
000; Allegheny river, $3,615,000; Ka- 
nawha river, $3.603,000; the Illinois 
waterway, $7,500,000: Great Lakes con- 
necting channels, $29,266.000;: Columbia 
river, $1,866,000. The bill does not in- 
clude the complete project for deepening 
the upper Mississippi which has been 
urged by members of Congress from 
Minnesota, and the total amount author- 
ized is less than some of the earlier esti- 
mates of what would be included in the 
bill. 


Scholarship at Stevens 


The Mechanical division, American 
Railway Association, has a_ scholarship 
at Stevens Institute of Technology which 
will he vacant this September. It is 
available for the sons of members of 
the Mechanical division and the course 
leads to the degree of Mechanical Engi- 
neer. The course offered also includes 
instruction in electrical, civil and other 
branches of engineering. 

Stevens Institute of Technology has set 
aside, for the benefit of the student 
chosen for this scholarship, the sum of 
$1,200 from the unexpended income of 
the association’s scholarship fund, of 
which $200 will be credited toward the 
$300 installment of tuition due on Sep- 
tember 12, 1930. The remaining $1,000 
may be drawn on by the student at any 
time during his four-year course for the 
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purpose of paying any net tuition install- 
ment due under the sliding-scale plan, 
provided only that not more than $400 
shall be so used in any one academic 
year. 

Applications for these scholarships 
should be in the hands of the secretary 
not later than July 1, 1930. The scholar- 
ship will be awarded by the president 
of the college, on the recommendation of 
the association, to the student who, on 
the basis of his complete high-school 
record and because of other indications 
of character and aptitude, is judged by 
him to be best qualified for a college 
education in engineering. Should there 
be no applications for this scholarship 
from the son of either a living or de- 
ceased member of the Mechanical division, 
the scholarship will then be available to 
the son of any railroad employee. 

Full information as to the course of 
study, entrance requirements, arrange- 
ments for examination, etc., will be 
supplied by the secretary, V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn - street, 
Chicago. 


“Plugging the Leaks” 


“Plugging the Leaks” is one of the 
principal topics in the latest letter to 
employees issued by G. A. Briggs, 
superintendent of freight claim preven- 
tion of the Grand Trunk Western (De- 
troit, Mich.). By occasional circulars 
Mr. Briggs calls attention to various 
defects and deficiencies discovered in 
the practice of freight trainmen, freight 
house men and others handling freight. 
Subjects dealt with in the present cir- 
cular include efficient checking of 
freight; mismailing of waybills; secur- 
ing legible receipts for freight delivered; 
inspections of cars, etc. The legendary 
boy in Holland who saved the country 
by stopping a leak in a dyke, did so by 
holding his thumb in the opening; but 
in doing this, he nearly froze to death. 
The American boy would no doubt have 
found a stick to safeguard the dam and 
would have proceeded on his way to 
the movies. The American railroad 
man is in this circular enjoined to be 
as bright in saving freight as the Amer- 
ican boy would be. 

“Unlocated damage” is in reality an- 
other name for rough handling, says 
Mr. Briggs, and in lecturing his subor- 
dinates on rough handling, he includes 
unlocatéd damage; and he finds the to- 
tal payments under these two heads in 
1929 to have been $164,682, an increase 
of about 10 per cent over the preceding 
vear. The road has local rough-han- 
dling committees, and from these the 
circular anticipates during the current 
year a decided improvement. “Speed is 
necessary to get things done, but if the 
difference between a violent coupling and 
a gentle one amounts, say to 15 seconds, 
how much of that 15 seconds represents 
time saved when it takes the car re- 
pairer half a day or more to repair a 
car and the Claim Department much 
longer to calm down an outraged cus- 
tomer?” 
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Freight loss and damage payments 
made by the road during the last five 
years, all causes, amounted to about 
seven-tenths of one per cent of the 
gross freight revenue; and Mr. Briggs 
calls upon all concerned to unite to cut 
this down to one-half of one per cent. 


Missouri Commission Hears 
Alleghany Request for 
, M. P. Control 


The Van Sweringen interests and the 
\lleghany Corporation have invested 
$99,676,458 in the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Company, in acquiring control of 
that road, John P. Murphy, secretary 
of the Van Sweringen holding company, 
testified on April 21 at a hearing before 
the Missouri Public Service Commission 
at Jefferson City, Mo. During the hear- 
ing on the application by the Alleghany 
Corporation to control in excess of 10 
per cent of the stock of the Missouri 
Pacific, it was testified that the interest 
in the road consists of $23,886,812 of 
bonds; 232,800 shares of preferred 
stock, or 32.4 per cent of the outstand- 
ing issue, and 545,700 shares of com- 
mon stock, or 65.87 per cent of the out- 
standing issue. The par value of these 
securities was estimated at $101,850,000. 

Representatives of the Alleghany Cor- 
poration stated that if the application is 
approved, L. W. Baldwin, president, and 
other officers will be retained in their 
present capacities on the Missouri Paci- 
fic. Physical consolidation of the Mis- 
souri Pacific with the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis is not planned and 
general offices of the former road would 
remain in St. Louis. 

Mr. Murphy testified that the Alle- 
ghany Corporation now owned securities 
of 13 railroads including the Missouri 
Pacific. He listed the holdings, with 
the percentage in each road as follows: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 85,000 
shares of common, 2 per cent; Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, 93 shares of common; 
Chesapeake Corporation, 1,276,400 
shares of common, 70 per cent; Erie, 
215,000 shares of common, 9.9 per cent; 
Great Northern, 11,500 shares of pre- 
ferred, 4 per cent; Kansas City South- 
ern, 106,100 shares of common, 20 per 
cent; Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
33,546 shares of common, 17 per cent; 
New York Central, 215 shares of com- 
mon, 1 per cent; Nickel Plate, 167,100 
shares common, 24 per cent; Pere Mar- 
quette, 45,500 shares of common, 7.8 per 
cent; Pittston Company, 474,940 shares, 
44 per cent; Wheeling & Lake Erie, 54 
shares of prior lien stock; Missouri 
Pacific, 545,700 shares of common and 
232,800 shares of preferred, 50.3 per 
cent. 

No objection to the proposed control 
was voiced at the hearing, which lasted 
only one day. The commission took 
the case under advisement and will is- 
sue an order later. Notices of the hear- 
ing were sent by the commission to 
the nine other states in which the Mis- 
souri Pacific operates; to the Interstate 
Commission and the Senate and House 
committees on interstate commerce. 
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The Senate on April 17 passed the bill 
which had previously passed the House, 
H. R. 3141, to amend the provisions of 
section 20 of the interstate commerce 
act relating to bills of lading. 


The Minneapolis Passenger Traffic 
Club held its ninth annual dinner on 
April 21. E. F. Flynn, assistant to the 
vice-president and general counsel of the 
Great Northern, was the principal speaker. 


The Baltimore & Ohio and the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation have made 
arrangements for the establishing of 
through lake-rail freight routes and rates 
between the East and the West by way 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 


The new station of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, at Forsyth 
street, Atlanta, Ga., was opened for use 
on April 18. The viaduct leading to the 
entrance of the building is not yet open, 
except for pedestrians, and vehicles must 
temporarily approach the station by the 
Spring street entrance. 


“Crates for Commercial Refrigerators” 
is the title of Bulletin No. 21 which has 
been issued by the Freight Container 
Bureau of the American Railway Associ- 
ation, 30 Vesey Street, New York City. 
This bulletin has been prepared in co- 
operation with the Commercial Refriger- 
ator Manufacturers, (Grand _ Rapids, 
Mich.). 


The Illinois Central has named its 
daylight train between Chicago and Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, the Sinnissippi, a name 
selected by the editor of the Rockford 
(Ill.) Register-Gazette. It is the twelfth 
passenger train to be named by the road 
in its effort to select names that are 
appropriate for the territory served. 


“The Minnesotan” 


The Chicago Great Western has re- 
named trains No. 1 and No. 2, formerly 
known as the Legionnaire, which oper- 
ates between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities, the Minnesotan, and has reduced 
the running time northbound 1 hr. and 
10 min. The northbound train now 
leaves Chicago at 8 p.m: instead of 6:30 
p.m. and arrives in Minneapolis at 8:10 
a.m. instead of 7:50 a.m. Sleeping cars 
for Rochester arrive at 7 a.m. as previ- 
ously and those for Des Moines, Iowa, 
at 7:10 a.m. instead of 8:40 a.m. Re- 
turning, the train leaves Minneapolis at 
7:45 p.m. as previously and arrives in 
Chicago at 8 a.m. instead of 8:15 a.m. 


Dining Cars for the Multitude 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
announces the introduction of coaches on 
some of its through trains in which there 
are four tables, one on each side, at each 
end, which can be used by parties of 
passengers desiring to eat their luncheons 
together; passengers may bring their own 





food or may buy sandwiches, pie and 
coffee from dining car waiters who will 
pass through the train. The tables are 
38 in. square and are termed “perma- 
nent”; and they are to be provided in 
smoking cars as well as other coaches. 
At other than meal times, the tables will 
be available for use in playing games or 
as writing tables. 


Proposed National Passenger 
Club 


The Passenger Club of New Orleans 
has originated and is sponsoring a move- 
ment to join the hundred or more pas- 
senger clubs in America in a national 
organization. The idea was developed 
at a meeting at New Orleans on April 7, 
at which A. P. Hardy, city ticket agent 
of the. Southern Pacific Lines at New 
Orleans, was appointed a committee of 
one to solicit the various passenger clubs 
of the country regarding the proposed 
organization, to be called the Associated 
Passenger Clubs of America. The Pas- 
senger Club of New Orleans is composed 
of employees of steam railroads, steam- 
ship companies, electric railroads, the 
Pullman Company and officers of the 
New Orleans Transfer Company. 


Proposal to Require Separate 
Statement of Port Terminal 
Charges 


The House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce held a hearing on April 
22 and 23 on a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative McDuffie, of Alabama, to require 
the commission to make a separate valu- 
ation of terminal facilities used in con- 
nection with water traffic in export, im- 
port, coastwise or inland trade, and to re- 
quire a separate charge for port terminal 
services based on cost plus a reasonable 
return on the value of the facilities. This 
represents an effort to re-open a con- 
troversy as to port accessorial charges 
which has been before the commission but 
in which it held it would not be in the 
public interest to require such separation. 
Representatives of the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association and of the own- 
ers of public and private terminal facili- 
ties at various ports appeared in support 
of the bill, while the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, through Commission- 
er Eastman, expressed the conclusion that 
this is a matter of such complexity that 
it would be very difficult if not impossible 
to cover it by legislation. Representatives 
of some of the owners of port terminal 
facilities object to the fact that railroads 
often absorb such expense in their line- 
haul. rates, which they say makes it diffi- 
cult for them to obtain adequate revenue. 


Proposed Port Arthur-Beaumont 
Line Opposed 
Conversion of the Eastern Texas Elec- 


tric interurban line into a steam railroad 
for the movement of freight between 
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miles, as proposed by the Missouri 
Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, was opposed by the Kansas 
City Southern and the Southern Pacific 
at an Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing before Examiner H. C. Davis 
at Port Arthur on April 15. Charles E. 
Johnston, president of the Kansas City 
Southern, declared that the entry of 
the two roads into Port Arthur would 
divert an annual revenue of $3,900,000 
from the Kansas City Southern and the 
Southern Pacific, the only steam roads 
which now serve that city. These two 
roads are capable of handling 50 per 
cent more traffic than now originates in 
the district south of Beaumont, he said. 
Reconstruction of the line would con- 
stitute a duplication of service. The 
plans for the new road do not include 
development of port facilities, and the 
investment made by the Kansas City 
Southern in the harbor is entitled to 
reasonable protection. 

The Santa Fe and the Missouri Paci- 
fic have organized the Sabine Basin 
Railroad for the purpose of acquiring 
and reconstructing the interurban line. 
H. R. Safford, vice-president of the 
Missouri Pacific, argued that Southwest 
Texas and the Middle west would bene- 
fit from the project through competi- 
tion in that territory, and a resulting 
stimulation of business. R. C. Duff, 
president of the Waco, Beaumont, Trin- 
ity & Sabine, which plans the construc- 
tion of a line into Port Arthur, pre- 
sented two motions for the dismissal of 
the Sabine Basin application, which 
were overruled by Examiner Davis. 


x * * 
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Statue of Samuel Rea 


As described in the Railway Age of April 12, 
this statue, a memorial to Mr. Rea’s work in 
extending the Pennsylvania under the Hudson 
river and into New York City, was unveiled in 
he Pennsylvania station in New York on April 9, 


i _ presence of officers of the road and invited 
2uests, 


Port Arthur, Tex., and Beaumont, 20 
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Equipment and Supplies 











Locomotives 


THE CHicaco GREAT WESTERN is in- 
quiring for 15 locomotives of the 2-10-4 
type. 


Tue Curcaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS 
& Omana has ordered three locomotives 
of the 46-2 type from the American 
Locomotive Company. These locomo- 
tives will have 25 in. by 28 in. cylinders 
and a total weight of approximately 350,- 
000 Ib. Inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of March 29. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Erte has ordered 25 caboose cars 
from the Magor Car Corporation. 


Tue Erte is inquiring for 50 low side 
gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


THE WESTERN ELectric CoMPANY is in- 
quiring for from five to fifteen flat cars 
of 100 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Cuicaco & Nortn WESTERN is 
inquiring for 10 flat cars of 70 tons’ 
capacity. 


Tue Fruir Growers’ Express is inquir- 
ing for 366 steel wunderframes for 
refrigerator cars. 


Tue Ottver Iron Mintnc Company, 
Duluth, Minn., has ordered ten 30-yd. 
75-ton air dump cars from the Koppel 
Industrial Car & Equipment Company. 


Tue Union Paciric has ordered 300 
underframes from the Bettendorf Com- 
pany for flat cars to be built in its own 
shops. Inquiry for this equipment was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of April 19. 


THe NorrHern Paciric has ordered 
250 stock cars from the Ryan Car Com- 
pany. Inquiry for steel underframes for 
these cars was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 8. 


Tue CANADIAN Paciric has ordered 50 
ore cars of 80 tons’ capacity irom the 
Eastern Car Company. Inquiry for these 
cars, which are for use in western 
Canada, was reported in the Railway Age 
of February 15. 


THE VIRGINIAN has given a contract 
to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Company 
for rebuilding 500 hopper cars of 55 tons’ 
capacity. It was reported in the Railway 
Age of April 5 that the Virginian was 
asking for bids on this work. 


Tue L. C. L. Corporation has ordered 
100 drop side, 55-ton gondola cars, each 
equipped to carry six freight containers, 
from the Butler, Pa. works of the 
Standard Steel Car Company. Inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of April 5. 


Tue Sr. Lours-SAn Francisco is now 
building at its Yale, (Memphis) Tenn., 
shop, at the rate of five per day, the 





300 gondola cars which were reported 
in the Railway Age of November 30, 1929, 
and of January 4 as having been ordered 
in the company shops. In addition, re- 
pairs are being made to 212 gondola cars. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Erte is inquiring for 20 suburban 
coaches. 


Tue New York Centra has ordered 
one 73-ft. gas-electric rail motor car for 
Sperry rail fissure detector equipment 
from the J. G. Brill Company. 


Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered 
five baggage cars from the National Steel 
Car Corporation. This is in addition to 
an order for 20 baggage cars from the 
same builder reported in the Railway Age 
of December 21, 1929. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Dayton, Onto, UNION TERMINAL 
CoMPANY, is inquiring for 8,000 tons of 
structural steel for track elevation work. 


Signaling 


Tue Texas & Paciric has ordered 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany material for automatic block signals 
at Shreveport (La.) yard. Color-light 
signals, type SA, will be used. 


Tue Missourt-KANSAS-TEXAS has or- 
dered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Company 11 color-light signals and other 
material for use in the extension of 
automatic block signaling in the vicinity 
of San Antonio, Tex. 


Tue New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louts 
has ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Company materials for an electro- 
mechanical interlocking at the crossing 
of the Baltimore & Ohio at Painesville, 


Ohio: 28 mechanical levers and three 
electric. 
Tue Sr. Lours-SAN Francisco has 


ordered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Company materials for the installation of 
automatic block signals on its line be- 
tween St. Louis, Mo., and Cape Girar- 
deau, 131 miles, single track. The signals 
will be semaphore, style S. 


Centralized Control on Delaware 
& Hudson 


The Delaware & Hudson has ordered 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany material for the installation of 
centralized traffic control on its line from 
Lanesboro, Pa., to Center Village, N. Y., 
eight miles single track, and six miles 
double. The control machine will be 
situated at Windsor, N. Y., midway be- 
tween the termini. The system will con- 
trel 26 existing automatic block signals, 
and will eliminate four interlockings at 
four ends of double track. The order 
includes 16 color-light signals, type SA. 
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Supply Trade 








R. C. Bird has been appointed sales 
engineer of the Chicago Steel Foundry 
Company. 


The Universal Draft Gear Attach- 
ment Company has moved its office to 
332 South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


The Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has moved its New York City of- 
fice from 50 Church street to the Chry- 
sler building, 405 Lexington avenue. 


The Union Asbestos & Rubber Com- 
pany has moved its eastern sales office 
from 30 Church street to 70 East Forty- 
fifth street, New York. 


Joseph V. McMullan, district sales 
manager of the Naylor Pipe Company, 
Chicago, with headquarters at 3116 
Chrysler Building, New York, has also 
been appointed foreign sales manager. 


William T. Kyle, general sales man- 
ager of the Page Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, has resigned to become president 
of the Welding Engineering & Research 
Corporation, New York. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio, R. C. Brower was elected 
secretary-treasurer, J. A. Riley, assistant 
treasurer and Henry H. Timken, Jr., a 
director. The other officers and di- 
rectors were re-elected. 


Tnomas H. Symington has severed his 
connections with T. H. Symington & 
Son, Inc., Baltimore, Md., and on May 1 
becomes associated with the Gould 
Coupler Company as assistant to the 
president with headquarters at New 
York. 


The General Refractories Company 
has appointed the Harry N. Crowder, 
Jr., Company, Easton, Pa., as their ex- 
clusive representative for sales of high 
temperature cement in Lehigh and 
Northampton counties, Pa., and adjacent 
parts of New Jersey. 


The offices of the Chicago Committee 
on Car Service of the Car Service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association 
have been moved to the Buckingham 
building, 59 East Van Buren street, Chi- 
cago, where the offices of the American 
Railway Association are already located. 


At the annual meeting of Poor & 
Company, Chicago, on April 22, V. C. 
Armstrong, president of the Rail Joint 
Company, was elected vice-president of 
the former company and David J. 
Evans and Judson F. Stone were elected 
directors to succeed H. C. Lutkin and 
H. L. Baylies. 


The General Pneumatic Tool Cor- 
poration, Chicago, has been organized 
to sell spray painting equipment. Morti- 
mer Sullivan, formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the Binks Spray 
Equipment Company, Chicago, has been 





elected president and Gerarld Hale, 
formerly sales manager of the Binks 
Spray Equipment Company, has been 
elected vice-president. 


The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has announced the transfer 
of three men from its manufacturing 
division to its welder service division, 
as follows: John C. Ardagh, Chicago 
district, with headquarters at Chicago; 
R. A. Kyle, New York district, with 
headquarters at New York, and Robert 
Newton, Cleveland district, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland. 


The Republic Research Corporation, 
Massillon, Ohio, has been incorporated 
by the Republic Steel Corporation as a 
specialized research division devoted to 
the development of improved products 
and processes. The facilities for steel 
research which exist at Massillon will 
be enlarged. F. J. Griffiths, formerly 
chairman of the board of the Central 
Alloy Steel Corporation, has_ been 
elected president of the new organiza- 
tion. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of W. H. Miner, Inc., on April 19, A. T. 
Withall, manager of sales, was elected 
president of the corporation and G. A. 
Johnson, chief mechanical engineer, was 
elected senior vice-president. W. H. 
Miner, founder and for 30 years the head 
of the railway supply business which 
bears his name, made provision during 
his lifetime by which the officers and 
older members of the company would 
continue the business and participate in 
its earnings. . 


A meeting of shareholders is to be 
held in Montreal, Que., on May 14 to 
consider and approve a plan for the 
consolidation of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation, the Dominion Steel 
Corporation and the Dominion Iron & 
Steel Company. All of these companies, 
located in the Cape Breton area of Nova 
Scotia, are to be operated under one 
company which will be known as the 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation. 
The plan involves the purchase of the 
physical assets of the three companies 
by the new company by division of its 
class B shares among stockholders of 
the three present companies. 


W. S. Rugg, vice-president in charge 
of engineering of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, has 
been placed in charge of sales activities, 
in addition to his engineering duties, 
according to an announcement by F. A. 
Merrick, president. Mr. Rugg, by this 
appointment, takes over the duties of 
Edward D. Kilburn, vice-president and 
general sales manager, who resigned on 
April 16 to engage in private business 
in New York. S. M. Kintner, director 
of the Westinghouse Research Labora- 
tory, has been made assistant vice-presi- 












April 26, 1930 


deat, assuming engineering department 
duties under Mr. Rugg’s direction. 


The Standard Steel Works Company 
has moved its general offices from Phila- 
delphia to its plant at Burnham, Pa. 
Frank K. Metzger, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and general man- 
ager, succeeding O. C. Skinner as gen- 
eral manager. R. Nevin Watt has been 
appointed sales manager, and G. H. 
Lewis, works manager, all with head- 
quarters at Burnham. A district office 
has been established at Philadelphia in 
charge of H. J. Snowden, formerly con- 
nected with the St. Louis office of the 
company. Mr. Snowden will be as- 
sisted by M. H. McCurdy, who has been 
transferred from Portland, Ore. 


The General Cable Corporation has 
reorganized its district sales offices and 
established 18 district and territorial of- 
fices, as follows: 


Manager District Headquarters 
A. D. Stein .....New England.Boston, Mass. 
O. G. Miller ... Northern 

New York.. Rome, N. Y. 
M. EF. Damon ...Rome ....... Rome, N. Y. 
N. C. Osthoft ...Buffalo ...... Buffalo, N. Y. 
F. © Mest .csae Philadelphia . Philadelphia, Pa 
H. G. Richardson Wasnington . Washington, 
D. C. 
es a SN veces Pittsburgh ..Pittsburgh, Pa. 
K. D. Clothier ..Cincinnati ...Cincinnati, Ohio 
C. R. Evans.....Northern OhioCleveland, Ohio 
E. W. Kearns...Central ...... Chicago, ITi. 
F. B. Nimmo.... Minneapolis . «inneapolis, 
Minn. 
H. C. Wilder....Southern .... Birmingham, 
Ala. 
es ree Birmingham . Birmingham, 
Ala. 
J. A. Peacock ... Atlanta ..... Atlanta, Ga. 
w. . Hampton. Charlotte ....Charlotte, N. C. 
A. 2 Mes... BOS ciccss Dallas, Tex. 
BE. i. Bett... South Central St. Louis, Mo. 
B. E. Dolch..... Kansas City..Kansas City, 
Mo. 
W. A. Craveson .Lake ........ Detroit, Mich. 
i, Ge, Se ances Mountain ....Venver, Colo. 
C. G. Gauntlett..Pacific Coast.San Francisco, 
Cal. 

W. G. Stearns...San Francisco San Francisco, 
Cal. 

C. A. Bas ccx PE Snaden Seattle, Wash. 


Resident engineers will be located in 
the district and territorial sales offices. 
The following divisional district man- 
agers function as heretofore in the Me- 
tropolitan district, with headquarters at 
New York City: Dudlo Manufacturing 
Company, F. H. Phillips; Rome Wire 
Company, H. A. Hammond; Safety 
Cable Company, H. F. Hagerty, and 
Standard Underground Cable Company, 
R. S. Hopkins. 


The Republic Steel Corporation is 
the name chosen for the company re- 
sulting from the merger of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, the Central Al- 
loy Steel Corporation, the Donner Steel 
Company, Inc., and the Bourne-Fuller 
Company. The officers of the new com- 
pany are as follows: Chairman of the 
board, Tom Girder, a member of the 
advisory committee of Continental 
Shares, Inc., Cleveland; president, El- 
mer T. McCleary, president of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company; first vice- 
president, Benjamin F. Fairless, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Cen- 
tral Alloy Steel Company; vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Harry T. Gil- 
bert, a vice-president and director of 
Republic; vice-president in charge of 
operations, R. J. Wysor of Continental 
Shares and a director of Donner; vice- 
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president Rollin S. Hall, president of 
Bourne-Fuller; vice-president, William 
T. Witherow, president of the Witherow 
Steel Corporation; secretary, Richard 
Jones, Jr., secretary of Republic; treas- 
urer, John J. Anderson, treasurer of 
Republic, and assistant vice-president in 
charge of sales, Alex E. Walker, assis- 
tant general sales manager of Republic. 
J. M. Schlendorf, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Central Alloy 
Steel Company, has been appointed 
sales manager of alloy steel products of 
the Republic Steel Corporation, and 
Norman Foy, Birmingham district man- 
ager in the old Republic organization, 
becomes sales manager of mild steel 
products, with headquarters at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


A. I. Findley Relinquishes Edi- 
torial Direction of Iron Age 


Alvin Irwin Findley has resigned as 
editor of the Iron Age but will continue 
with the publication as editor emeritus. 
His journalistic career extends back a 
half a century, of which the past 38 
years have been devoted to industrial 
journalism. He has been identified with 
the Iron Age since 1905 and during 
most of that time has carried the respon- 
sibilities of editorial direction. He was 
the first president of the National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors in 
1919-1920. His school training included 
both literary and scientific courses at 
Buchtel College (now Akron Univer- 
sity) at Akron, Ohio, and the College of 
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Alvin Irwin Findley 


Wooster Ohio. 


He 
editor of the Akron Daily Beacon from 


at Wooster, was 
1883 to 1890. In 1892 he became editor 
of Iron Trade Review, Cleveland, and 
vice-president of the Iron Trade Review 
Company. He continued as editor of 
Iron Trade Review until 1905, when he 
joined the Iron Age organization. In 
addition to serving as editor-in-chief, 
Mr. Findley has been, and continues to 
be, a director of the United Business 
Publishers, Inc. He has contributed 


many articles to magazines and news- 
papers on technical and economic prob- 
lems in the metal-working industry. He 
is a member of a number of metallurgi- 
cal societies and in 1902 served as vice- 
the 


President of American Foundry- 
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William W. Macon, 


men’s Association. 
who has been associated with Mr. Find- 
ley for 19 years on the editorial staff of 
the Iron Age, has been appointed to 


succeed Mr. Findley as its editor-in- 
chief. Mr. Macon has been managing 
editor for the past 12 years. Gilbert L. 
Lacher and Clarence E. Wright, asso- 
ciate editors for the past four years, 
have been appointed managing editor 
and news editor, respectively. 


Safety Car Heating and Lighting 
Company 


Net earnings of $1,186,366, after de- 
preciation and taxes, were reported by 
the Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Company for the year ending December 
31, 1929, according to the annual report 
issued on April 21. This amount is 
equivalent to $12.03 a share on the 
98,620 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing and compares with a 1928 net of 
$1,045,376, equal to $10.60 a share. After 
regular dividends of $8 and an extra 
dividend of $2 per share, making a total 
disbursement of $986,200, the same as 
in 1928, there remained a surplus for 
the year of $200,166. This figure com- 
pares with a surplus after dividends of 
$59,176 in the previous year. The con- 
solidated balance sheet of the Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Company and its 
subsidiaries as of December 31, 1929, com- 
pared with the corresponding statement 
for 1928, is as follows: 














Assets 
1929 1928 
ee ree $740,377 $373,627 
Loans and notes re- 
ceivable and accrued 
DE ‘o-ducbweede ke 1,607,079 1,612,301 
Accounts receivable 924,409 813,634 
Inventories ........-. 1,596,426 1,688,427 
Investments ......... 2,200 200 
Real estate, machinery, 
ete., after deprecia- 
tion and other charg- 
OE sac anunecreneesee 9,805,094 10,050,033 
Deferred charges 336,674 217,155 
$15,012,259 $14,755,376 
Liabilities 
1929 1928 
Accounts payable $209,125 $200,088 
Reserves for taxes and 
contingencies ...... 242,487 194,806 
Capital Stock .....20. 9,862,000 9,862,000 
rrr Te 4,698,647 4,498,482 
$15,012,259 $14,755,376 


Obituary 


E. T. McCleary, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Republic Steel Corporation, 
died at Youngstown, Ohio, on April 22 
after undergoing an operation. 


Trade Publication 


SHOVELS, CRANES, Hotsts AND DeErRICKS. 
—“Quality Engineering” is the title of a 
19-page, illustrated booklet recently 
issued by the American Hoist & Derrick 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. It lists the qualities 
of the various equipment manufactured 
by this company and describes the differ- 
ent applications of the “Gopher,” which 
may be converted into a shovel, clamshell 
or a dragline. In addition, electric and 
gasoline hoists are described, as also is 
the American locomotive crane. 












Construction 














BattimoreE & On10.—This company is 
installing second track between Barton, 
Ohio, and Maynard, a distance of about 
five miles, and laying additional side 
tracks and lengthening enginehouse stalls 
at other points on its 260-mile line from 
Fairmont, W. Va. to Lorain, Ohio, 
at a total cost of approximately $2,100,- 
000. These projects are the final steps 
in a general improvement program, which 
involved the reconstruction of 63 bridges 
and the installation of five 115-ft. turn- 
tables, undertaken to permit the operation 
of heavier motive power on the Fair- 
Mont-Lorain line. 


Boston & Atpany.—This company 
plans the installation of color light signals 
to replace existing semaphore signals 
between Brookline Junction, Mass., and 
Natick, approximately 15 miles, at a cost 
of about $150,000. 


Boston & Martne.—Various plans for 
the proposed elimination of the Rotter- 
dam Junction-Pattersonville county high- 
way crossing, Schenectady, N. Y., and 
for the elimination of the Northern 
turnpike county highway crossing in 
Hoosick, N. Y., are under consideration 
by the railroad and the Public Service 
Commission of New York. Further 
hearings on the proposed eliminations 
will be held by the Commission on 
June 3. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—This company 
has asked for bids for the clearing of 
right of way grading and installation of 
culverts for the construction of the bul- 
wark easterly branch about 25 miles in 
length in Alberta. Bids have also been 
received for fencing on the Melfort-Ab- 
erdeen branch in Saskatchewan involving 
approximately 128 fence miles. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL (Hudson Bay).— 
The Canadian government plans to award 
a contract for the construction of a 
2,500,000-bu. grain elevator at Churchill, 
Man., about May 15, T. A. Crerar, min- 
ister of railways and canals, stated at 
Winnipeg, Man., on April 16. 


CuHIcaGo, MILWAUKEE, St. PAut & Pa- 
ciric.—A contract has been let to Peter- 
son, Shirley & Gunther of Omaha, Neb., 
for the construction of sections six and 
seven between Moseby, Mo., and Bir- 
mingham about 13 miles of the joint 
double track line being constructed by 
this company and the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific between Polo, Mo., and 
Birmingham as a part of a new entrance 
into Kansas City, Mo., from the north. 
This contract includes about 1,500,000 cu- 
yd. of earth and about 200,000 cu. yd. of 
rock excavation. Bids will be closed on 
April 28 for the concrete and bridge work 
on sections six and seven involving the 
placing of 7,000 cu. yd. of concrete. 


Curcaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—A 
contract has been awarded to the Winston 
Brothers Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
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for the construction of Section 4, seven 
miles, of the joint double-track line with 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific into Kansas City, Mo., between 
Polo, Mo., and Birmingham. 


DetaAwarE & Hupson.—This company 
has been advised by the Public Service 
Commission of New York that it does 
not consider as excessive the low bid of 
$62,309 submitted by F. W. Clement & 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa., for work in 
connection with the elimination of the 
Duanesburg-Esperance county highway 
and the station and MacDougall crossings 
in Duanesburg, N. Y. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
--This company has been authorized by 
the Public Service Commission of New 
York to award to the Porterfield-Binger 
Construction Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, the contract for the elimination 
of a grade crossing on the LaFayette- 
Tully highway (state highway No. 5516), 
Tully, N. Y. The work involves approx- 
imately 28,000 cu. yd. of excavation and 
the placing of 3,000 cu. yd. of reinforced 
concrete and 7,000 lin. ft. of piling. 


Grand TruNK WeEsTERN.—This com- 
pany has asked for bids for the construc- 
tion of a three-story reinforced concrete 
frame and brick express and _ office 
building with basement garage at Pontiac, 
Mich, 


Great NorTHERN.—A contract for the 
construction of five electric  cinder- 
handling plants, two of which are for 
multiple track operation, at Williston, N. 
D., Brockton, Mont., Glasgow, Wagner 
and Helena, has been let to the Roberts 
& Schaefer Company, Chicago. 


Great NortHerN.—Bids were closed on 
April 21 for the construction of an ex- 
tension to the roundhouse at Duluth, 
Minn., at a cost of $85,000. A contract 
for replacing the end bases of the St. 
Louis bay bridge at UDuluth—Superior, 
Minn., and renewing the timber center 
pier at a cost of $32,000 has been let to 
Peppard & Fulton, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A contract has been ‘awarded to the 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, 
Minneapolis, and the Howlett Construc- 
tion Company, Moline, IIL, for the con- 
struction of a coal dock sand house and 
accompanying facilities at Sand Point, 
Idaho, at an approximate cost of $50,000. 


Loncview, PorttaANp & NortTHERN.—A 
contract for a 90,000-cu. yd. fill which 
will replace a timber trestle near Castle 
Rock, Wash., has been let to Henry 
Niblet, Longview, Wash. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis.— 
This company has awarded several con- 
tracts for the construction of a farmers- 
growers market in the Food Terminal 
area at Cleveland, Ohio, at a cost of about 
$45,000. A contract for the construction 
of the substructure of the East 79th 
street bridge at Cleveland at a cost of 
$37,300 and of the bridge deck for the 
produce lead track at the same point at a 
cost of $36,700 has been let to the In- 
dustrial Construction Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. The construction of the bridge decks 
at East 105th street, Cleveland, will be 
undertaken by Freeman & Jones at a cost 
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of approximately $25,100, while the con- 
tract for the construction of the sub- 
structure of the East Ninty-fifth street 
bridge, Cleveland, has been awarded to 
the Speaker Construction Company at a 
cost of $44,900. 


NorTHERN ALBERTA.—A _ contract for 
the construction of an extension from 
Fairview, Alta., west 15 miles, has been 
awarded to Stewart, Grant & Mannix, 
Calgary, Alta. A contract has been let 
to Roosa & Wicktrand, Vermillion, Alta., 
for the construction of a line from Hythe, 
Alta., to Rolla, 50 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — This company has 
reached an agreement with the Track 
Elevation committee of the Chicago city 
council for the elevation of its connec- 
tion between the main lines of the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
and the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 
between Fifty-eighth and _ Fifty-ninth 
streets, Chicago, from the former line 
to Morgan street, about 8,000 ft. The 
cost of the elevation, including 24 street 
subways is estimated at $3,000,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract has been 
awarded to the James McGraw Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., at a cost of approxi- 
mately $109,000, for the construction of 
a bridge under the Reading Company’s 
tracks, tracklaying, etc., in connection 
with the elimination of a grade crossing 
at Paxton and Second streets, Harris- 
burg, Pa. In co-operation with other 
railroads entering Louisville, Ky., the 
Pennsylvania has prepared plans for a 
$5,000,000 grade separation project, which 
is to be undertaken in the near future. 
The plans, as submitted by Pennsylvania 
engineers, call for track elevation by 
means of a dirt fill with concrete retain- 
ing walls and the depression of Main, 
Market, Jefferson, Walnut, Chestnut and 
Twelfth streets and Broadway in the 
western part of the city. The cost of 
the work is to be divided among the 
various railroads involved, which will 
pay 65 per cent of the total cost, and the 
city, which is to pay 35 per cent. 


PittssurcH & LaKke Erre.—A contract 
has been awarded to the Roberts & 
Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the 
furnishing of an electric engine coaler 
and cinder-handling plant at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoToMAc. 
—This company has authorized the con- 
struction of or extensions and additions 
to five passing sidings at various points 
on its lines, at an estimated total cost 
of $102,000, and the construction of an 
electro-pneumatic interlocking plant to 
replace an existing electro-mechanical 
interlocking at an estimated cost of 


$60,000. 


St. Lours-SAN FRANcisco—CHICAGO. 
Rock Istanp & Paciric.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the 
construction by subsidiaries of these two 
companies of 150 miles of new line in 
Texas, which, together with the acquisi- 
tion of control of the Gulf, Texas & 
Western by the Frisco and the use of 
trackage rights, will build up a new 
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shorter route from northern Texas and 
southwestern Oklahoma to Fort Worth 
and Dallas, Tex. The St. Louis, San 
Francisco & Texas was authorized to 
build a line from Vernon, Tex., to a 
connection with the G. T. & W. at 
Seymour, 42 miles, and to operate under 
trackage rights over the fline of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf between 
Jacksboro and Fort Worth, 71.6 miles. 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf was 
also authorizéd to build a line from 
Shamrock to a point near Quanah, Tex., 
and from Quanah southeasterly to a con- 
nection with the proposed Vernon- 
Seymour line of the St. Louis, San 
Francisco & Texas at Beaver Creek, 108 
miles, and to operate under trackage 
rights over the line of the St. L., S. F. 
& T. between Quanah and the point of 
connection of the proposed line, over the 
proposed Vernon-Seymour line; and over 
the line of the G. T. & W. between 
Seymour and Jacksboro. The St. L., 
S. F. & T., was also authorized to operate 
over the line to be constructed by the 
C. R. I. & G. between Quanah and Beaver 
Creek. The Clinton-Oklahoma Western, 
a subsidiary of the Santa Fe, was author- 
ized to build from Heaton to a point north 
of the north fork of the Red river, 8.7 
miles, in Gray county, Tex. The applica- 
tion of the Fort Worth & Denver North- 
ern, a subsidiary of the Burlington 
system, for authority to construct a line 
from Childress to Pampa, Tex., 110 miles, 
was denied. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—A_ contract has 
been awarded to Lewis & Green, San 
Francisco, Cal., for the construction of 
a one-story brick and concrete passenger 
and freight station at Stockton, Cal., at 
a cost of approximately $200,000. 


SouTHERN Paciric (Texas and Louisi- 
ana Lines).—The War department has 
approved the plans of this company for 
the construction of a combined railway 
and highway bridge over the Louisiana 
and Texas Intercoastal waterway near 
Houma, La. 


TutsA Union Depot.—A contract has 
been let to Reid & Lowe, Birmingham, 
Ala., for the lowering and reconstruction 
of tracks in connection with the new 
union station facilities at Tulsa, Okla. 


Union Paciric.—A contract has been 
let to the Mead & Mount Construction 
Company, Denver, Colo., for the con- 
struction of a one-story passenger station 
at Greeley, Colo., which will have outside 
dimensions of 42 ft. by 162 ft. The 
building will be constructed of brick with 
terra cotta trim. The interior will be 
texture plastered with exposed roof 
trusses and purlins in the waiting room, 
while the grounds will be landscaped. 
The total cost of the project will be about 
$100,000. 


YANKTON, NorrotK & SouTHERN.—This 
company, which it is proposed to incor- 
porate in Colorado, plans the construction 
of a railroad between Rifle, Colo., on the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, and 
Meeker, 34 miles, to reach a bituminous 
coal deposit in the vicinity of the latter 
point. 
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Boston & MaAtne.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized an issue of $15,000,000 of first 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, to be sold at 
not less than 98 and interest, the proceeds 
to be used to reimburse the tieasur; an? 
to provide for capital expenditures in 


1930. 


CHESAPEAKE & OnI0, — Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority for an issue of $19,- 
800,000 of 454 per cent equipment trust 
certificates. 


CHESAPEAKE & Onio.—Stock Issue.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $18,152,400 of additional common 
stock and to sell $38,305,600 of common 
stock at par to its stockholders, one share 
for each four held. The proceeds are 
to be used to meet cash requirements dur- 
ing the year. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ont10.—Unification 
Application Dismissed —At the request of 
the company the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had dismissed the applica- 
tion filed last February for authority to 
acquire control of a system of lines in 
eastern territory. 


CuHIcAGo GREAT WESTERN.—Notes.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $1,291,- 
200 of promissory notes to the Lima 
Locomotive Works in part payment for 
fifteen 2-10-4 locomotives. The notes will 
mature in installments up to 1935 and bear 
514 per cent interest. 


Cuicaco Great WESTERN.—Annual Re- 
fort—The 1929 annual report of this 
company shows net income after interest 
and other charges of $1,235,880, as com- 
pared with net income of $907,812, in 
1928. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 





Increase or 
1929 1928 decrease 
Average Mileage 
operated oka 
Rartway OPperat- 
ING REVENUES . 


bo 


1,495.27 1,495.27 


25,825,337 24,871,023 +954,313 





Maintenance of 


way ; ... 3,406,912 3,294,815 +112,097 
Maintenance of 
Equipment ... 4,372,253 4,357,831 + 14,422 


Transportation 10,279,126 9,969,368 + 309,758 





Totat OPERATING 
EXPENSES ......19,867,072 19,426,521 +440,551 
Operating ratio 76.93 78.11 — 1.18 





Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERA- 


TIONS .. 5,958,264 5,444,502 +513,762 
Railway tax ac- 


cruais ....+ 1,099,203 1,076,255 + 22,948 








Railway operating 


income .. 4,855,790 4,364,400 + 491,390 
Hire of freight 

cars .. 1,084,202 874,956 +209,246 
Joint Facility 

rents et 885,271 879,445 + 5,826 





Net Rattway Op- 

ERATING Income 2,801,534 2,510,394 +291,141 
Non-operating 
income 


260,801 


240,224 + 20,578 





Increase or 
1929 1928 decrease 
Gross INCOME 3,062,336 2,750,617 +311,719 


Rent for leased 


ee 77,690 78,540 — 849 
Interest on 
funded debt .. 1,695,762 1,705,662 — 9,900 





Tota Depvc- 
TIONS FROM GROSS 
INCOME 1,826,456 1,842,806 — 16,350 


Net INCOME 





1,235,880 


907,812 +328,068 

Cuicaco, MimwavuKkee, St. Pau & 
Paciric.—A bandonment.—The _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission has _ authorized 
this company to abandon that portion of 
its Running Water branch from Spring- 
field, S. D., to Running Water, 6.7 miles. 


DeLtawarE & Hupson.—Bonds.—Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and the First National Bank 
have purchased, subject to the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
$10,000,000, this company’s first and re- 
funding mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds, 
due May 1, 1943, which they are offering 
at 93 per cent and accrued interest to 
yield about 4.73 per cent to maturity. 


Denver & SALT LAKE.—Annual Report. 
—The 1929 annual report of this road 
shows net income after interest and other 
charges, of $610,068, as compared with 
net income of $391,773, in 1928. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 


Increase or 
1929 1928 decrease 

Average Mileage 
operated ; é 232.34 235.87 — 3.53 


RAILWAY OPERAT- 


ING REVENUES 3,981,131 4,011,663 — 30,532 


Maintenance of 


way .... 660,393 824,448 164,055 
Maintenance of 
Equipment 785,256 902,749 —117,492 


610,269 687,738 — 77,470 


Transportation 








TotaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 2,226,647 2,536,322 —309,675 


Net REVENUE FROM 


OPERATIONS 1,754,484 1,475,341 +279,142 
Railway tax ac- 
| eee 


156,447 131,570 + 24,877 
Hire of equip- 
ment—Net .. 81,337 84,770 — 3,433 
Net Raritway 
OPERATING InN- 
COME . Rea 1,679,287 1,428,412 +250,875 
Tota OPERATING 
AND OTHER JIn- 


COME ....... 1,821,471 1,554,489 + 266,982 
Rent for leased 

Pre 393,409 343,940 + 49,469 
Interest on fund- 

eee 810,000 810,000 


Totat DepuctTions 
EROM Gross In- 


ae 1,211,402 1,162,716 + 48,686 








610,068 391,773 —218,296 


Net Income 





Ettrrick.—Stock.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to issue $15,000 of capital stock 
of which $11,800 is to be delivered at par 
to organizers of the company which has 
taken over the property and the remainder 
sold for cash at not less than par to pro- 
vide working capital. 


Frormipa East Coast.—Annual Report. 
—The 1929 annual report of this road 
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shows net aeficit after interest and other 
charges of $1,325,259, as compared with 
net deficit in 1928 of $1,697,425. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 


Inct ease or 


1929 1928 decrease 
Average Mileage 
operated ...... 854.72 856.37 — 1.65 
RarLway OPERAt- 
REVENUES ...13,446,015 13,874,723 428,708 
Maintenance of 
way ..ees. 2,247,164 2,459,385 —212,221 
Maintenance of 
Equipment 2,262,521 2,136,317 + 126,204 


Transportation . 3,836,966 4,290,761 —-453,795 


TotaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 
Operating ratio 70. 


9,437,666 9,889,207 —451,541 
2 71.3 — 1.1 

Net REVENUE 

FROM OPERA- 


ee . 4,008,349 3,985,516 + 22,833 
Railway tax ac- 
eee 1,544,865 1,749,447 —204,581 





Railway operating 
income ...... 
Hire of Equip- 
ment—Net Dr. 
Joint Facility 
rents—Net Dr. 55,871 40,570 + 15,301 


2,401,336 2,196,763 +204,573 


707,504 729,575 — 22,071 





Net RAILWAY Or- 
ERATING INCOME 1,637,961 1,426,619 + 211,342 
Other income... 100,542 150,181 — 49,639 


_. 1,738,503 1,576,799 +161,703 





Gross INCOME 
Interest on 


funded debt .. 2,962,232 3,142,700 —180,468 





Tota Depvuc- 
TIONS FROM GROSS 
oo ee 3,063,762 3,274,224 —210,463 





Net Income (de- 
EE eaten ees 1,325,259 1,697,425 —372,166 





GuLr, Mosie & NorrHERN.—Annual 
Report.—The 1929 annual report of this 
company shows net income after interest 
and other charges of $1,071,399, as com- 
pared with net income in 1928 of $956,527. 
Selected items from the income statement 
foliow : 


Increase or 
1929 1928 decrease 

Average Mileage 
CEE in0csses 733.92 733.88 + .04 


RAILWAY OPERAT- 
ING REVENUES... 7,631,222 7,510,350 + 120,873 


Maintenance of 


See : 1,065,941 1,281,315 —215,374 
Maintenance of 

Equipment . 1,148,445 1,130,943 + 17,502 
Transportation . 2,267,446 2,264,366 + 


3,080 





TotaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES ....... 5,240,214 5,400,359 —-160,145 





Net REVENUE FROM 

OPERATIONS . 2,391,008 2,109,991 +281,017 
Railway tax ac- 
ee 512,950 368,838 + 144,112 





Railway operating 
income ...... 1,876,396 1,739,644 + 136,753 
Equipment rents 
—Net sured 288,177 289,860 — 1,683 
Joint Facility 
rents—Net .... 158,270 149,452 + 8,818 








Net Rattway OpeEr- 
ATING INCOME 
Non-operating in- 

eer 42,115 


1,429,950 1,300,332 + 129,617 
284,361 —242,246 
1,472,064 1,584,694 —112,629 





Gross INCOME 
Rent for leased 





Se eee Veta e 237,550 —237,550 
Interest on fund- 
On GE. és aac 370,000 370,000 

Tota. Derpuctions 

FRoM Gross IN- 

COME ME sachs a 400,665 


628,167 —227,502 


Net INcoME 1,071,399 "956,527 4-114,873 

GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—Equipment 
Trust—A syndicate headed‘ by the Chase 
Securities Corporation is offering $4,238,- 
000 of this company’s 5 per cent equip- 


(Continued on page 1003) 








Annual Reports 


Chicago And North Western Railway Company 


Report of the Board of Directors 


Zo the Stockholders of the Chicago and North Western Railway 
Company: 
The Board of Directors submits herewith its report of the 
operations and affairs of the Company for the year ending 
December 31, 1929. 


Average mileage of road operated, 8,465.38. 
OperaTInG REVENUES: 


DT <hegekeserWnavaentuausschenaw’ $112,029,702.20 
SE seredeaveues 23,863,936.83 
COURT TVOMOROTEROIOR 166s ccisvccececss 15,497,379.26* 
POR ere 


3,341,929.14 





$154,732,947.43 
OrveraTinc Expenses 


Maintenance of Way and Structures....$ 22,000,106.93 
Maintenance of Equipment ............ 28,536,623.83 
BEE apbeecrocensecss See wes ai waled 2,650,107.21 


56,832,275.62 
1,158,959.63 
4,634,700.91 


Transportation 
Miscellancous Operations ....... 
General 


Transportation for Investment—Cr...... Cr. 526,733.74 
— -- —— 115,286,040.39 

Percentage of Expenses to Revenues .......... 74.51 
Net Revenue from Railway Operations............. $ 39,446,907.04 


Depuctions From REVENUE: 
Railway Tax Accruals (6.62 per cent of 
Revenues) il sists haeh tik ssa hd ee ak $ 10,238,843.71 
Unacollectible Railway Revenues ........ 17,621.88 
Equipment Rents—Net ....... Keeonde 2,741,070.89 
Joint Facility Rents—Net ............. 229,221.10 
—_— — - 13,226,757.58 


Net Railway Operating Ineome ...............00555 $ 26,220,149.46 
Noworeratinc INcoME: 


I os dn gs ene iile 66d aiewe $ 698,252.74 
i Gn a ie db ere edie 1,512,734.00 
Income from Funded Securities........ 122,280.90 
Income from Unfunded Securities and 

Accounts, and Other Items.......... 858,099.45 


3,191,367.09 





DO IN, Si ne ce ceandendeiedesbateeenaiwes $ 29,411,516.55 
DepvuctTions From Gross INCOME: 

SS err 

Interest on Funded Debt 
Other Deductions ..... 


22,645.67 
13,612,067.13 
177,747.72 


13,812,460.52 


on cdkevindhddenvatestnaceeaseoatasts $ 15,599,056.03 


DivipEnNDs: 





7% on Preferred Stock ............6.. $ 1,567,650.00 
4%% on Common Stock .............. 7,129,735.50 
— —_—— 8,697,385.50 
Balance Income for the Year............seeeeeeees $ 6,901,670.53 





* Includes $1,349,492.99 Back Mail Pay for period May 9, 1925, to 
July 31, 1928. 


General Remarks 


During the year your company made additions and better- 
ments, chargeable to capital account, in the amount of $27,138,- 
611.11. An analysis of this expenditure by accounts and various 
classes of property will be found in another part of this report 
under the heading of “Additions and Betterments.” 

Some of the more important work carried forward during the 
year was as follows: 

The new gravity type classification yard for east-bound cars 
at the Proviso terminal was completed and placed in operation. 
This yard contains 59 tracks, having individual capacities from 
38 to 76 cars each, and a total capacity of 3,220 cars, and an 
aggregate track length of 33.38 miles. The movement of cars 
into the classification tracks from the hump is controlled by 
30 mechanically operated retarders. These retarders, located on 
leads to various tracks, together with the 58 switches connecting 
the yard tracks with the leads are operated from three elevated 
towers. A teletype communicating system was installed for 
transmitting switch lists prepared in the agent’s office simul- 
taneously to the hump Yardmaster’s office, and to each of the 
three towers. The movement of trains approaching the hump 
are controlled by a series of signals operated by the Yardmaster. 
The yard is electrically lighted by flood lights of 1,000 watt 
capacity placed on four towers varying in height from 100 to 
120 feet. A departure yard, operated in conjunction with the 
classification yard, contains 21 tracks having capacities varying 
from 60 to 100 cars each, with a total capacity of 1,760 cars, 
and a combined track length of 17 miles. A pneumatic tube 
1%4 miles in length connects the agent’s office with the departure 
yard for the purpose of transmitting outgoing waybills expe- 
ditiously. This facility was placed in service July first. 


Other improvements completed at Proviso during the year 
are the extension of 10 stalls of the enginehouse 25 feet to 
provide 115 foot length stalls for housing Class “H” locomo- 
tives; two electrically operated mechanical cinder handling 
plants, one of three track capacity, and the other of four track 
capacity; a 110 foot turntable was installed replacing an 80 
foot turntable; and a water softening plant was installed, and 
in conjunction therewith, a 500,000 gallon capacity reservoir was 
constructed. 

Further progress was made in the elevation of tracks on the 
Mayfair cut-off, and the third and fourth track line just north 
of the Chicago River, in the City of Chicago, in the vicinity of 
the station Sauganash. This work is now substantially com- 
pleted. On the Mayfair cut-off line one subway was constructed 
at Peterson Avenue, one street was vacated whereby two grade 
crossings were eliminated and four thousand feet of doubie 
track was elevated. On the third and fourth track line, sub- 
ways were constructed at Peterson Avenue and Rogers Avenue, 
six thousand seven hundred feet of double track line was ele- 
vated and two grade crossings eliminated. 

The work of separating the grades on the South Branch Line, 
in the City of Chicago, from Halsted Street, where the elevated 
tracks on this line previously ended, to the South Branch of 
the Chicago River, was commenced. In this connection, the 
grade crossing of the South Branch tracks with the tracks of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Burlington Railroad, at 
Stewart Avenue, will be eliminated. 

During the year the Company received and placed in service 
new equipment as follows: 

LocoMOTIVEs: 
35 Class ““H” (4-8-4 type), weight on drivers 288,000 pounds, having 
tractive force available on drivers and booster combined of 
76,500 pounds at 275 pounds steam pressure. 


PASSENGER Train Cars: 
24 Passenger Coaches, equipped with roller bearings, capable of seat- 
ing 98 passengers each, designed for suburban passenger service. 
4 Combination Passenger-Baggage Cars of similar design for sub- 
urban service. 
5 Combination Passenger-Baggage Cars for general passenger train 
service, 
19 Baggage Cars 70-ft. in length. 
10 Gasoline-Electric Self-propelled Passenger train Cars, of the fol- 
lowing general description : 
2 65-ft. All Passenger. 
2 65-ft. Baggage and Mail. 
2 75-ft. Passenger, Baggage and Mail. 
1 75-ft. Passenger and Baggage. 
3 75-ft. Baggage and Mail. 
FREIGHT Train Cars: 
400 ba ~ 6-in., Steel Underframe, 70 ton capacity, Lowside Gondola 
ars. 
300 46-ft. Steel Underframe, 50 ton capacity Flat Cars. 
200 All Steel, 50 ton capacity, Ballast Cars. 
1,000 41-ft. 3-in, Steel Underframe and body, with wooden floor, 70 ton 
capacity, high side Gondola Cars. 
500 40-ft. 6-in. Steel Underframe, 40 ton capacity Automobile Cars. 
500 40-ft. 6-in. Steel Underframe, 40 ton capacity Automobile Cars, 
with end doors. 
117 50-ft. Steel Underframe, 50 ton capacity Flat Cars. 
In addition, the Company has rebuilt in its shops the follow- 
ing freight equipment: 
871 40 Ton Steel Underframe Box Cars. 
993 Steel Superstructure Box Cars, 
807 50 Ton Gondola Cars. 
291 Automobile Cars. 
197 Refrigerator Cars. 
100 Steel Underframe Caboose Cars. 


-_—_- 


3,259 Total Freight Cars of the classes named. 
Additional equipment is being constructed, which will be de- 


livered in 1930, as follows: 
5 70-ft. All Steel Horse Cars, for use in passenger train service. 
383 50-ft. Steel Underframe, 50 ton capacity Flat Cars. 


Maintenance of Way and Structures 


The total operating expenses of the company for the year 
ending December 31, 1929 were $115,286,040; of this amount 
$22,000,107 was for charges pertaining to the maintenance of 
way and structures. Included in these charges is a large part 
of the cost of 28,805 tons of new steel rail laid in 190 miles of 
track; 34,528 tons of usable rail in 262 miles of track; also the 
cost of 2,323,381 new track ties and 7,644,510 feet B. M., of new 
switch and bridge ties used in renewals. A total of 2,833,154 
new tie plates were placed during the year. 

The charges for maintenance of.way and structures also in- 
clude a substantial portion of the cost of ballasting 43.64 miles 
of double track line and 3.90 miles of single track line with 
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stone ballast, 55.52 mules of double track and 325.96 miles of 
single track with gravel ballast, and 25.68 miles of single track 
with cinder ballast. 

Twenty new steel bridges on masonry, and 22 steel bridges on 
pile supports, aggregating 3,070 feet in length, and containing 
1,564.35 tons of steel, were constructed. The total length of 
wooden bridge structures replaced by permanent structures and 
embankment amounted to 8,882 feet. 


Capital Stock 


During the year the Company issued $500.00 of Common 
Stock in exchange for a like amount of Common Stock Scrip, 
which had previously been issued pursuant to resolutions 
adopted by the Board of Directors and Stockholders, providing 
for the issue of Common Stock in exchange for the Preferred 
and Common Stocks of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Ry. Co. 

The only other change during the year in the Capital Stock 
was the purchase by the Company of $120.00 of its Common 
Stock Scrip. 

During the year resolutions were adopted by the Board of 
Directors and Stockholders providing for an increase of the 
authorized Capital Stock of the Company from $200,000,000.00 
par value, to $300,000,000.00 par value, by increasing the author- 
ized Common Stock of the Company by $100,000,000.00 par 
value. The following has been issued to December 31, 1929: 
HeEtp sy THE Pus tic: 





Common Stock and Scrip.............. $158,444,795.25 
Preferred Stock and Scrip.............. 22,395,120.00 
Total Stock and Scrip held by the Public.......... $180,839,915.25 
HELD IN TREASURY: 
Common Stock and Scrip.............. $ 2,343,817.15 


Preferred Stock and Scrip.............. 3,834.56 
Total Stock and Scrip held in Treasury............. 2,347,651.71 
Total Capital Stock and Scrip, December 31, 1929.... $183,187,566.96 


Funded Debt 


At the close of the preceding year, the amount of Funded 
ew FO ree $279,831,300.00 
The above amount has been increased by Bonds and 
Equipment Trust Certificates sold during the year ending 
December 31, 1929, as follows: 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. 20-year Convertible 
Gold Bonds, Series A, authorized at 
a special meeting of the stockholders 
held November 18, 1929, and sold for 
the following purposes: 
For retirement of C. & N. W. Ry. 
bonds matured or maturing in 
BE bkbdadede hin sncavébanes 6605 $ 24,084,000.00 
For reimbursement of Treasury for 
expenditures made for Additions 
FC ere 
For advances to be made to the C. 
st. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. for retire- 
ment of its Funded Debt maturing 
in 1930 and to be secured by a 
like amount of C. St. P. M. & O. 
Ry. First Mortgage Gold Bonds of 
1930 pledged as collateral........ 45,186,000.00 


$ 72,335,000.00 

Less amount due on $2,060,000.00 
of bonds sold on partial payment 
CE sd cckasncecdadnchdessniues 


3,065,000.00 


1,030,000.00 


$ 71,305,000.00 
C. & N. W. Ry. General Mortgage Gold 
Bonds of 1987, 4%%, sold to reim- 
burse the Company for expenditures 


made in redeeming underlying bonds. 3,577,000.00 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates of 1925, 442%, Series “Q”’.. 3,971,000.00 


C. & N. W. Ry. Reulpment Trust Cer- 
tificates of 1927, 444%, Series “V” 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates of 1929, 44%%, Series “W’’. 


Teated Pate Be Biba ons osc ccssacsricsess 


4,950,000.00 
3,825,000.00 


87,628,000.00 
$367 ,459,300.00 
Total Funded Debt Redeemed................. 


16,362,900.00 


Leaving Funded Debt held by the Public, Decem- 

Der 31, 1929 wcccccccccccceseccccccccccccese $351,096,400.00 

The net increase during the year in the Funded Debt held by 
the Public was $71,265,100.00. Of this amount, $15,000,000.00 
was for the purpose of providing funds for the retirement of a 
like amount of C. & N. W. Ry. 10-Year Gold Notes, maturing 
June 1, 1930; $45,186,000.00 was for the purpose of advancing 
to the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway 
Company (of which Company’s Capital Stock this Company 
owns 93.6%) funds for the retirement of Funded Debt matur- 
ing in 1930, to be secured by the pledge of a like amount of its 
First Mortgage Bonds; $9,820,100.00 was due to $12,746,000.00 
Equipment Trust Certificates issued to cover 75% of the cost 
of new equipment acquired during the year, less $2,925,900.00 
such Certificates retired; and the balance, amounting to $1,259,- 


([ApvertIseMENT] 
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000.00, represents the net increase in the Funded Debt of the 
Company in addition to the foregoing transactions. 


Lands 


During the year ending December 31, 1929, 16,206.65 acres 
and 33 town lots of the Company’s Land Grant lands were sold 
for the total consideration of $195,317.00. The number of acres 
remaining in the several Grants December 31, 1929, amounted 
to 68,255.90 acres, of which 249.01 acres were under contract 
for sale, leaving unsold 68,006.89 acres. 





Appended hereto may be found statements, accounts and 
statistics relating to the business of the fiscal year and the 
condition of the Company’s affairs on December 31, 1929. 

The Board gratefully acknowledges its appreciation of the 
loyal and efficient services rendered by officers and employes 
during the year. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

FRED W. SARGENT, 
President. 
Chicago, April 1, 1930. 


Comparative Statement of Income Account 


Year Ending Year Ending + Increase or 














Dec. 31,1928 Dec. 31, 1929 - Decrease 

Average mileage of road 

SEE. heh nscecsseces 8,463.21 8,465.38 + 2.17 
OPERATING REVENUES: 

 Aathed aawae awk $111,417,795.55 $112,029,702.20 +$ 611,906.65 

EE ccccnnaseewens 23,579,049.77 23,863,936.83 + 284,887.06 

Other Transportation ... 14,077,173.78 15,497,379.26"+ 1;420,205.48 

err 3,015,736.35 3,341,929.14 + 326,192.79 

Total Operating Reve- 

BOBS coccccccsceves $152, 089,755.45 $154,732,947.43 +$2,643,191.98 
OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Maintenance of Way and 

DE dacttncens $ 23,461,938.70 $ 22,000,106.93 —$1,461,831.77 
Maintenance of Equip- 

GE hccccesécccter 28,382,395.24 28,536,623.83 + 154,228.59 
TE .stkesesededenne 3,049,508.60 2,650,107.21 — 399,401.39 
Transportation ......... 56,763,999.12 56,832,275.62 +- 68,276.50 
Miscellaneous Operations 1,076,373.99 1,158,959.63 + 82,585.64 
CED ecstcivaedscewe 4,435,318.56 4,634,700.91 + 199,382.35 
Transportation for In- . 

vestment—Cr. ....... Cr. 530,626.10 Cr. 526,733.74 4 3,892.36 

Total Operating Ex- 

PENSET co cccccccces $116,638,908.11 $115,286,040.39 —$1,352,867.72 





Net Revenue from = 
Railway Operations.$ 35,450,847.34 $ 39,446,907.04 + $3,996,059.70 





DEDUCTIONS FROM REVENUE: 
Railway Tax Accruals..$ 9,608,224.72 $ 10,238,843.71 +$ 630,618.99 
Uncollectible Railway 











Bc xscsvcnese 22,762.84 17,621.88 — 5,140.96 
Equipment Rents—Net. 2,360,748.21 2,741,070.89 + 380,322.68 
Joint Facility Rents— 

De xéevesssdanndwta 233,428.66 229,221.10 — 4,207.56 

Total Deductions ..... $ 12,225,164.43 $ 1 3,226,757.58 +$1,001,593.15 

Net Railway Operat- 

ing Income ....... $ 23,225,682.91 $ 26,220,149.46 + $2,994,466.55 





” © Renafindies $1,349,492.99 Back Mail Pay for period May 9, 1925, to 

July 31, 1928. 

NoNoPERATING INCOME: 
Rental Income ........ $ 
Dividend Income ...... 
Income from Funded Se- 

CUTMENS cece esceseses 
Income from Unfunded 
Securities and Ac- 
counts, and Other 
DE cerca casnucaveus 


2,360.08 
458,000.00 


67,231.52 


698,252.74 +$ 
1,512,734,00 + 


122,280.90 + 


695,892.66 $ 
1,054,734.00 


55,049.38 


539,487.97 858,099.45 + 318,611.48 





Total Nonoperating In- 
ORE acanasseciwe's 


2,345,164.01 $ 3,191,367.09 +$ 846,203.08 
Gross Income ....... $ 25,570,846.92 $ 29,411,516.55 + $3,840,669.63 








DEDUCTIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME: 











Rental Payments .....: :$ 28,223.92 $ 22,645.67 —$ 5,578.25 
Interest on Funded Debt 13,378,132.40 13,612,067.13 + 233,934.73 
Other Deductions ...... 105,900.20 177,747.72 + 71,847.52 
Total Deductions ....$ 13,512,256.52 $ 13,812,460.52 +$ 300,204.00 
Net Income ......... $ 12 2,058, 590. 40 0 $ 15, 599, 9,056. 03 3 +$3,540,465.63 





DivIDENDS: 
On Preferred Stock 





Re a ss Rae $ 1,567,650.00 $ 1,567,650.00  —= ...seeee 
Common Stock 

(44%) ee ee 7,129,705.00 7,129,735.50 +$ 30.50 

Total Dividends ..... $ 8,697,355.00 $ 8,697,385.50 +$ 30.50 








Balance Income for 
the Year, carried to 
Profit and Loss....$ 3,361,235.40 $ 6,901,670.53 +$3,540,435.13 
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April 26, 1930 





(8,384.53 Miles) 


December 31, ASSETS December 31, 
1928 1929 
INVESTMENTS 
$541,120,306.28 Investment in Road and Equipment...... $562,523,169.98 

814,612.72 Miscellaneous Physical Property........ 1,035,787.77 
2,169,253.15 Investment in Affiliated Companies...... 2,416,453.15 


Investment in Other Companies: 
Capital Stock of Chicago, -St. 
Minneapolis and Omaha Ry. Co. 
(149,200 Shares), acquired by pur- 
GN: 0. o405-00060k64S066600c enn SED 
Capital Stock of Chicago, St. 
Minneapolis and Omaha Ry. Co. 
(130,060 Shares), acquired in ex- 
change for C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
Ee OEE nccndcedseuenenvasae 
Preferred Stock of Union Pacific Rail- 


10,337,152.29 


10,337,152.29 
13,288,971.43 


13,288,971.43 
3.910,575.93 


road Company (41,715 Shares)...... 3,910,575.93 

16,222.50 Bonds of C. St. P. M,. & O. Ry. Co., 
PCO Se ticcrddensese teenies aes 15,925,769.51 
151,770.00 ED. se ch cxdvedeenneseenseaes 151,770.00 
3,323,351.54 Other Imvestments ..%......ccccscccces 577,956.16 




















$183,217,224.71 





Sheet 

December 31, LIABILITIES December 31, 

1928 1929 

Capita Stock 

SPSR DIR SES.GS TEER thy TUS oc ccc ccccicccscssscvess $180,839,915,25 
BeOS SORT 8 TRG ee “TUGROEY occ cceccccceccccccsccs 2,347,651.71 
$183,187,566.96 Total Capital Stock.............. $183, 187, 566.96 
29,657.75 Premium Realized on Capital Stock..... = 29, 9,657.75 





Total Capital Stock and Premium. $183,217,224.71 





Lonc Term Dest 
$279,831,300.00 Funded Debt Held by the Public........ $35 1,096,400.00 
Funded Debt Held in Treasury and Due 
from Trustee: 
15,290,000.00 DE: Cbbdddh see Seoned neds eee 13,399,000.00 
35,500,000.00 ares errr rr 35,500,000.00 
$330,621,300.00 Total Long Term Debt.......... $399,995,400.00 


Current LiasiLities 

















OperaTING EXPENSES: 





Maintenance of Way and Structures..... $ 4,031,565.93 
Maintenance of Equipment ............. 4,978,404.00 
DT (ci vut Lagat athe wise nb eenbemeede 477,227.80 
BUOTUENINE a cescdccccecctcanseecces 11,451,794.20 
Miscellaneous Operations .............+. 191,738.87 
Dt cesta enwkthe neds baee cbandeeeeus 985,462.29 
Transportation for Investment—Cr....... Cr. 46,953.34 
_ —— 22,069,239.75 
Percentage of Expenses to Revenue.......... 81.08 
Net Revenue from Railway Operations................ $ 5,149,758.34 


*Includes $23 
July 31, 1928. 
DEDUCTIONS FROM REVENUE: 


2,856.04 Back Mail Pay, for period May 9, 1925, to 





Railway Tax Accruals (4.92 per cent. of 
ED, vccke a cGtchadenneetaesees $ 1,339,793.74 
Uncollectible Railway Revenues ........ 2,817.26 
Equipment Rents—Net ..........+se55. 424,104.52 
Joint Facility Rents—Net .............. 414,309.65 
——_———. 2,181,025.17 
Net Railway Operating Income ............0eeee08. $ 2,968,733.17 
NONOPERATING INCOME: 
Rental Income 60,433.19 


37,432.40 


Dividend Income 
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$575,132,215.84 Total Investments .........+-+-+- $610,167,606.22 s , ahiag? 
—— $ 4,326,265.28 Traffic and Car Service Balances Payable $ 4,415,803.93 
Current Assets 5,261,602.48 Audited Accounts and Wages Payable... 9,025,290.23 
5 : s 5 250,024.37 Miscellaneous Accounts Payable.......... 246,590.46 
ener ee ee rere a $ 51,833,195.34 ove mts Fa) , 
14,500.00 Loans and Bills Receivable............. 2,518,500.00 bee ay mel go ae Oi ‘eclads sich ge ineaarate ena te 
753,665.33 Traffic and Car Service Balances Receiv- 99,909. ividends Mature errr " ,808. 
Ae ree 334,892.86 2,250,306.61 Unmatured Interest Accrued............ 2,811,746.20 
2,756,795.98 Net Balance Receivable from Agents and 1,063,980.44 Other Current Liabilities............... 983,558.92 
i sade snekvenaneateseewee ce 2,663,353.30 —————_—_- SS 
7,975,070.84 Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable...... 7,829,013.46 $ 13,897,739.97 Total Current Liabilities.......... $ 18,216,545.78 
12,064,384.32 Material and Supplies.................. 11,684,629.53 Pd Sa tit At SA 
371,991.73 Other Current Assets. .......ccecccccess 774,598.02 a Ss 
“ : . “ Unapjustep Crepits 
$ 29,801,071.09 .. gs fF ere $ 77,638,182.51 De ee ED | nv cicnnkepnenencansseteeas $ 8,632,703.35 
= fs 596,143.95 Premium on Funded Debt.............. 567,668.95 
Unapjustep Desits 47,090,544.91 Accrued Depreciation—Equipment ...... 49,462,032.75 
$ 2,883.45 Advances account Equipment Purchased 3,710,351.07 Other Unadjusted Credits.............. 1,407,479.40 
under Trust Agreements.............. $ 5,056.68 RR Reape , : en ae 
2,347,531.71 Capital Stock and Scrip, C. & N. W $ 58,549,999.93 Total Unadjusted Credits......... $ 60,069,884.45 
Ry. Co., Held in Treasury............ 2,347,651.71 =_—_— 2 
Company Bonds Held in Treasury and Corporate SuRpPLuUS 
Due from Trustee: an 
15,290,000.00 Unplediged ...cccccccccsccccccccccs 13,399,000.00 $ 2,900,344.08 Additions to Property Through Surplus... $ 2,977,367.36 
35,500,000.00 PEOABOG ccc ccc ccscccccccccccccces 35,500,000.00 Fee ee OD GMOS odie ct ee cdccecanensccens 77,210,817.53 
2,376,778.79 Other Unadjusted Debits............... 2,629,742.71 —————————_. ee 
——— - - — $ 74,164,216.27 Total Corporate Surplus.......... $ 80,188,184.89 
$ 55,517,193.95 Total Unadjusted Debits.......... $ 53,881,451.10 EEE ciniaiitiaidinintaniani 
$660,450,480.88 ie: A cosinsinsinsicnsces $741,687,239.83  $660,450,480.88 Total Liabilities ................. $741,687,239.83 
‘ . ‘ . . . 
Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis And Omaha 
4 Income from Funded Securities.......... 5,603.12 
Report of the Board of Directors Income from Unfunded Securities and Ac 
To the Stockholders of the Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis counts, and Other Items ........---. 93,698.25 197,166.96 
and Omaha Railway Company: SP .. pceann ccnenebeeseneeePenntiedseeenese $ 3,165,900.13 
Tha , , en : ° . . - . DepuctTions FrRoM Gross INCOME: 
Che , Board a Directors submits he rewith its report of the a" i eee ee $ 1,841.15 
operations and affairs of the Company for the year ended Satenent am Wineied Debt... ...«sscesecs 2,649,968.96 
December 31, 1929. SO eee 237,454.23 
—_—_—__—_ 2,889,264.34 
Mileage of road operated, 1,746.53 ao 
OreratinG Revenues: ik ie cnpcancncteuimnidintatdatideebansiobens $ 276,635.79 
Freight . $20,685,592.54 a ee “a 
OTT eee eee 4,023,441.62 
Sey “DUMUOTUREIEE cc cccccecesesccece 2,126,953.05* General Remarks 
PEED Ss oexeandse censisseeegeeenees 383,010.88 — , 
—_———— $27, 218,998.09 Freight revenues for the year 1929 were characterized by a 


further increase of $78,370.60 or .38 per cent., as compared 
with the preceding year. Contrary to the experience of the past 
few years, there was a general decrease in tonnage of products 
of agriculture transported, the per cent., of decrease for this 
group of commodities being 9.22. There was likewise a de- 
crease, although smaller proportionately, in the tonnage of 
animals and products and products of forests, transported. 
Products of mines produced an increase of 9.05 per cent., 
tonnage handled, the increase in this class coming Lo i in 
bituminous coal. Manufactures and miscellaneous also con- 
tributed a slight increase in tons handled, but with an increase 
of 5.30 per cent., in revenue, as compared with the preceding 
year. The increases in agricultural implements and automobiles 
and auto trucks handled are noteworthy in this commodity 
group. 
A further decrease of $166,684.00 or 3.98 per cent., continued 
the decline of the preceding eight years in passenger revenues. 
This decrease was entirely attributable to the continuing loss in 
the “Short haul” local business, the through traffic, in fact, pro- 
ducing an increase of $41,627.31. As mentioned in the preceding 
report, a total of six gasoline-electric motor passenger cars 
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were in service on local runs by the latter part of 1929 with 
attendant reduction in operating cost of this service. 

Mail revenues for the year 1929 include the sum of $232,856.04 
as back mail pay for the period May 9th, 1925, when application 
for an increase in compensation for carrying the mails was 
filed, to July 31st, 1928, when the increased rates allowed were 
placed into effect. 

Operating expenses were reduced $919,723.24 or 4.00 per cent., 
as compared with the year 1928. Charges for Maintenance of 
Way and Structures decreased $847,092.23, while charges for 
Maintenance of Equipment decreased $191,608.22. Further in- 
tensive effort in connection with Transportation produced a 
reduction in cost of train service of $74,797.80 or 1.24 per cent., 
and in cost of yard service of $15,479.09 or .66 per cent., as 
compared with the preceding year. 


Funded Debt 


At the close of the preceding year the amount of 
Funded Debt, held by the Public, was.................-. 
The above amount has been increased by Equipment 
Trust Certificates sold during the year ended December 31, 
1929, as follows: 
Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway 
Equipment Trust Certificates of 1917, Series ‘“‘G,” 
GORE wat dacntankdsasdeaneiecebace tees uned linehinpes 


$48,663 ,600.00 


690,000.00 





$49,353,600.00 
And the above amount has been decreased during 
the year ended December 31, 1929, by Equipment 
Trust Certificates redeemed, as follows: 
Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
Railway Equipment Gold Notes, 6%..... $156,800.00 
Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 


aw Equipment Trust Certificates of 

1917: 
Ph “MU” Pitké cease aumddbewnndend 95,000.00 
nec enc rkiewee chen 41,000.00 
he a, re 83,000.00 
Re OS ee 48,000.00 
Ee A. Sere 54,000.00 
Gs cbvccncqcvecentdenes 


69,000.00 
546,800.00 


Leaving Funded Debt held by the Public, December 31, 


1929 $48,806,800.00 


First Mortgage 


Pursuant to authority of the Board of Directors of this Com- 
pany and the consent, concurrence and approval of its stock- 
holders owning more than two-thirds in amount of all its 
capital stock, a First Mortgage was executed under date of 
May 1, 1929, to the Central Union Trust Company of New 
York, Trustee (now Central Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
pany), upon all the property of the Company now owned or 
hereafter acquired (excepting land grant lands) to secure 
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bonds to be issued thereunder from time to time to be known 
as Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Com- 
pany First Mortgage —% Gold Bonds, to be dated, to become 
payable at such time, to bear such rate of interest as the Board 
of Directors may determine at the time of issue; and to be 
limited so that the amount thereof at any one time outstanding, 
together with all outstanding prior debt of the Company, after 
deducting therefrom the amount of all bonds reserved under the 
provisions of said indenture to retire prior debt at or before 
maturity, shall never exceed three times the par value of the 
then outstanding capital stock of the Company or of a suc- 
cesssor corporation, for the purpose of exchanging, redeeming, 
purchasing, retiring, refunding, or paying, before, at, or after 
maturity, the existing bonded indebtedness of the Company 
and to pay for the construction, completion or acquisition by 
the Company of any line or lines ‘of railway and for additions, 
betterments and rolling stock. 

To provide funds for the redemption of $45,186,000. of 
Funded Debt of the Company maturing in 1930, the Chicago 
and North Western Railway Company will make advances as 
the bonds become due and this Company will issue its First 
Mortgage Bonds for like amount and deposit same with the 
Chicago and North Western Railway Company as security for 
such advances. 


Capital Stock 


There has been no change since the close of the preceding 
year in the Capital Stock and Scrip of the Company. 

The Company’s authorized Capital Stock is Fifty Million 
Dollars ($50,000,000), of which the following has been issued 
to December 31, 1929. 

OUTSTANDING: 
Common Stock and Scrip..........s08. $18,559,086.69 


Preferred Stock and Scrip.............. 11,259,859.09 
——— $29,818,945.78 





OwneED BY THE COMPANY: 
Common Stock and Scrip.............. $ 2,844,206.64 
Preferred Stock and Scrip.............- 1,386,974.20 


4,231,180.84 





Total Capital Stock and Scrip, December 31, 1929.. $34,050,126.62 


Appended hereto may be found Statements and Accounts 
relating to the business of the Company for the year, and the 
condition of its affairs on December 31, 1929. 

The Board desires to express its appreciation to the officers 
and employees of the Company for their loyal and efficient 
service during the year. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

FRED W. SARGENT, 


President. 
St. Paul, Minnesota, April 1, 1930. 








Comparative General Balance Sheet 
(1,676.71 Miles) 


December 31, ASSETS December 31, 
1928 1929 
INVESTMENTS 
$ 92,187,112.77 Investment in Road and Equipment.... $ 92,943,003.87 


Pee re Improvements on Leased Railway Property 30,660.85 
£94,645.01 Miscellaneous Physical Property......... 249,240.93 
399,244.48 Investment in Affiliated Companies...... 593,089.53 
SE SUETS Get TOPOMEEE «cc ccececdctocesesss 15,152.44 


$ 93,095,634.54 ,. 2 rer rre rr errr ee $ 93,831,147.62 
Current AssETS 
$ TSE ABG.2S GO o0o0ctesecnvecccecsesccenevenecess x 876,930.70 
36,317.33 Traffic and Car Service Balances Receiv- 
Oe udased4ases-s00ctemenseeuaaes 44,118.85 
490,955.58 Net Balance Receivable from Agents and . 
ee er eee 463,557.61 
590,004.68 Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable...... 512,364.96 
2,618,691.45 Material and Supplies............eeeee0e- 2,056,463.55 
$ 4,487,373.18 Total Current Assets...ccccccccccce $ 3,953,435.67 


Unapjustep Desits 


$ 30,720.45 Discount on Funded Debt.............. $ 
2,844,206.64 Common Stock and Scrip, C. St. P. M. & 
O. Ry. Co., Held in Treasury........ 
1,386,974.20 Preferred Stock and Scrip, C. St. P. M. 
& O. Ry Co., Held in Treasury...... 
634.09 Consolidated Mortgage Bond Scrip Due 


17,935.89 
2,844,206.64 
1,386,974.20 


from Central Union Trust Company... 634.09 
410,508.38 Other Unadjusted Debits............... 437,464.25 
$ 4,673,043.76 Total Unadjusted Debits........... $ 4,687,215.07 


——————— 





December 31, 
1928 


LIABILITIES December 31, 
1929 


Capita Stock 


S Deere Bee OF a cece ccecteccsscesscanas $ 29,818,945.78 
4,231,180.84 Held in Treasury 4,231,180.84 


$ 34.050,126.62 SON Comte Dees ccdeccsvcsyiccs $ 34,050,126.62 


Lone Term Dest 


$ 48,663,600.00 Funded Debt Held by the Public........ $ 48,806,800.00 
634.09 Scrip Owned by the Company.......... 634.09 


$ 48,664,234.09 Total Long Term Debt.....:...... $ 48,807,434.09 


Current LIABILITIES 
$ 913,960.25 Traffic and Car Service Balances Payable $ 
4,376,274.81 Audited Accounts and Wages Payable... 


865,278.24 
3,919,404.87 


120,843.89 Miscellaneous Accounts Payable......... 135,732.94 
49,656.00 Interest Matured Unpaid................ 41,841.00 
8,072.50 Dividends Matured Unpaid............. ™ 8,072.50 
459,325.25 Unmatured Interest Accrued............ 457,712.83 
500.00 Funded Debt Matured Unpaid.......... 500.00 

$ 5,928,632.70 Total Current Liabilities............ $ 5,428,542.38 
eee Unapjustep Crepits a 
$ SPR RTE Tie BE 6.0 6b556.65:0066.060660085005 x 373,608.67 
63,759.20 Premium on Funded Debt.............. 28,467.50 
7,314,729.78 Accrued Depreciation—Equipment....... 7,711,168.96 
244,605.37 Other Unadjusted Credits............... 544,661.96 

$ 8,002,924.68 Total Unadjusted Credits........... $ 8,657,907.09 


CorporaTE SuRPLUS 


$ 1,190,371.77 Additions to Property Through Surplus.. $ 
4,419,761.62 Profit and Loss....ccccscccccccssccvccs 


1,194,242.99 
4,333,545.19 


$ 5,610,133.39 Total Corporate Surplus............ $ 5,527,788.18 





\. 2 ee er rT $102,471,798. 36 


$102,256,051.48 


[ApvERTISEMENT] 


$102,256,051.48 Total Liabilities .......ccecsseses $102,471,798.36 















Union Pacitic Railroad Company—Thirty-Third Annual 
Report—Year Ended December 31, 1929 
















































New York, N. Y., April 10, 1930. whose entire capital stock is owned, one half each, by the Union 
T » Dees 5 op Unnent P R Cc be Pacific Railroad Company and the Oregon Short Line Railroad 
0 THE STOCKHOLDERS OF UNION Paciric RAILRoAD CoMPANY: Company. For convenience, the four companies are designated 


The Board of Directors submits the following report of the by the term “Union Paciric System.” 
operations and affairs of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
for the calendar year ended December 31, 1929, including the Income 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, whose entire capital The operated mileage at close of year and income for the 
stock is owned by the Union Pacific Railroad Company, the calendar year 1929, compared with 1928, after excluding all 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, whose offsetting accounts between the Union Pacific Railroad Co., 
entire capital stock (except fifteen qualifying shares held by Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., Oregon-Washington Railroad 
Directors) is owned by the Oregon Short Line Railroad Com- & Navigation Co., and Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co., 
pany, and the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company, were as follows: 














































































































































































Calendar Year Calendar Year 
1929. 1928. INCREASE. DECREASE. 
Operated Mileage at Close of Yea 
Miles of road bird SSAC OROOS SL OWIEA OGRE PPT eT Teer Te 9,878.21 9,857.53 20.68 
Miles of additional main track per eeGhndateked cos kis cba vee beencaseensee 1,554.67 1,547.16 7.51 
Miles of yard tracks and sidings ................ ; kwihabanted casas 4,054.78 3,919.82 134.96 
Total Mileage Operated ...............45. Se ee ea 15,487.66 ‘45,324.51 163.15 
Transportation Operations 
Operating revenues AR eee OTT ee ee $217,356,592.76 $215,169,245.62 $2,187,347.14 
Operating expenses pies varaneeeenees ; sinatVarttonshasns 147,026,561.37 146,256,488.06 770,073.31 
Revenues Over EXpemses ..........eeeeee: dae . ‘ cine wien iced $70,330,031.39 $68,912,757.56 $1,417,273.83 
Taxes iatbtebubeeeeeswheckve Nene Snenialestaqhdohawhah evens 17,089,568.34 15,978,221.79 1,111,346.55 
Uncollectible railway revenues ........ a aa lan Tiere eee : 13,952.59 9,647.37 4,305.22 
ey CE DNS. . cckccdbadeeecanebeeeeed. Sobspenceadeocdves $53,226,510.46 $52,924,888.40 $301,622.06 
Rents from use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities 1,452,821.57 1,064,656.17 388,165.40 
$54,679,332.03 $53,989,544.57 $689,787.46 
Hire of equipment—debit balance : iat it ; ; ; a $6,974,463.90 $7,965,912.58 . $991,448.68 
Rents for use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities 2,379,299.67 2,204,636.96 $174,662.71 
$9,353,763.57 $10,170,549.54 $816,785.97 
Net Income from Transportation Operations ............ccccecececccceeees $45,325,568.46 $43,818,995.03 $1,506,573.43 
Income from Investments and Sources other 
than Transportation Operations ° 
Dividends on stocks owned mae $11,597,524.46 $11,369,984.81 $227,539.65 
Interest on bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates owned 6,496,949.38 6,430,397.51 66,551.87 
Interest on loans and open accounts—balance 2,.471,725.15 1,485,134.28 986,590.87 
Rents from lease of road Perret ni 120,704.09 127,164.17 $6,460.08 
Miscellaneous rents SFR ee niawe feGisvaioaseeasenss 625,011.07 612,123.23 12,887.84 
Miscellaneous income : 286,558.61 321,754.13 35,195.52 
Total : --+  $21,$98,472.76  $20,346,558.13 $1,251,914.63 
I eee ee ee ee eT ere eT eT TO eT $66,924,041.22 $64,165,.553.16 $2,758,488.06 
Fixed and Other Charges 
Te Be PP eer eT TTT ee $17,035,128.53 $17,573,934.29 ; $538,805.76 
Miscellaneous rents oe 25,298.42 35,387.97 10,089.55 
Miscellaneous charges , os 607,571.42 449,358.76 $158,212.66 
Total te teeeeeeees beter eee eeeeeees $17,667,998.37 $18,058,681.02 wea $390,682.65 
eee BSD Tee EE GOONS okie cncccccasececetnscees ctvateveweieees $49,256,.042.85 $46,106,872.14 $3,149,170.71 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME 
Dividends on Stock of Union Pacific Railroad Co.: 
Preferred stock: 
2 per cent paid April 1, 1929 ‘ $1,990,862.00 
2 per cent paid October 1, 1929 1,990,862.00 $3,981,724.00 $3,981,724.00 
Common stock: 
2% per cent paid April 1, 1929 $5,557,290.00 
2% per cent paid July 1, 1929 5,557,290.00 
2% per cent paid October 1, 1929 5,557,290.00 
2% per cent payable January 2, 1930 5,557,290.00 22,229,160.00 22,229,160.00 
EF ee ee ee $26,210,884.00 $26,210,884.00 
Se SND kc cavcdsccucltscancens cascode s0eneennnvansanne 10,000.00 cane ly hae $10,000.00 
Total Appropriations of Net Income ............eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees $26,220,884.00 $26,210,884.00 $10,000.00 
Daeeien, Tees te Pees GeO BAGS: ccccsieccvwctsccsassvcccvvesncness $°3.035,158.85 $19.895,988.14 $3,139,170.71 
Operating Results for Year 1929 Compared with Year 1928 
Calendar Year Calendar Year PER 
1929. 1928. INCREASE. DECREASE. CenrT. 
ee I Ge WU I io ok 5 2 80 8 oR EEO 9,869.40 9,813.48 55.92 it 6 
OreraTING REVENUES. pa —————— == 
1. Freight revenue ; ae a aarti $171,745,751.07 $169,568,273.35 $2,177,477.72 1.3 
2. Passenger revenue , 26,323,718.00 26,886,972.96 ica geen $563,254.96 2.1 
3. Mail revenue , (inedweedehansebemeecewees 5,232,626.30 4,680,872.46 551,753.84 - 11.8 
4. Express revenue 4,464,243.37 4,347,280.52 116,962.85 2.7 
5. Other passenger-train revenue 3,874,020.32 3,877,439.45 ae Pee a AES 3,419.13 ia | 
6. Other train revenue : 101,721.96 74,667.03 27,054.93 tap 36.2 | 
7. Switching revenue 1,306,024.48 1,302,709.49 3,314.9 oe 
8. Water line revenue 72,390.43 Seeese —i«C nw ewes ; 8,069.12 10.0 
9. Other revenue ; 4,236,096.83 4,350,570.81 Ape eee 114,473.98 2.6 
10. Total operating revenues $217,356,592.76 215,169,245.62 $2,187,347.14 1.0 ’ 
OpeRATING EXPENSES. 
11. Maintenance of way and structures eine kedard ee $28,246,009.61 $28,243,556.89 $2,452.72 : ; —_ : 
ale, PID GE GUID 6.n nn cha ded cceiees xeevesceseaends 38,283,100.50 39,054,207.81 dutan aula $771,107.31 2.0 ¢ 
[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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Calendar Year Calendar Year Per 

: 92>. 1928. INCREASE. DECREASE. CENT. 

13. _  BORRE GARAMBCMAMCE GUPOMEES ooo i nc occ ieee cscs. $66,529,110.11 $67,297,764.70 —..... ee $768,654.59 1.1 
14. Traffic expenses .......... et ee ehsercsreeeesessreeeveceee 4,909,341.10 4,638, 306.39 og oo , rrr 5.8 
15. Transportation eee ee See 62,638,350.86 61,713,749.85 924,601.01 ME Or 1.5 
16. Transportation expenses—water line ...................000: 56,453.22 a = hs vramen we 5,526.60 8.9 
17. Miscellaneous operations expemses ...............-00c00eues 4,531,661.95 4,679,814.51 ee. ee 148,152.56 3.2 
18. General vce eawngy MOE CEL CLOT CETTE EEE CTE 8,362,828.93 7,920,081.94 442,746.99 aia aie else 5.6 
19. Transportation for investment—Credit .................000- 1,184.80 55,209.15 ey 54,024.35 97.9 
20. ee I ID occ be nccwneabawsnleedoones $147,026,561.37 $146,256.488.06 $770,073.31 p 
es, SE GUE GIS o.oo 5 on. 6. nha G wh hbo 0 00006 dnekeeee $70,330,031.39 $68,912,757.56 Rates = serbceeens 2.1 

TAXES, 
22. State and county asia Sita sda bales dee gather eiah eaba ahi eh wreatcasihaeasealaie $11,988,300.23 $11,433,374.14 LS rere re 4.9 
23. Federal income and other federal .................ccceeeees 5,101,268.11 4,544,847.65 OE ae ee 12.2 
24. EE ck s os dates eeeeneawbas bande cbeennes $17,089,568.34 $15,978,221.79 $1,111,346.55 7.0 
25. Uncollectible railway revenues ..............cccccccccccecs - $13,952.59 $9,647.37 $4,305.22 44.6 
S26, Raney GHG GRMN 2.w 5 55 oo sci nswecsnvesaceescoesivs ‘ $53,226,510.46 $52,924,888.40 $301,622.06 = ...seeeees 6 
27. Equipment I 0 is a a ee ie 6,974,463.90 7,965,912.58 RP $991,448.68 12.4 
a ee cL . onicccaddanesedeceveebeaaans 926,478.10 1,139,980.79 213,502.69 18.7 
29. Net railway operating income ...............ccccccccccecs ” $45,325,568.46 $43,818,995.03 $1,506,573.43 ee re 3.4 
Per cent—Operating expenses of operating revenues ............ inert 67.64 ae 67.97 33 5 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC. ~~ 
(Commercial Freight Only) 
Tons of I I sr a checked las bonbeanwems 36,250,018 35,717,820 Se eT ee £5 
Ton-miles, a a ee 14,430,923,565 14,301,827,671 aaa ~=—=_ ee 9 
Average distance hauled per ton (miles) .........cc00-0ccceeeee 398.09 ee. “vxdemeanes 2.32 -6 
Average revenue per ton-mile (cents) ........c0..cccescccccces 1.172 1.168 [( ae ee a 
Average revenue per freight-train mile ....................000. $7.47 $7.46 fh ce ee 1 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 
(Excluding Motor Car) 

PN NRE III li siioii cc oe at:0.i:dn0 deeded addrownasban 3,021,329 3,091,964 ; rT 70,635 2.3 
Revenue passengers carried one mile ..................0.0.00. 894,452,892 889,651,207 400R BGS = — sevnaceese 5 
Average distance hauled per passenger (miles) ................ 296.05 287.73 a «eeebseesene 2.9 
Average passengers per passenger-train mile ................... 47.76 47.23 -— dartanenan 1.1 
Average revenue per passenger-mile (cents) ................... 2.895 ae 060CC”t:té«éWH nw gk wn .047 1.6 
Average revenue per passenger-train mile, passengers only .... $1.38 Serer yt $.01 7 
Average total revenue per passenger-train mile ................. $2.09 $2.06 $.03 bates 1.5 





The increase of $2,177,477.72 or 1.3% in “Freight Revenue” 
was due to an increase of .9 per cent in net ton-miles of revenue 
freight carried, and to an increase of .3 per cent in average 
revenue per ton-mile occasioned by fluctuations in the kinds of 
commodities hauled. Due chiefly to large crops of oranges in 
Southern California and of vegetables in Idaho and California, 
there were substantial increases in the movement of these com- 
modities, except potatoes, the movement of which decreased be- 
cause of a small hold-over from the 1928 crop in Idaho, which 
was less than the 1927 crop. The transportation of petroleum 
oils also increased, principally because of a greater demand for 
gasoline for automobiles, and for fuel oil by industries. Im- 
proved conditions in the mining industry resulted in a heavier 
movement of lead, zinc and copper from smelters in Utah, 
Idaho and Montana; and the movement of gravel, sand and 
stone increased chiefly because of more highway improvements 
and the construction of a pleasure pier at Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. Coal moved in greater volume due to colder weather 
during the winter months. Shipments of manufactures and 
miscellaneous commodities increased substantially, particularly 
(1) iron and steel pipe, because of more construction of natural 
gas pipe lines in System territory, (2) machinery and boilers, 
Gue to general increase in industrial activities, and (3) automo- 
biles, tractors, and parts, early in the year, because of heavy 
demand and large production, partially offset by a decrease in 
the latter part of the year when demand lessened and produc- 
tion was curtailed. The movement of deciduous fruits and 
grain decreased substantially, due chiefly to smaller crops, of 
ceciduous fruits in California and the Northwest States, of 
wheat in System territory with unfavorable markets, and of 
corn in Kansas; and to a small hold-over from the 1928 corn 
crop in Nebraska. There were decreases also in the transporta- 
tion of livestock and forest products, attributable respectively 
to a smaller supply of marketable cattle and sheep because of 
poor condition of the ranges and to general depression in the 
lumber industry. 

The decrease of $563,254.96 or 2.1% in “Passenger Revenue” 
— - principally to continued diversion of business to motor 
vehicles. 

The increase of $551,753.84 or 11.8% in “Mail Revenue” was 
due to an increase of approximately 15 per cent in mail pay 
rates effective August 1, 1928. The increase in rates was 
retroactive to May 9, 1925, but the additional amount for the 
period May 9, 1925, to July 31, 1928, $2,096,735.52, collected in 
1929, was credited to Profit and Loss instead of to the current 
year’s income. 

The increase of $116,962.85 or 2.7% in “Express Revenue” 
was due principally to an increase in movement of less than 
carload express traffic. 

The decrease of $114,473.98 or 2.6% in “Other Revenue” was 
due principally to the results of operations in Southern Utah 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Parks being included in the operating accounts of the Railroad 
Companies in prior years, while the net results of operations 
are now included as Miscellaneous Income or Miscellaneous 
Charges. i 
The increase of $2,452.72 in “Maintenance of Way and Struc- 
tures Expenses” was due to ordinary fluctuations in repairs 
and renewals. : 
The principal track materials used during the year in making 


renewals were as follows: ; 
New steel rails ace track miles 
54.72 “ “i 


Second-hand steel rails ............-. seees 
Total 301.27 track miles 
excluding yard tracks and sidings, equivalent to 2.9 per cent 
of the track miles in main track at.the beginning of the year. 
Ties 2,404,096 (98.2 per cent treated), equivalent to 6.2 per cent 
of all ties in track at the beginning of the year. Tie plates 
1,295,355 and continuous rail joints 95,671. ; 

The decrease of $771,107.31 or 2% in “Maintenance of Equip- 
ment Expenses” was due principally to reduction of $490,000 in 
charges for the retirement of obsolete and worn-out equipment, 
all necessary retirements however having been made. Equip- 
ment in service was fully maintained, maintenance work having 
been only slightly different from last year, but due to greater 
effectiveness resulting from the continued application of new 
appliances to equipment, the installaton of improved machinery 
and other facilities, and improved methods, the work cost less 
even though there was an increase of approximately $638,000 in 
wage schedules. 

The increase of $271,034.71 or 5.8% in “Traffic Expenses” 
was due chiefly to increase in expenditures for advertising. 

The increase of $924,601.01 or 1.5% in “Transportation Ex- 
penses—Rail Line” was due principally to increase of 1.5 per 
cent in freight-locomotive miles and 1 per cent in freight-train 
miles because of improved competitive train schedules, resulting | 
in increases in quantities of fuel consumed, in yard forces and 
in train and engine supplies and expenses, and to increases in 
wage schedules, chiefly of trainmen, and payments for loss, dam- 
age and casualties; partially offset by decrease in price of fuel. 

The decrease of $148,152.56 or 3.2% in “Miscellaneous Opera- 
tions Expenses” was due principally to the results of operations 
in Southern Utah Parks being included in the operating accounts 
of the Railroad Companies in prior years, while the net results 
of operations are now included as Miscellaneous Income or 
Miscellaneous Charges. 

The increase of $442,746.99 or 5.6% in “General Expenses” 
was due principally to increases in pension payments and valua- 
tion expenses. 

An analysis by classes of the increase of $1,111,346.55 or 7% 
in “Taxes” is shown in the table. The increase in State and 
county taxes resulted from increases in several States in both 
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General Balance 





April 26, 1930 


Sheet—Assets 


(Excluding all offsetting securities and accounts between the Union Pacific Railroad Co., Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., 


Oregon-lVashington Railroad & Navigation Co., 


Investments: 
Roap ano EguipMENT 


Less 
Receipts from improvement and equipment fund 
Appropriations from income and surplus prior to July 1, 1907, 
credited to this account ee oe 
Total 
701. Investment in road and equipment .......-+...-eceeceeccccetscees 


704. DEPOSITS IN LIEU OF MORTGAGED PROPERTY SOLD 
705. MISCELLANEOUS PHITYSICAL PROPERTY ............... 


Total 
706. Investments in affiliated companies: 
Stocks 
Bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates 
Advances 
Total 
707 Investments in other companies: 
Stocks 
Bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates 
Total 
Untirep States GoverNnMENT Bonps anv Notes 
3. SINKING FUNDS 


Te a 


Current Assets: 
708. Casu 


$1,144,272,142.45 $1,127,511,074.89 


and Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co.) 


December 31, December 31, 
1929. 1928. INCREASE. DECREASE. 
$909,873,259.09 $898,463,640.88 $11,409,618.21 
$23,823,091.13 


$23,823,091.13 
52 13,310,236.52 


13,310,236. 


$37 133,327.65 $37,133,327.65 








$872,739,931.44 $86 1,330,313.23 $11,40°,618.21 























$255,634.49 $254,239.88 $1,394.61 
2,376,800.13 2,104,473.34 272,326.79 
$2.632,434.62 $2,358,713.22 $273,721.40 
$21,853,592.46 $20,596,514.46 $1,257,078.00 


wr 
to 


; G* F 4) Serer ree Teer .014,381.63 
12,148,264.88 








$59,294,225.47 


$66,583,502.57 








saceseenekws $2,541,692.66 
$322,662.30 


Caceesédneene $2,219,030.36 


$96,473,909.93 
75,891,234.76 


$93,932,217.2 
76,213,897.06 


“J 





$170,146;114.33 $172,365,144.69 











$32.013.361.56 $32,013,361.56 











$149,316.72 $7,481.21 
$16.761,067.56 


$156,797.93 














$2,083,954.54 


$7,229,822.31 
Se ee $20,500,000.00 


27 ,000,000.00 


$9,313,776.85 
























































709. DeManp Loans AND Depost Ts a6 si ‘ mn ; - 6006 nutes 6,500,000.00 
710. Time Drarts ano Deposits eee oe . vacweses 50,000.00 150,000.00 ewes esteeees yt ge 
711. Special Deposits abate ; —— 81,678.41 Ree —s hea eevewvens 103,638.19 
712. LOANS AND BILLS RECEIVABLE .... pines cee. s 9,285.92 6,102,131.44 weer eens yy te 
713. TRAFFIC AND CAR SERVICE BALANCES RECEIVABLE ‘ 4,120,597.18 oy +p ill heb ee sak be 
714. NET BALANCE RECEIVABLE FROM AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS .......... 1,125,724.24 1,309,889.34 = «..---+- anand 184,165.10 
715. MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE jeeae ees avce 4,637,685.18 4,456,631.99 181,053.19 
716. MATERIAL AND SUPPLIES - jenn inne by 17,963,837.11 15,996,104.08 1,967,733.03 ; 
717. INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS RECEIVABLE 1,752,392.62 1,916,294.24 wee evneee a 163,901.62 
718. RENTS RECEIVABLE : 178,758.63 173,793.36 4,965.27 
719. OTHER CURRENT ASSETS: 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. capital stock applicable to pay- 
ment of extra dividend of 1914 , ‘ ak hae ee . 125,058.20 129,338.20 Code hReqenes 4,280.00 
Miscellaneous items 99,233.29 as veveseeneese 32,717.58 
Total Current Assets $45,958,.027.63 SEP SERSIGSG Eis thw encescece $23.945,289.23 
Deferred Assets: - ~— 
720. WoRKING FUND ADVANCES $101,836.70 $76,076.13 $25,760.57 
722. OTHER DEFERRED ASSETS: ” 
Land contracts, as per contra 14,257.93 GESSE TD —i one ttewcess $34,156.46 
Miscellaneous items 2,978,317.57 3,619,868.86 = =—=«_ sa waeeeeeeee 641,551.29 
Total Deferred Assets $3,094,412.20 $3.744,399.3B 8 nccccccsccee $649,947.18 
Unadjusted Debits: 
723. RENTS AND INSURANCE PREMIUMS PAID IN ADVANCE ee $4,742,92 $7,253.01 = wa nneeeeeess $2,510.09 
Tas }«=5UOUNE GH WUD GD occ ccc ee ccc ccedtbcicoecsccécccecevioce 985,156.88 1,016,859.92 = wn eeeeeeeees 31,694.04 
727. OTHER UNADJUSTED DEBITS 1,373,431.71 Le =«- - Kkeneseneees 158,577.23 
Total Unadjusted Debits aden wh bse canbacwa’ $2,363,331.51 SO SEG AISSF — cc wcsccccace $192,781.36 
Se TT vechvcnantededeseveteund a0 duwdscbevedacesuasee $1,195,687,913.79 $1,203,714,864.00 = =—«s- .. . se eee eee $8,026,950.21 
assessments and tax levies. The increase in Federal income Fmcwrpereted oo. cccccssccccceses 2,669,491.76 
and other Federal taxes was due to increase in taxable income . —_— — 
and profits, partially offset by a decrease in the income tax rate TE: TOS... ich ca nancwswesextwe: 4,450,594.6/ 


from 12 to 11 per cent. 

The decrease of $991,448.68 or 124% in “Equipment Rents 
(Debit)” was due chiefly to decrease in mileage payments on 
refrigerator cars, there having been a substantial decrease in 
number of carloads of perishable commodities handled. 

The decrease of $213,502.69 or 18.7% in “Joint Facility Rents 
(Debit)” was due chiefly to an accounting adjustment. 

The increase in “Investment in Road and Equipment” is 
anade up as follows: 


Extensions and Branches ................eccee: $98,818.02 
Additions and Betterments, excluding Equipment — 8,087,598.35 


EEE detcnntegncedesceontesisueesebanbidens 7,673,796.51 
I. fv cccestvnvesettwiancencewts $15,860,212.88 
From which there was deducted: 
Cost of property retired from serv- 
ice and not to be replaced: $184,795.18 
Cost of real estate retired ........ 41,818.65 
Cost of equipment retired from service: 1,554,489.08 


Cost of property and equipment 
transferred to Utah Parks Com- 
pany and Union Pacific Stages, 


[ ADVERTISEMENT] 





Net increase in “Investment in Road and 
Equipment” ........ a Sie RS ae $11,409,618.21 








In September 1929 construction was authorized of a branch 
line, to extend 22.71 miles in a general easterly direction from 
a connection with the present main line at a point about 7.17 
miles south of Las Vegas, Nevada, to provide for the transpor- 
tation of men and materials necessary for the construction by 
the United States Government of the Boulder Dam at Black 
Canyon on the Colorado River. It is estimated that construc- 
tion of the dam will take about seven years and that approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 tons of materials and supplies will be required, 
including 6,000,000 tons of sand and rock. , 

During the year the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company and Northern Pacific Railway Company arranged 
for the construction of a line, to be jointly owned and operated, 
to extend approximately 67 miles northerly from a point near 
Moclips, Washington, on a branch of the Northern Pacific, 
into the Olympic Peninsula to a point on: the north bank of 


tthe Hoh River, near Spruce, Washington, to serve an unde- 


veloped territory of about 1,468 square miles, containing stand- 
ing timber consisting of approximately 30,000,000,000 feet ot 
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(Excluding all offsetting securities and accounts between the Union Pacific 
Oregon-|Vashington Railroad & Navigation Co., and Los Angeles 


751. Capital Stock: 
Common stock 
Preferred stock . 


Total Capital Stock 


ae I Be £66086 0h no Kwek o coded ce bwn Gide dsb606ndecsdasbesetes 
a as Ye eC ere eee Mp Set tee 
7S. Gee Be BD GE GI. ooo cic ck ccccsictevcccevccvasdinesciés 


Current Liabilities: 
759. ‘TRAFFIC AND CAR SERVICE BALANCES PAYABLE ........ 
760. AUDITED ACCOUNTS AND WAGES PAYABLE .... 
761. MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS PAYABLE: 
Due to affiliated companies 
Fo Serre rr et errr re 
762. INTEREST MATURED UNPAID: 
Coupons matured, but not presented 
Coupons and interest on registered bonds, due first proximo 
763. DIviDENDS MATURED UNPAID: 
Dividends due but uncalled for 
Extra dividend on common stock declared Januz ary 8, 
to stockholders of record March 2, 1914, unpaid 
Dividend on common stock payable second proximo 


TT ere CTT Te ee ; 4 pee 


POG, TURE CD BORU G ci 6.5 8.6.00 ei nO ci ce dececcescedenwess 
766. UNMATURED INTEREST ACCRUED ...........64...... 
MR nc ae ene em a eg ee 
768. OPFMER CURMENT LEABILZZTING ..... wc ccccccccscecs 


Total Current Liabilities .........cccccccces 
Deferred Liabilities: 
770. OTHER DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 
Principal of deferred oe) on land contracts, as per contra ... 
Contracts for purchase of real estate ; feos 
CE nc cen wan eter shen hedconns 
771. TAX LIABILITY 


Unadjusted Credits: 
773. INSURANCE RESERVE: 
Reserve for fire insurance ... 
776. RESERVE FOR DEPRECIATION 
778. OTHER UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
Contingent interest 
Miscellaneous items 


Total Unadjusted Credits 


BE bbc Oecd eacnscececesesens anne kseesceeaness 


Surplus: 
APPREPRIATED FOR ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS 
RESERVED FOR DEPRECIATION OF SECURITIES ...... 
FUNDED DEBT RETIRED THROUGH INCOME AND SURPLUS 
SINKING FUND RESERVES 


Total Appropriated Surplus .................. 
784. Profit and Loss—Credit Balance 





EE nine ado dhe 0s Mane Pkskwace See esuneecsneteuwa 


As this consolidated balance sheet excludes all intercompany items, securities 
of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company owned by other System 
companies are not included. The difference between the par and face value 
of such securities as carried on the books of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
(less unextinguished discount on the bonds and discount charged to Profit 
and Loss but added back in consolidating the accounts) and the amounts at 


which the securities are carried on the books. of the owning System 
Ce Oe le le te Or ND id corce cnet censvewwnieeeekatesbadracan $31,672,894.22 
I I keke ted ascadcinkppcdevkereieadenesed $1,195,687,913.79 
+ These amounts respectively represent donations made during the year by Federal Government, 


viduals and companies in part payment for improvements, 
charged to “Investment in Road and Equipment.” 
Commission. 
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such as road crossings, 


These amounts are so accounted for to 







General Balance Sheet—Liabilities 


December 31, 
1929. 


$222,293,160.00 
99,543,100.00 





$321,836,200.00 
362,116,420.00 


$683,952,620.00 





Railroad Co., 
& Salt Lake Railroad Co.) 


December 31, 
1928. 


$222,293,100.00 
99,543,100.00 
$321,836,200.00 
409,356,215.00 





$731,192.415.00 


Oregon 


Short 


INCREASE. 


Line 





Railroad Co., 


DECREASE. 


$47, 239,795.00 


$47, 239,795. Ou 











$831.067.98 





$756,688.08 








$1,600,025.53 
10,548,468.97 


20,534,409.14 
206,916.90 


118,070.24 
4,516,523.10 


127,716.50 


134,902.30 
5,557,290.00 
580,325.00 
1,552,020.44 
635,403.56 
148,641.23 








$46,260,712.91 





$1,805,897.68 
11,025,835.40 


16,938,938.09 
238,015.58 


158,852.29 
4,516,507.40 


123,881.50 


139,424.24 
5,557,290.00 
133,900.00 
1,715,793.77 
£50,318.95 
174,368.09 





$43,079,022.99 


$205,872.15 
477,366.43 


31,098.68 


2.05 


40,78 


4,521.94 











$14,257.93 
1,660,000.00 
8,191,886.58 
11,075,936.52 


$20,942,081.03 





$48,414.39 
1,660,000.00 
7,932,645.80 
10,216,998.90 


$19,857,459.09 











$3,679,494.92 
74,524,804.59 








$3,303,755.81 
69,313,093.01 


678,366.09 
2,903,226.05 





$76,198,440.96 


$259,840.78 
858,937.62 


$34,156.4¢ 





"$1, 084,621.94 





$347,403.10 

















$87 1,084,026.12 


$37,659,052.65 











$30,425,460.90 
34,972,570.88 
526,828.66 
170,126.22 








$66, 104,986.66 
264,485,059.44 





$3 30, 590,046.10 





$30,373,965.02 
34,972,570.88 
536,828.66 
152,221.43 





$66,035,585.99 
234,022,375.67 








$300,957,961.66 


+ $51,495.88, 


17,904.79 


$69, 400. 67 
29,562,683.77 


$29,632,084.44 











876. 


ht 
bt 


$31,67 


SS) 


$18.00 














6 
$1,203,714,864.00 


conform 


States, 


drainage projects, and industry spur tracks, 
regulations of 


with 


$8,026,950.21 


counties and municipalities and by indi- 
the cost of which was 
the Interstate Commerce 





softwood, principally hemlock, spruce, fir and cedar, and of 
about 1,000,000,000 feet of hardwood; approximately 7,000,- 


To meet this situation and maintain the position of the System 
in the transportation business in its territory, it was decided to 






















000,000 feet of reclaimable fallen timber blown down in 1921; 
and about 140,000 acres of land suitable for agricultural develop- 
ment, especially dairy farming and the raising of lettuce and 
berries. While the mineral resources of the territory have not 
been fully explored, it is believed that considerable deposits of 
manganese ore and other minerals with commercial possibilities 
are present. Construction will be commenced early in 1930 and, 
is estimated, completed in 1932. The Northern Pacific has 
ngrens, effective with commencement of operation of the pro- 
osed line, to grant joint and equal use of its branch line be- 
veen Hoquiam and Moclips, Washington, a distance of 26.5 
miles, to the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany, to enable it to reach the proposed line. 
With the continued development of improved highways in 
System territory, the demand of the public for highway motor 
ach service has steadily grown and, as a consequence, the 
issenger traffic on railroad trains has continuously decreased. 












[ADVERTISEMENT] 


provide highway motor coach service, discontinuing local pas- 
senger train service wherever practicable. In 1925 highway 
motor coach service was inaugurated for a short distance in 
Oregon and Washington and the operation of a local passenger 
train discontinued, and in 1927 this service was extended in 
those States and additional local passenger train service dis- 
continued. During the year 1929 the service was gradually ex- 
tended and at the end of the year our subsidiary motor coach 
companies were operating from Chicago and St. Louis to Los 
Angeles and Portland, with a number of local feeder routes, 
over 7,000 miles of highway. The investment as of December 
31, 1929, in properties devoted to this service was approximately 
$3,000,000. Some of the operations, for instance between Chi- 
cago and Omaha, are along the lines of the Chicago & North 
Western Railway Company, which owns a proportionate part of 
the stock of the motor coach company conducting these 
operations. 








Office of The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway System, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 
March 21, 1930. 


To the Stockholders: 


Your Directors submit the following report for the fiscal 
year January 1, 1929, to December 31, 1929, inclusive. 


Income and Profit and Loss Statement 


The following is a summary of the transactions of the Sys- 


tem for the years ending December 31, 1928 and 1929: 
1928. 1929. 
nse $247,632,836.61 $267,189,178.12* 


Operating Revenues 














Operating Expenses . 171,992,255.08 175,243,236.62 
Net Operating Revenues............ $75,640,581.53 $91,945,941.50 
eT en Ms 6 veec oes vc cee peci 17,772,346.19  20,340,961.38 
Uncollectible Railway Revenues. ness 50,126.44 54,555.91 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents..... 2,485,582.92 2,898,093.50 
Net Railway Operating Income..... $55,332,525.98 $68,652,330.71 
Se SD ns deena daaeaeh 6,224,256.62 5,827,913.81 
Gross Income $61,556,782.60 $74,480,244.52 


80,779.12 
595,783.80 


76,604.45 


Miscellaneous Tax Accruals............. 
455,628.30 


Rent for Leased Roads and Other Charges 





$73,803,681.60 


$61,024,549.85 
including accrued in 
a ee 


Bonds, 
Adjustment 


Interest on 


terest on 12,766,878.31 


11,094,119.30 





(representing 
dividends and 


Net 
amount 
surplus) 


Corporate Income 
available for 
$61,036,803.29 


$49,930,430.55 


From the net corporate income for the year the following 
sums have been deducted: 
DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK 


No. 62 (2%%) paid 

Aug. 1, 1929. ve seeess  ccatcteaa 00 
Neb. , 4 1930-2... es 3,104,320.00 - 

- — . 5,208 ( 
DivipENDS ON Common Stock — 

o ™ x 1929 wed ee Past §6,040,732.50 
~ et 1929. de ee 6,040,732.50 
» y 1929. esl Ps - 6,040,732.50 
My’ oa. oe - .. 6,040,732.50 


24,162,930.00 





California-Arizona [Lines Bonds Sinking 
Fund TT 
S. F. & S. J. V. Ry. Co. Bonds Sinking 


Fund 


21,397.03 


CESKARREDESEONESCSS SEDO RCRCEC RS 30,447,244.83 


Surplus carried to Profit and Loss...............00055 $30,589,558.46 


Surplus to credit of Profit and Loss, 
December 31, 1928. .coccccccscccccccs $283,366,273.01 
Surplus appropriated for in 
vestment in physical 
property : 
Appropriated 1929—debit.. $229,842.87 
Adjustment prior years’ 


818,568.83 


appropriations—credit 
Sundry adjustments—debit... 84,199.58 
—— 504,526.38 


283,870,799.39 





Surplus to credit of Profit and Loss December 31, 1929.. $314,460,357.85 


* Includes $2,493,193.36 back mail pay. 

“Other Income” consists of interest accrued and dividends 
received on securities owned, including United States Govern- 
ment securities, interest on bank balances, rents from lease of 
road and other property, and other miscellaneous receipts. 


Comparison of Operating Results 
The following is a statement of revenues and expenses of 
the System for the year ending December 31, 1929, in com- 
parison with the previous year: 


Year ending 
Dec. 31, 1929. 


Increase or 
Decrease. 


Year ending 
Dec. 31, 1928. 


OperaTING REVENUES: 


BreigMt nc ccccccccccess $204,551,491.70 $189,003,111.71 $15,548,379.99 
Passenger ere et 37 ,926,205.06 38,371,577.24 445,372.18 
Mail, Express, and Mis 


*24.711,481.36 20,258,147.66 4,453,333.70 


cellaneous 


$19,556,341.51 





Total Operating Revenues.$267,189,178.12 $247,632,836.61 








OpgratinG Expenses: 
Maintenance of 
Struc tures 


Way and - oie 
‘ .. «+ $42,175,626.91 $41,786,098.15 $389,528.76 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 








Year ending Year, ending Increase or 

Dec. 31, 1929. Dec. 31, 1928. Decrease. 
Maintenance of Equipment 48,439,076.66 47,915,568.45 523,508.21 
DD tsipsedcakeawawen 5,840,227.06 5,640,588.65 199,638.41 
Transportation—Rail Line 73,011,041.33 71,674,693.93 1,336,347.40 
Miscellaneous Operations. 252,570.42 175,624.67 76,945.75 
General me aa i 6,694,388.76 6,279,349.30 415,039.46 
Transportation for Invest- 

SP rr ree 1,169,694.52 1,479,668.07 309,973.55 

Total Operating Expenses.$175,243,236.62 $171,992,255.08 $3,250,981.54 








Net Operating Revenue.... $91,945,941.50 $75,640,581.53 $16,305,359.97 


Railway Tax Accruals..... 20,340,961.38 17,772,346.19 2,568,615.19 
Uncollectible Railway Reve- 
SD Weksentanendaewetn 54,555.91 50,126.44 4,429.47 











Railway Operating Income $71,550,424.21 
Equipment Rents—Net—Dr. 2,311,607.65 1 
Joint Facitity Rents—Net— 

Wk Sgetenetetecdvannanne 


$57,818,108.90 $13,732,315.31 
,7 20,879.91 590,727.74 


178,217.16 


586,485.85 


764,703.01 





Net Railway Operating 


Income $68,652,330.71 $55,332,525.98 $13,319,804.73 


* Includes $2,493,193.36 back mail pay. 


The following are averages for 1929 compared with 1928: 

The average tons of freight (revenue and company) per 
loaded car mile increased from 22.19 to 22.62, or 1.94 per cent. 

The average tons of freight (revenue and company) carried 
per freight-train mile (freight and mixed) decreased from 
737.72 to 737.33, or .05 per cent. 

The average freight revenue per freight-train mile decreased 
from $8.14 to $8.13, or .12 per cent. 

The average passenger revenue per passenger-train mile de- 
creased from $1.58 to $1.56, or 1.27 per cent. 

The average passenger-train revenue per passenger-train 
mile increased from $2.23 to $2.26, or 1.35 per cent. 

The tons of revenue and company freight carried one mile 
increased 1,404,176,066, or 8.19 per cent, the miles run by 
freight-train cars (loaded and empty) in freight and mixed 
trains increased 100,656,383, or 8.38 per cent, and the mileage 
of such trains increased 1,926,522, or 8.29 per cent. 

The number of passengers carried one mile increased 
10,057,349, or 82 per cent, the miles run by passenger-train 
cars (excluding work) in passenger and mixed trains increased 
5,878,901, or 3.03 per cent, and the mileage of such trains in- 
creased 46,352, or .19 per cent. 


Taxes 


Federal, and State and Local tax accruals for the year 1929 
aggregate $20,340,961.38, an increase of $2,568,615.19 compared 
with the year 1928. A comparison of these accruals for the 
two years is presented in the following table: 


Increase or 


1929. 1928. Decrease. 
FeperAL TAXEs: 
Income and War........ $6,651,650.56 $4,432,563.27 $2,219,087.29 
CO GOGR ccccscccee § Seesunseces 94,000.00 94,000.00 
Stamp and License...... 39,510.76 11,910.17 27,600.59 








$4,538,473.44 
13,233,872.75 


$17,772,346.19 


$2,152,687.88 


- $6,691,161.32 
415,927.31 


13,649,800.06 


Total 
STATE AND LOCAL......... 





$20,340,961.38 $2,568,615.19 


Grand Total 


General 


Conditions during the year 1929 throughout the territory 
served by your lines were excellent and as a result gross earn- 
ings show an increase in each month over those of the corre- 
sponding month last year, excepting only December, and the 
total is the largest yet earned by your road. This increase was 
largely due to freight and to mail. Of the latter item $2,493,193 
represented payment by the Government of back mail pay for 
the period May, 1925, to August, 1928, following a decision of 
the Supreme Court sustaining the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Passenger earnings show a small de- 
crease and the number of passengers carried is again the 
smallest since 1920, being 4,253,695 as against 4,520,339 in 1928. 
Express earnings showed a slight increase. Net earnings also 
increased. Operating conditions have been normal throughout 
the year with one exception—a very severe flood in the Rio 
Grande Valley and its tributary the Rio Puerco. All traffic be- 
tween Albuquerque and El Paso was suspended for eighteen 
days by the Rio Grande washouts, and our through line to the 
Pacific Coast was out of commission for four days due to 
the Rio Puerco. 
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The physical plant of your Company has been well main- 
tained. In connection with roadway maintenance 713 miles of 
old rail were replaced with new. Of the new rail 7 miles were 
130-Ib., 511 miles were 110-lb., and 195 miles were 90-lb. Since 
the adoption of 110-lb. rail as standard for our transcontinental 
main lines 2,631 miles of this weight have been laid. In con- 
nection with rolling stock, the long established policy of- equip- 
ping locomotives and cars with modern economical improve- 
ments has been and will be continued. For illustration, loco- 
motives have been and are being equipped with the latest 
devices to save fuel, reduce maintenance expense, and increase 
efficiency. Work of this character is practically completed. As 
to freight-train cars, steel ends, steel bound doors with bottom 
rollers, and steel drop bottom doors, are being installed where 
justified to replace similar parts of less durable material, and 
arch bar trucks are being removed pursuant to a recent rule of 
the American Railway Association requiring such removal by 
1936. 

Request has been made by President Hoover upon all lines of 
industry to cooperate in maintaining industrial and business 
activity and national prosperity. The program of capital ex- 
penditures by your Company for the current year will con- 
tribute substantially toward this end. It includes new equip- 
ment consisting of 5,854 freight cars, 49 passenger cars, 2 
gas-electric cars, and 1 new type freight locomotive for trial 
purposes preparatory to equipping portions of the railroad with 
this improved power. In addition to completing 172 miles of 
new lines in Texas now under construction, request has been 
made upon the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to build 380 miles additional to round out lines north from 
Amarillo, Texas, to Las Animas, Colorado, and from Felt, 
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Oklahoma, to Colmor, New Mexico. These proposed lines wiil 
open up territory now largely without railroad facilities, and 
thus serve as valuable feeders to existing lines: they will also 
offer new and shorter through routes both north and south and 
east and west for a substantial volume of traffic. About the 
usual program of additions and betterments will be carried out. 
The total program contemplates, roughly, $85,000,000 of capital 
additions, on which approximately $50,000,000 will be spent 
during this year. Attention might be called to the fact that in 
the regular course of maintenance and operation there will 
also be spent about $100,000,000 for wages and $70,000,000 for 
materials. 

As this report goes to press, word has come of the death on 
March 6, 1930, at Kobe, Japan, of Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, one 
of your Directors. Dr. Hadley has served on the Board and as 
a member of the Executive Committee since April 6, 1920. 

His splendid intellectual attainments, particularly in the field 
of political science, and his exhaustive study into the problems 
connected with the issuance of railroad securities, leading to 
his appointment in 1910 by President Taft as Chairman of the 
Committee to report to Congress on this subject, especially 
fitted him for his duties as a Director. 

In addition to his wise and helpful counsel, his fine ideals and 
genial personality made any association with him a pleasure. 
His loss from the Board will be very deeply felt. 

Your Directors take pleasure in expressing their appreciation 
of faithful and efficient service rendered by officers and 
employes. 


W. B. STOREY, 
President. 











[ ADVERTISEMENT] 








Financial News 
(Continued from page 993) 


ment trust of 1929 certificates, subject to 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, at prices to yield from 4 to 
5 per cent, depending upon the date of 
maturity, which varies from 1930 to 1944. 


INTERMOUNTAIN.—A bandonment. —This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its line between Steirman and 
Centerville, Idaho, 13 miles. 


Lone IsLtanp.—Abandonment.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has issued 
a certificate authorizing this company to 
abandon a portion of its Whitestone 
branch extending from the west bank of 
the Flushing river to Whitestone Landing, 
in Queens county, New York, 4.1 miles, 
over the vigorous opposition of the 
Transit Commission of New York, the 
city of Long Island, the Association of 
Long Island Commuters, and others. 
The railroad is required, however, to 
provide an adequate motor coach and 
motor truck service for the territory 
where railroad operation is to be aban- 
doned. Commissioner Aitchison wrote a 
dissenting opinion stating that “assuming 
our jurisdiction, our discretion should be 
exercised in the light of the whole cir- 
cumstances, foremost of which is the fact 
that the connection with interstate com- 
merce is tenuous and casual...... unless 
a substantial burden exists against inter- 
state commerce which can be relieved 
in no other way, we should leave the 
applicant to respond to the laws of the 
state which chartered it and the munici- 
pality whose franchises it has accepted.” 
This is a case, he added, “wherein on 
the present meager record our authority 
iS a maximum should not be exercised 





beyond the granting of permission to 
withdraw from interstate service.” 


LoutstanA & ARKANSAS.—Abandon- 
ment.—The Louisiana Railway & Naviga- 
tion Company has been authorized to 
abandon and the Louisiana & Arkansas 
to abandon operation of a portion of a 
branch line extending from a point two 
miles south of Winnfield, La., southward 
to Aloha, 25.4 miles. 


Missouri - Kansas - Texas. — New Di- 
rectors—J. B. Barnes, vice-president, 
assistant treasurer and assistant secretary 
or the Katy, and M. E. Singleton of St. 
Louis, Mo., president of the Utah-Idaho 
Central and a number of cotton oil com- 
panies in the Southwest, have been elected 
directors to succeed Howard Bayne and 
Richard H. Swartout. 


New OrLEANS GREAT NoRTHERN.—An- 
nual Report——The 1929 annual report of 
this road shows net deficit, after interest 
and other charges, of $82,687, as com- 
pared with net income in 1928 of $128,907. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow : 


Increase or 


1929 1928 decrease 
RaILway OPERATING 
REVENUES 3,262,756 3,231,189 + 31,566 





Maintenance of 


are 536,248 435,417 +100,830 
Maintenance of 
Equipment .... 576,031 492,492 + 83,539 
Transportation 979,785 974,857 + 4,927 
TotaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES ...... 


2,402,415 2,201,916 + 200,500 


Net REVENUE FROM 





OPERATIONS ... 860,340 1,029,274 —168,934 
Railway tax ac- ; ; 
cruals ... 201,431 228,010 — 26,579 

Railway operating 

income aoa acta 658,274 801,000 —142,727 
Hire of equip- 
es... cuca ta 223,480 176,629 + 46,851 
Joint Facility 
rents 54.913 + 24,169 


79,082 


Increase or 


, 1929 1928 decrease 
Non-operating in- 
come .. “gan 80,644 80,437 + 207 
Gross Income 738,918 881,438 —142,519 
Interest on fund- 
OB Gee nics 407,000 407,000 
Totrat DéEpuctTIons os een 7 
FROM Gross In- 
SR E-eey 821,605 752,530 + 69,075 
Net Income .....* 82,687 128,907 —211,595 


* Deficit. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis.— 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $12,000,000 of refunding mortgage 
4% per cent, series C bonds, to mature in 
1978 and redeemable at 102. The issue is 
authorized for sale to the Guaranty Com- 
pany and Lee, Higginson & Co. at 95, 
which will make the average annual cost 
to the railroad approximately 4.765 per 
cent. 


New York, New HAven & HartrorD.— 
Valuation.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for - 
a rehearing in its valuation case, particu- 
larly as to the failure of the commission 
to include in the final value any amount 
for its rights to use the Grand Central 
Terminal property in New York. 


NorFrotK SouTHERN.—Annual Report.— 
This company’s 1929 annual report shows 
net income after interest and other 
charges of $346,890, as compared with 
net income of $606,927 in 1928. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 


Increase or 
1929 1928 decrease 
Average Mileage 
operated 931.59 931.52 +- .07 
Rartway Oper- 


ATING ReveNveEsS 8,108,288 9,122,317 —1,014,029 
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Increase or 


1929 1928 decrease 


Maintenance of 


way 1,141,489 1,207,794 66,305 
Maintenance of 
Equipment 1,172,148 1,282,533 110,385 
Transportation 3,041,707 3,393,154 351,447 
Torat OperaTInG 
EXPENSES 6,004,875 6,543,270 538,395 
Operating ratio 74.06 71.73 + 2.33 
Net Revenve 
FROM OPERA- 
TIONS 2,103,413 2,579,047 475,634 
Railway tax ac- 
cruals 614,052 725,072 111,020 
Railway opetating 
income 1,484,383 1,849,899 365,516 
Hire of equip 
ment—Net 173,426 283,081 — 109,655 
Joint Facility 
rents 20,767 22,710 1,943 
Non-operating 
income 92,667 104,744 12,077 
Gross Income 1,577,050 1,954,643 377,593 
Rent for leased 
roads 167,102 167,102 
Interest on 
funded debt 816,291 823,801 7,510 
Tota Depuc 
TIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 1,230,160 1,347,716 117,556 
Net INcoME 346,890 606,927 260,037 
Orecon Eectric.—Acquisition—This 


company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire the property of the Valley & Sil- 
etz, which has a line of 40.6 miles in Polk 
and Benton counties, Ore., and for author- 
ity to construct an extension of 2.25 miles 
connecting with it at Independence, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Annual Election—At 
the annual election of the stockholders of 
this company, held on April 22 a resolu- 
tion empowering directors to offer at par 
$18,000,000 of stock for subscription by em- 
ployees was approved as was another in- 
creasing by $170,000,000 the authorized 
capital stock of the company. The com- 
pany has no intention of issuing any of 
this stock at the present time. Two other 
resolutions approved leases to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad of two important sub- 
sidiaries, the West Jersey & Seashore and 
the Western New York & Pennsylvania. 
Both leases are for terms of 999 years, 
dating from July 1, 1930. The rental in 
the case of the West Jersey & Seashore 
Railroad, will be an annual sum equivalent 
to fixed charges, organization expenses 
and 6 per cent upon the capital stock. In 
the case of the Western New York & 
Pennsylvania, the rental will be fixed 
charges, organization expenses and 5 per 
cent on the preferred stock and 6 per cent 
on the common stock. 


Pere MArQuette.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates —This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority for an issue of $5,100,000 of 
414 per cent equipment trust certificates. 


St. Louts-SaAn_ FRAncisco.—Acquist- 
tion.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to 
acquire control, by purchase of stock, and 
the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 


to acquire control by lease of the Gulf, 
Texas & Western, which has a line from 
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Seymour to Jacksboro and Salesville, 
Tex., 99.6 miles, and which is to be used 
as part of a new route for the Frisco 
and the Rock Island between northern 
Texas and southwestern Oklahoma and 
Fort Worth and Dallas, Tex. The com- 
mission has also modified its’ consolidation 
plan, of December 9, 1929, to assign the 
G. T. & W., to System No. 19—Rock 
Island-Frisco, instead of to System No. 17 
—Santa Fe. The authorization for the 
purchase of the stock is on condition that 
the price to be paid shall not exceed 
$1,800,000, whereas the Frisco had agreed, 
subject to approval, to pay $2,300,000 for 
5,000 shares outstanding. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
and sell the remaining $41,294,000 of an 
issue of $61,294,000 of Oregon Lines first 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds authorized 
by the commission in 1927, of which 
$20,000,000 have already been sold. It is 
proposed to sell the bonds to Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. at 95 and interest. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Annual Report.— 
The 1929 annual report of this company 
shows net income after interest and other 
charges of $219,905, as compared with net 
income of $123,245 in 1928. Selected 


items from the income statement follow: 


Increase or 











1929 1928 decrease 
Average Mileage 
operated 296.33 296.33 
Rattway Operart- 
ING REVENUES 3,330,262 3,256,511 + 73,751 
Maintenance of 
way 592,339 687,819 — 95,480 
Maintenance of 
Equipment 517,644 444,865 + 72,779 
Transportation 1,167,139 1,155,821 + 11,318 
Tora OPERATING 
EXPENSES , 2,514,783 2,545,643 — 30,860 
Operating ratio 75.51 78.17 2.66 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 815,479 710,868 +104,611 
Railway tax ac- 
cruals 95,424 88,002 + 7,422 
Railway _ operating 
income ieiea 719,729 622,180 + 97,549 
Hire of freight . 
cars 222,177 223,124 -— 947 
Joint Facilit 
rents .... 5,372 5,702 — 330 
Non-operating in- 
come 32,541 31,057 + 1,484 
Gross INCOME 752,271 653,238 + 99,033 
Rent for leased 
roads 62,504 62,504 
Interest on fund- 
ed debt . an 218,494 210,563 + 7,931 
Totat Depuctions 
FROM Gross In- 
COME 532,366 529,993 + 2,373 
Net InNcomME 219,905 123,245 + 96,660 





Average Prices of Stocks and 
of Bonds 


Apr. 22 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 132.46 133.94 131.57 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 93.41 93.45 91.79 


Dividends Declared 


Georgia Southern & Florida.—1st and 2nd 
Preferred, 2% per cent, payable May 29 to hold- 
ers of record May 15. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas.—Preferred, 1% per 
cent, quarterly, payable June 30 to holders of 
record June 14. 


Last 
week 


Last 
year 
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Railway Officers 








Executive 


Juan Andrea Alamazan, minister of 
communications of the Republic of 
Mexico, Mexico City, D. F., has been 
elected vice-president of the National of 
Mexico, 


Arthur S. Pierce, treasurer and assis- 
tant secretary of the Chicago & North 
Western, has been elected vice-president 
and assistant secretary, with headquar- 
ters as before at New York, succeeding 


Samuel A. Lynde, who has retired after 


nearly 30 years of service as an officer 
of that road. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


Harry W. Rush, assistant treasurer 
and assistant secretary of the Chicago 
& North Western, has been elected 
treasurer and assistant secretary. Carle- 
ton H. Vail has been appointed assistant 
treasurer and assistant secretary. Both 
will have headquarters at New York. 


Clive C. Handy, heretofore general 
attorney of the New York Central with 
headquarters in Cleveland, O., has been 
appointed general attorney, Buffalo and 
East division, with headquarters in New 
York, to succeed A. §. Lyman, deceased. 
W. N. King, general attorney will have 
jurisdiction extended to include that 
heretofore exercised by Mr. Handy, with 
headquarters as before at Cleveland, 
and William Mann and Frederick L. 





Clive C. Handy 


Wheeler, assistant general attorneys at 
New York, have been promoted to prin- 
cipal assistant general attorneys, newly 
created positions. 

Mr. Handy was born at Wauseon, O., 
in 1873. He represented the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern (now part 
of the New York Central) as its local 
attorney at Wauseon for a number of 
years, and his work there attracted the 
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attention of the law officers of the Lake 
Shore (part of the New York Central), 
who appointed him assistant general at- 
torney, with headquarters in Cleveland, 
in 1910. Following the resignation of 
the general attorney in Cleveland, Mr. 
Handy was appointed to serve in this 
capacity in 1929. He has been con- 
nected with the New York Central since 


1900. 


Operating 


Thomas Summers, chief dispatcher of 
the Pasco division of the Northern Paci- 
fic, has been promoted to trainmaster 
of the Montana division at Livingston, 
Mont., succeeding Carl V. Berglund, 
who has been transferred to the Fargo 
division at Staples, Minn. Mr. Berg- 
lund will replace John E. Hogan, who 
has been transferred to the Tacoma 
division at Tacoma, Wash. Corbett W. 
Coil, division roadmaster of the Fargo 
division at Fargo, N. D., has been pro- 
moted to trainmaster-roadmaster of the 
Dakota division at Mandan, N. D., suc- 
ceeding Harry J. McCall, who has been 
appointed trainmaster of the Pasco divi- 
sion at Pasco, Wash. Mr. McCall suc- 
ceeds William W. Judson, who has been 
transferred to the Idaho division at Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


J. A. Rogers, assistant superintendent 
of the- Canadian National at Saskatoon, 
Sask., has been advanced to superinten- 
dent with headquarters at Prince Albert, 
Sask. He was born at Cayuga, Ont., on 
July 19, 1883. He entered railway 
service on October 1, 1905, and held 
the positions of topographer, transitman, 
leveller, instrumentman and resident en- 
gineer, respectively, on the National 
Transcontinental (now part of the Cana- 
dian National) until December 31, 1909, 
when he resigned to take a position with 
Mackenzie, Man & Co. In April, 1911, 
he accepted the position of resident en- 
gineer at Edmonton, Alta., in connec- 
tion with the construction of the Cana- 
dian Northern (now part of the Cana- 
dian National). On June 1, 1916, he en- 
tered the engineering department of the 
Canadian National at Saskatoon, and 
until the present time has been in the 
continuous service of this railroad, ex- 
cept for the period between July 1, and 
December 17, 1918, while in military 
service. He has held the positions of 
division engineer, acting assistant super- 
intendent and assistant superintendent, 
the position he held at the time of his 
recent advancement to superintendent. 


Clinton G. Sibley, general superin- 
tendent of the Atlantic Coast Line at 
Rocky Mount, N. C., has been promoted 
to assistant general manager, with head- 
quarters at Wilmington, N. C. He was 
born on February 13, 1886, at Savannah, 
Ga., and was educated in the local pub- 
lic schools. Mr. Sibley commenced his 


railway career in 1899, as a clerk in the 
transportation department of the Plant 
System (now the Atlantic Coast Line) 
at Savannah. 


From August 1, 1914, to 
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March 1, 1918, he held the position of 
trainmaster and during a few months 
in 1918 he served in the regional di- 
rector’s office, U. S. Railroad Adminis- 
tration. On November 15, 1918, he be- 
came superintendent of the Winston- 
Salem Southbound and on February 28, 
1920, he was advanced to general super- 
intendent. From January 20 to Septem- 
ber 1, 1921, he served as trainmaster of 
the Atlantic Coast Line at Lakeland, 
Fla., and on the latter date he was ap- 
pointed superintendent at Rocky Mount, 
N. C. On November 1, 1925, he was 
prometed to superintendent of trans- 
portation at Savannah, Ga., and on June 
1, 1927, he became general superintend- 
ent at Rocky Mount, N. C., the posi- 
tion he held until his recent advance- 
ment. 


Fritz A. Hansard has been appointed 
superintendent of the Ocala district of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, with head- 
quarters at Ocala, Fla., to succeed F. B. 
Langley, promoted. He was born on 
December 1, 1882, at Talladega, Ala., 


and was educated in the public schools 





F. A. Hansard 


at Chattanooga, Tenn. He entered rail- 
road service in 1902, with the Birming- 
ham Southern Terminal Company at 
Ensley, Ala., and in September, 1904, 
became connected with the Atlantic 
Coast Line serving as trainman. In 
November, 1905, he was advanced to 
conductor, and from November, 1922, 
until his recent appointment he served 
as trainmaster. 


F. B. Langley, district superintendent 
of the Atlantic Coast Line at Ocala, 
Fla., has been promoted to superintend- 
ent of transportation of the Third divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Jacksonville, 
Fla. Mr. Langley was born on June 4, 
1885, at Camp Hill, Ala. He was edu- 
cated in the Southern Industrial In- 
stitute in Camp Hill; and in 1901, he 
commenced his railway career with the 
Central of Georgia. He became con- 
nected with the Atlantic Coast Line in 
1907, in agency, telegraph and dispatch- 
ing service at Wilmington, N. C. In 
July, 1917, he was appointed trainmaster 
of the Jacksonville district, with head- 
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quarters at Sanford, Fla. Later in 1917, 
he was promoted to superintendent and 
until his recent appointment as superin- 





F. B. Langley 


tendent of transportation, has served in 
this capacity on the Tampa, Gainesville 
and Ocala districts, respectively. 


Traffic 


E. B. Hickman has been appointed 
general agent of the Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas, with headquarters at Shreveport, 
La. 


F. H. Baird, division passenger agent 
on the New York Central at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent in charge of 
solicitation for that road and the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis at 
the same point. E. C. Cook, assistant 
general passenger agent for the New 
York Central at Toledo, Ohio, has also 
been appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent for the Big Four and the 
Michigan Central at that point. 


Francis D. McConnell, whose promo- 
tion to assistant freight trafic manager 
of the Central of Georgia, with head- 
quarters at Savannah, Ga., was an- 





Francis D. McConnell 


nounced in the Railway Age of April 5, 
was born on February 19, 1882, at Fort 
Valley, Ga. He was educated in the 
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public schools of Chatham County, Ga., 
and commenced his railway career on 
December 2, 1897, with the Central of 
Georgia, as a mailing clerk in the gen- 
eral freight office. He held various posi- 
tions in this office until November 1, 
1913, when he was advanced to assistant 
general freight agent. On December 1, 
1916, he was promoted to general freight 
agent, the position he held until his re- 
cent appointment as assistant freight 
trafic manager. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


The jurisdiction of W. H. Elliott, sig- 
nal engineer of the Exterior zone of the 
New York Central at Albany, N. Y., 
has been extended to include the Elec- 
tric division, with headquarters in New 
York. 


Hugo Heleen, roadmaster on the 
Rocky Mountain division of the North- 
ern Pacific at Missoula, Mont., has been 
promoted to division roadmaster of the 
Fargo division at Fargo, N. D., succeed- 
ing Corbett W. Coil, promoted. 


W. C. Frehse, formerly valuation en- 
gineer of the Duluth, Winnipeg & Paci- 
fic (now part of the Canadian National) 
and with the engineering staff of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, has been appointed by the Col- 
ombian government as Jefe de Comision 
de Trazados (chief of location) of the 
Ferrocarril de Carare, with headquarters 
at Tunja, Boyaca, Colombia, S. A. For 
the past four years Mr. Frehse has been 
engaged on construction in Colombia 
with the Winston Brothers Company 
and the P. Lyall & Sons Construction 
Company. 


H, B. Dick, assistant valuation engi- 
neer of the Baltimore & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md., who 
was retired on February 1, 1930, was 
born on January 8, 1861, at Hopewell, 
Ohio. From the time he entered rail- 
way service in 1883 until 1902, he held 
the positions of chainman, rodman, level- 
man, transitman, draftsman, resident en- 
gineer and engineer maintenance of way 
on the Zanesville & Ohio River and Ohio 
& Little Kanawha, (successor to the 
Zanesville & Ohio River), except for 
short periods when he was connected 
with the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus, 
the Shawnee & Muskingum River and 
the Zanesville Belt Line. On February 
1, 1902, he was appointed assistant di- 
vision engineer on the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and on May 1 of that same year 
he was promoted to division engineer. 
On May 1, 1910, he was promoted to 
engineer maintenance of way of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Southwestern, and on 
June 5, 1912, he transferred in the same 
capacity to the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton (now operated by the Cincin- 
nati & Lake Erie). On July 1, 1913, he 
returned to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern as_ district engineer 
maintenance of way, and on December 
13, 1914, he was made pilot engineer in 
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charge of valuation on the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton. On June 1, 1916, 
he was promoted to district valuation 
engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern and Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton, and on January 3, 1918, he 
was appointed acting valuation engineer 
of the Baltimore & Ohio system. On 
August 18, 1919, he was made assistant 
valuation engineer of the same road, the 
position which he was holding at the 
time of his retirement. 


Special 


S. W. Fairweather has been appointed 
director of the Bureau of Economics of 
the Canadian National, as announced in 
the Railway Age of April 19. He at- 
tended McGill University, where he 
studied engineering, and in 1916 became 
connected with the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals at the car ferry termi- 
nals at Borden, P. E. I., as an assistant 





S. W. Fairweather 


engineer. From April, 1917, until the 
following year he was assistant engineer 
on the Quebec bridge and later was ad- 
vanced to structural engineer and office 
engineer of the Department of Railways 
and Canals at Ottawa. In 1923, Mr. 
Fairweather became connected with the 
Canadian National, and served in the de- 
partment of economics. In 1929, he was 
appointed assistant director of that de- 
partment, which position he has held un- 
til his present promotion. 


Bowman H. Moore has been elected 
to serve as secretary of the Presidents’ 
Conference Committee on Valuation, 
succeeding Frederick H. Lee, deceased. 
Mr. Moore was born in Philadelphia, 
Pa., on April 19, 1897, and received his 
higher education at Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Before he became 
connected with the Presidents’ Confer- 
ence Committee in January, 1917, he 
had served for several years as cost 
accountant in a manufacturing plant and 
in various departments of a national 
bank. From November, 1919, until his 
recent appointment he was an analyst 
in the office of the secretary of the Con- 
ference Committee. Mr. Lee was born 
on May 14,.1869, at Mount Holly, N. J. 
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Shortly after he was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School in 1894, he accepted a position in 
the office of the late James Schaperkot- 
ter, general counsel of the Lehigh Val- 
ley. He was cashier of the Mt. Holly 
National Bank for a number of years, 
and before he became connected with 
the Presidents’ Conference Committee 
in February, 1916, he was in the employ 
of the Title Insurance Company in Bos- 
ton, Mass. He was appointed secretary 
of the committee on October 21, 1918. 


Obituary 


Harry I. Miller, former president of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, died on 
April 22 at his home in New York, after 
an illness of several weeks. 


Charles M. Andrews, assistant super- 
intendent of the Missouri Pacific at Fort 
Smith, Ark., died in that city on April 18 
at the age of 72 years, following a years’ 
illness. 


David H. Martyn, who retired as divi- 
sion superintendent of the Pullman 
Company at St. Louis, Mo., in 1912, 
died at Minneapolis, Minn., on April 17 
at the age of 81 years. Mr. Martyn was 
born at Detroit, Mich., and entered rail- 
way service at the age of 14 years as 
a telegraph operator on the Missouri 
Pacific at St. Louis. Later he served 
as an operator with the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, entering the em- 
ploy of Pullman’s Palace Car Company 
(now the Pullman Company) in 1872 as 
a receiving cashier. He was promoted 
to assistant superintendent and then to 
superintendent, serving in the latter 
capacity in charge of the Southwestern 
division of that company and the Pull- 
man Company at St. Louis until 1912. 


William A. Whitney, former general 
superintendent of the Oregon Short Line 
and a vice-president of several short 
lines in the Northwest, died at San 
Francisco, Cal., on April 16 at the age 
of 72 years. Practically his entire rail- 
way career had been spent with the 
Union Pacific system. Mr. Whitney had 
served successively as assistant superin- 
tendent on the Union Pacific at Lara- 
mie, Wyo., and superintendent at Chey- 
enne, Wyo., superintendent of the Rio 
Grande Junction (now part of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western) at Grand 
Junction, Colo., division superintendent 
of the Union Pacific at Ogden, Utah, 
and division superintendent of the 
Southern Pacific at Sacramento, Cal. In 
1915 he was appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Oregon Short Line at 
Pocatello, Idaho, where he remained un- 
til the following year when he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of transportation 
ef the Union Pacific at Omaha, Neb. 
Mr. Whitney served for various periods 
from 1917 to 1927 as general manager 
and then vice-president of the Ogden, 
Logan & Idaho, and its successor, the 
Utah-Idaho Central, the Mount Hood 
and the Sumpter Valley at Ogden. 
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Wherever you see the Ethyl emblem it 
means “good gasoline of high anti-knock 


: 2 VERY pump containing Ethyl Gaso- 
E line bears the Ethyl emblem shown 
at the left. 

That emblem means that every oil 
company displaying it has agreed to con- 
form to the specifications set by the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation by using base gaso- 
line which meets the Ethyl standard of 
quality, quick-starting properties, etc. 

The emblem also means that enough 
= Ethyl anti-knock compound has been 
WULEn - ~~ added to this good gasoline to“knock out 


that ‘knock’ ” in cars of average compres- 


Coe » sion and bring out the additional power 
= of the new high-compression cars. 

% That is why you are safe in stopping 
at any pump bearing the familiar Ethyl 
a emblem. Try a tankful this weekend. 


Bits See how the strain of driving in heavy 
MARK) S es traffic is eased. Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
oe PATENT OFF R ~~ ; ftion, Chrysler Building, New fYork 


_ | , City. 
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Knocks out that “knock” 











Ethyl is not only 


for big, new cars , 


Thousands of owners of 
small cars, old cars, used 
cars, have found that they 
enjoy Ethyl’sadvantages just 
as much as owners of larger, 
more expensive cars. And 
they have found that Ethyl 
is a real economy. 

© E.G. C., 1930 , 


The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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Trucking Developments Coming to Fore 


HILE important developments continue in the 
W motor coach field, centering mainly around the 
pending interstate regulatory legislation, motor truck 
news has also recently come more prominently to the 
fore. Much of this latter is of vital interest to railways 
seeking ways and means of meeting the problems of in- 
creased highway competition for freight traffic. 

During the past month another railway, the Reading, 
already an important motor coach operator, has entered 
the trucking field. Through its highway subsidiary, the 
Reading Transportation Company, it has installed a sta- 
tion-to-station trucking service on a 40-mile route in 
Pennsylvania. The New York Central, following an ad- 
verse decision of the Ohio Supreme Court regarding its 
contract trucking relationships (see Motor Transport 
Section of March 22, page 743) is seeking to continue 
its highway freight service in that state by application to 
the Public Utilities Commission for a certificate to oper- 
ate over the route affected by the court’s ruling. Recent 
reports also state that the Pacific Motor Transport Com- 
pany, highway subsidiary of the Southern Pacific and 
the Pacific Electric is seeking new motor truck operating 
franchises on California routes; heretofore this company 
had confined itself to an “express” type of operation 
consisting of store-door pick-up and delivery, the line 
haul on such shipments being carried out by rail. 

On the other side of the picture is the Northern 
Pacific which was recently prevented by the Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission from installing a 
trucking service along its lines in that state. This has 
caused the railroad to abandon its trucking plans so far 
as Minnesota is concerned although it may install trucks 
in other states served by its rail lines. Along the same 
line is the recent ruling of the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission holding that the Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., without a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity, was not entitled to operate motor trucks be- 
tween communities where the railroad service previously 
used by the express company had been discontinued. 

Then there are recent reports of attempts by railroads 
to prevent motor truck competition by recourse to the 
courts. Some of these are successful at least temporarily 
or until the independent meets certain legal stipulations ; 
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in others the petitioning railways are given little consider- 
ation. Of the latter type is the recent Louisiana case 
wherein the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, alleging that it 
was adequately serving the territory involved, sought to 
prevent the issuance of a certificate to an independent 
trucker. The Louisiana Supreme Court ruled against 
the railroad and upheld the State Public Service Com- 
mission in its issuance of the permit. 

Finally there is news of another nature, notably the 
announcement that the Motor Truck Department, Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber’ of Commerce, has inaugu- 
rated an extensive educational campaign designed to pro- 
mote transportation by motor trucks in the United 
States. Another recent publicity release of this same 
organization quotes, from U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports, figures which reveal that motor trucks are 
moving 65 per cent of the fruit in southern Indiana; 23 
per cent in southern Illinois; 53 per cent in Virginia and 
16 per cent in Delaware and Maryland. These are 
statistics similar to those which drew, from a delegate to 
the February, 1929, meeting of the Motor Transport 
Division, the observation that “the loss sustained because 
of motor coaches is nothing compared to the loss which 
will be sustained by railways because of trucks if some- 
thing is not done about it.” 

His prediction is evidently being borne out in subse- 
quent developments. At the same time many railways as 
indicated at the outset are alive to the situation and are 
coming to the realization that highway competition for 
freight traffic is basically the same as that for passenger 
traffic. The way to meet the former is for the railways 
to install motor truck service just as the operation of 
motor coaches has been found to be the proper weapon 
with which to combat the latter. Attempts to litigate 
competitors off the highway are but temporary expedi- 
ents ; competition so checked usually returns. The case 
for serious consideration of motor truck service was well 
put in the report of regional committee No. 6 at the 
Toronto meeting of the Motor Transport Division. One 
feature of this report was cited in an editorial entitled 
“Traffic Considerations in Freight Trucking” which ap- 
peared in the Railway Age of December 28, 1929, page 
1461. It might be well, nevertheless, in view of the 
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recent prominence of motor truck news, to re-emphasize 
this committee’s pertinent conclusion which held that “the 
establishment of trucking subsidiaries to give service 
similar to those of private trucking companies in terri- 
tories where trucking companies are real competitors of 
the railroads might well have the serious consideration of 
railway executives.” 


Shop Cleanliness Pays a Profit 


UTOMOTIVE repair shops, as a rule, accept dirt 

as inevitable. There may be several reasons for 
a repair shop being dirty occasionally, but it need not 
be littered with the accumulation of several months. 
Modern management has found that clean surroundings 
for employees have a direct effect on production, that 
a higher type of workmanship is secured in plants that 
stress orderliness and cleanliness. Dirty surroundings 
encourage careless work and reflect haphazard manage- 
ment. Clean surroundings inspire the employee to the 
belief that nothing but the best is acceptable, and that 
he is working for an up-to-date organization. 

All parts which have been removed from a vehicle 
should be promptly repaired or thrown out as scrap, 
and should not be allowed to accumulate in corners and 
under benches. The floor should be scraped frequently, 
and an efficient cleaning material used. Dirty, oil- 
soaked floors are a constant fire hazard and are fre- 
quently the cause of serious accidents. The added ex- 
pense of keeping a shop clean need not be excessive if 
it is properly supervised, and the increased production 
and better work done will more than balance the cost. 


Finding Next Year’s Executives 


UTOMOTIVE transportation needs more techni- 
A cally-trained men who have gone “through the 
mill” and who thoroughly understand the problems in- 
volved in operation and maintenance. Particularly in 
the field of maintenance, the background of a technical 
training which enables an officer to understand the limi- 
tations of a given design will also show him what can 
be done to eliminate premature wear and breakdown. A 
technical man should be in a position to know why one 
grade of gasoline will give better results than another in 
a certain type of engine operating under unusual condi- 
tions. To keep old equipment running so that it will 
compare favorably with the latest products of the manu- 
facturers requires a knowledge of materials and pro- 
cesses that is not found as often as might be desired in 


maintenance personnel. As operations become larger, 


the need for engineering experience increases. 

Large fleet operators should not overlook the fact that 
among the new technical college graduates are potential 
motor transport executives, who want only the opportu- 
nity to develop into trained officers of the sort that are 
now often hard to find. Every graduating class of an 
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engineering college contains men who would be attracted 
to the field of highway transportation if an opportunity 
were given them really to learn it from top to bottom. 
These men usually seek a chance to learn, rather than 
high initial wages. 

At any rate, a large fleet operator could lose nothing by 
obtaining, as an experiment, the services of one or two 
of these men and giving them the practical training 
necessary to make effective their technical schooling. 
Men with a background of technical education and the 
further advantage of practical training are already 
needed, and the demand for them will grow as motor 
transportation continues its rapid development. 


The Status of Regulation 


i egrionmag~ in Congress have objected to almust 

every feature of the proposed regulation of in- 
terstate motor coach transportation, saying that only 
the “big fellows” and the railroads want the legislation 
—that there is no “public” demand for it. If the fact 
that interests concerned in a public service enterprise 
can agree amicably with each other as to the kind of 
regulation they need must subject them to suspicion, 
then the only alternative method of bringing about 
regulation would seem to be for the industry to descend 
into chaos to attract public attention. 

Be that as it may, however, if these suspicious legis- 
lators fear that to pass the motor coach bill in its pres- 
ent form will be unduly favoring the railroads, they 
may, in our opinion, set their minds at rest. . The rail- 
roads in striving for an agreement with the other in- 
terests which sponsored this legislation carried the 
spirit of compromise to its full elastic limit. To the 
best of our knowledge the measure still has railroad 
approval, but it is nevertheless true that the bill in its 
present form offers little in the way of regulating their 
highway competition. 

If continued support by the railroads of this meas- 
ure, which grants so little to the railroad interest, is to 
continue to subject the railroads to unmerited and ill- 
informed criticism, then we doubt if the bill is worth 
it. The state legislatures of practically all the states 
have found motor coach regulation necessary and bene- 
ficial. If Congress is still too timid to take a similar 
step, without setting up a hedge of restrictions regard- 
ing ownership of such lines and the maintenance of an 
archaic policy of enforcing competition such as no state 
has found necessary or desirable—then, in our opinion, 
so much the worse for Congress. 

We admire the loyalty of the railroad men who have 
continued to support this bill while it grew less and 
less promising as a measure to bring justice to govern- 
ment dealings with competing forms of transportation. 
At the same time we cannot escape the opinion that 
there now is little in the measure from a railroad point 
of view to warrant their accepting a burden of abuse 
as the price of supporting it. 

















Motor Coach Bill Before Senate 


Amendments adopted by committee designed 
to induce competition with railways 


By Harold F. Lane 
Washington Editor, Railway Age 


to bring about legislation for the federal reguia- 

tion of interstate motor-carrier operations on the 
public highways, the sixteenth bill of a series introduced 
in Congress for that purpose was passed by the House 
on March 24 and is now awaiting its turn on the Senate 
calendar, having been favorably reported, although with 
important amendments, by the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce on April 14. 

The bill in its final form is H.R. 10,288, sponsored by 
Chairman James S. Parker of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, but almost completely 
rewritten by the committee after extensive hearings, fur- 
ther revamped during the debate in the House, and still 
more drastically amended by the Senate committee. 
The latter held no hearings after the bill had passed the 
House, although some of the railways had asked for an 
opportunity to be heard on some of its provisions, but it 
considered a number of written communications on vari- 
ous phases of the bill during three executive sessions. 

It is rather hazardous to make predictions as to what 
the Senate will do with a bill on which most of the hard 
work has been done on the other side of the Capitol, and 
as a result of the long squabble over the tariff the Senate 
is in a state of congestion that makes it easy for a small 
minority to defeat legislation by threatening to consume 
time on it, but the steering committee has listed the bill 
among the few on its program for consideration in the 
month or so remaining before adjournment and the fact 
that the bill was so promptly reported by the committee 
is regarded as an indication that there may be compara- 
tively little opposition when the bill is brought up in the 
Senate. On the other hand, if the committee amend- 
ments should be adopted in the Senate they would en- 
counter some opposition when the bill goes back to the 
House and if they are not accepted by the House and 
the bill goes to conference it will be difficult-to reach an 
agreement satisfactory to both Houses. 


. FTER five years of effort in and out of Congress 


Nature of Seriate Changes 


Moreover the changes made by the Senate committee 
are of a nature intended to remove the kind of opposition 
which was voiced in the House, where the vote was 219 
to 115, although by the same token the bill is now far less 
desirable to some of those who originally sought such 
legislation. 

Railway men who have been advocating federal regu- 
lation of motor carriers on the ground that they should 
not be subjected to unrestricted and unregulated competi- 
tion will have that wish fulfilled, so far as passenger 
service is concerned, if the bill becomes a law. On the 
other hand the earlier drafts of the proposed legislation, 
joint efforts of representatives of the motor-carrier inter- 
ests, the railways and the state commissions, have passed 
through a whole series of processes designed to attract 
the votes of those who had not the slightest desire to give 
any aid or comfort to the railways, as well as of those 
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who were suspicious of a form of regulation proposed by 
those who were to be regulated. 

Ali thought of applying the proposed regulation to 
motor trucks was abandoned by the House committee 
very early in its consideration of the bill, and only pas- 
senger carriers are included. To meet the objections of 
those who feared that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission might be too much inclined to protect railways 
from competition a proviso was then inserted that the 
provisions of the transportation act are not to be con- 
strued as giving any preference to rail or water trans- 
portation over motor vehicle transportation. It was also 
provided that no rate shall be held to be unjust or un- 
reasonable “on the ground that it is unjust to a com- 
peting carrier engaged in a different kind of transporta- 
tion.” 


Competition With Railways to Be Promoted 


The House adopted an amendment directing the com- 
mission to give consideration to another applicant for a 
certificate whenever the only existing service on a given 
route is furnished by a company connected with a rail- 
way and the Senate committee went a step farther by 
adopting a substitute amendment providing that ab- 
sence of motor vehicle service or of actual competition 
on any route shall be considered sufficient evidence that 
public convenience and necessity will be served by the 
granting of a certificate. As a final step the committee 
adopted another amendment, to the section which author- 
izes the Interstate Commerce Commission to approve 
consolidations, prohibiting a consolidation or acquisition 
of control involving motor vehicle carrier where one or 
more of the parties is engaged, directly or indirectly in 
the transportation of persons by railroad. It is under- 
stood also that in the Senate an effort will be made to 
require railways now controlling motor-coach lines to 
give them up. 


Administrative Features 


The administrative provisions of the bill also have 
passed through many changes. Originally it was intend- 
ed to leave most of the detail of the regulatory process 
to joint boards representing the states, but acting under 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
was felt, however, that federal powers could not be dele- 
gated to the extent originally contemplated and as the 
bill now stands the joint boards may merely make recom- 
mendations which may become orders of the commission 
if it finds it unnecessary to change them after 20 days. 
It was also proposed to give individual commissioners or 
examiners of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
power to decide cases, but this also was changed to a 
recommendation, to become effective if not stayed or 
postponed. If exceptions to the recommendations of a 
commissioner, examiner or joint board are filed, however, 
the commission is required to consider them, and, if 
sufficient reason appears therefor, to grant a review or 
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authorize further proceedings. It is believed that, at 
least during the early stages of the working out of the 
regulatory plan, the federal commission will find plenty 
of occasions to consider exceptions to the recommenda- 
tions made. The House bill provided that a recommend 
order should become effective after 10 days, but the 
Senate committee enlarged the period to 20 days. 

As reported to the House the bill provided for joint 
boards only in cases where only two states were involved 
but the House greatly multiplied the number of joint 
boards by providing for reference to them of cases in- 
volving not more than three states. 


The “Grandfather Clause” 


By successive amendments the date of the “grand- 
father clause” has been changed from January 1 to 
March 1 and April 1, so that carriers in bona fide and 
regular operation on that date may be granted certificates 
merely upon making the proper showing by a return to a 
questionnaire. 


Minority Report 


A minority report recommending that the bill be 
amended by striking out the provisions requiring an ap- 
plication for a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity was filed in the Senate on April 18 by five 
members of the Senate committee, Senators Dill, of 
Washington; Pine, of Oklahoma; Brookhart, of lowa; 
Wheeler, of Montana; Howell, of Nebraska; and Pitt- 
man, of Nevada. They took the position that the de- 
mand for such provisions comes from the railroad and 
motor coach owners now operating and that there is no 
such demand from the public. Objection also is made 
that the present operators “in practically all cases will 
- be permitted to continue in complete control of inter- 
state motor coach business for a considerable period of 
time and probably permanently” while it is stated that 
new applications will take a long time for consideration. 

The adoption of the amendent they propose, the min- 
ority report says, “will still make it necessary for the 
carrier by motor vehicle in interstate or foreign com- 
merce on any public highway to secure a permit from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but it will not 
necessitate the long and laborious and tedious hearings 
and contests that will inevitably come if the certificate 
of public convenience and necessity provisions remain 
in this bill.” 

Following are extracts relating to the principal provi- 
sions of the bill taken from an analysis of the House bill 
and the committee amendments included in the report of 
the Senate committee : 


Analyses of the House Bill and 
Senate Committee Amendments 


Section 1: This section defines many of the terms used. 
From these definitions it will be seen that the act will cover 
only the carriage of passengers, and not the transportation of 
. property except in so far as such transportation may be inci- 
dental to passenger carriage. A reading of paragraphs (10) 
and (11) of section 1 will show that carriers of persons are 
divided into two classes, common carriers by motor vehicle and 
charter carriers by motor vehicle, and throughout this distinc- 
tion is preserved for the purpose of applying, generally speak- 
ing, a different type of regulation to the two classes of carriers. 
The provisions with respect to securing a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity, the requirement that rates shall be 
just and reasonable, and the requirement that the approval of 
the commission must be obtained in the case of consglidations, 
mergers, and acquisition of control, do not apply in the case of 
charter carriers. 

It will be seen from the provisions of subsection (b) that 
certain types of carriers by motor vehicle will be exempted 
from the provisions of the act. One of these exemptions is in 
the case of taxicabs and other motor vehicles performing a 





similar service, even though they may not make use of taxi- 
meters. This exemption, however, is confined to taxicabs and 
nonmeter cabs having a capacity of not more than six passen- 
gers. Other vehicles exempted are hotel busses and school 
busses. 

Section 2: By this section the commission is directed to 
supervise and regulate common carriers by motor vehicles as 
provided in the act and to that end it is authorized to establish 
reasonable requirements with respect to continuous and ade- 
quate service at just and reasonable rates, a uniform system of 
accounts and reports, qualifications and maximum hours of 
service of employees, safety of operation and equipment, com- 
fort of passengers, and pick-up and delivery points. The com- 
mission is also directed to supervise and regulate charter car- 
riers by motor vehicle, being specifically authorized to establish 
reasonable requirements with respect to qualifications and 
maximum hours of service of employees, safety of operation 
and equipment, and comfort of passengers. 

Section 3: The general administrative scheme is set forth in 
this section. The commission itself will be primarily charged 
with the administration of the act. However, the commission 
is authorized to act through individual members and examiners 
upon any matter, and, in case of any such matter involving 
operations by common carriers by motor vehicle in not more 
than three states, is required to refer the matter to a joint 
board, if it concerns certificates of public convenience and 
necessity for new operations, rate complaints, consolidations, 
mergers, and acquisitions of control, complaints as to violations 
of safety requirements, or certain other specified matters. 

Members of joint boards are to be appointed by the com- 
mission upon nomination by the state utility boards or by the 
state governors. The method of choosing the members of joint 
boards was adopted with a view to securing men conversant 
with local conditions and experienced in motor-vehicle trans- 
portation problems. If the board or governor of any state fails 
to designate any member, the matter is to be handled by the 
commission. Any such joint board is to be, as declared in the 
act, an agency of the federal government while acting under the 
provisions of this act. The expenses, but not the salaries, of 
joint-board members are to be paid by the federal. government. 

The House bill provided that when any matter is heard and 

decided by a member, examiner, or joint board, such member, 
examiner, or joint board is to file with the commission its 
recommendation for an appropriate order, and after having 
been filed with the commission 10 days, such recommended 
order becomes the order of the commission, except that the 
commission may, before the expiration of such time, stay or 
postpone such recommended order. No provision was made for 
service of the order of the examiner upon interested parties. 
The committee amendments do not provide for a decision but 
for only a recommended order by the member, examiner, or 
joint board, and further provide that such recommended order 
shall be filed with the commission and served upon the parties 
of record and upon the governor and board of any State in 
which the carrier operations involved in the proceeding are or 
are proposed to be conducted, and that if no exceptions are 
taken thereto within 20 days after service upon such person, 
the recommended order shall become the order of the commis- 
sion and become effective, unless within such period the order 
is stayed or postponed by the commission. 
. The bill further provides that where exceptions are filed 
within the prescribed period it shall be the duty of the com- 
mission to consider them, and, if sufficient reasons appear, to 
grant a review. No time limit for review is fixed, and it is 
contemplated that this feature‘will be taken care of by regula- 
tions of the commission. The commission will be under a duty 
to grant such review as may be necessary or proper to carry 
out the purposes of the act. The commission is authorized to 
review any such matter on its own initiative. It is important 
to note that the orders recommended by an examiner or mem- 
ber, or a joint board, do not become effective as orders of the 
member, examiner, or joint board, but as orders of the com- 
mission, either after the expiration of the 20-day period above 
referred to or by substitution of the commission’s own order 
upon review. 

Subsection (g) authorizes the commission to confer with and 
to hold joint hearings with state authorities in connection with 
any matter arising under the act, and authorizes the commission 
to avail itself of the cooperation, service, records, and facilities 
of any state or of any officials thereof in the enforcement of 
the act. 

Subsection (h)-. provides that in the case of a final order 
under the act the same right of relief in court may be had by 
any party in interest as is provided in the case of orders of the 
commission made under the interstate commerce act, as 
amended. 

Section 4: In this section is found the general requirement 
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that common carriers by motor vehicle operating in interstate 
and foreign commerce must secure certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity. A period of grace of 90 days is pro- 
vided for the making of application in the case of carriers in 
operation when the act goes into effect. 

Section 5: In subsection (a) of the House bill provision was 
made for the issuance of certificates of public convenience and 
necessity for operations of common carriers by motor vehicle 
where it is found such operations will serve the public con- 
venience and necessity. 

The committee amendment requires as an additional pre- 
requisite to the granting of a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity the finding that the applicant is fit, willing, and 
able properly to perform the services proposed and to conform 
to the provisions of the act and the requirements, rules, and 
regulations of the commission. 

In subsection (b) of the House bill it was provided that 
common carriers by motor vehicle which were in operation on 
March 1, 1930, and which have continued to operate since that 
date and which meet certain other requirements set forth, shall 
be entitled to certificates as a matter of course, without the 
application of the test of public convenience and necessity, pro- 
vided that the applicant possesses the qualifications set out in 
the committeee amendments to subsection (a). The date was 
changed by the committee from March 1, 1930, to April 1, 1930. 
The question of the issuance of these matter-of-course certifi- 
cates is left to the decision of the commission without hearing, 
upon the basis of information furnished by questionnaires or 
otherwise. However, if it is found necessary to have further 
proceedings to determine the question involved, the application 
for the certificate is to be dealt with according to the procedure 
set forth in section 3, including reference to a joint board ina 
proper case. 

In subsections (c) and (d) are found declarations of policy 
to make it clear that Congress gives no preferential recognition 
to any one of the various kinds of transportation, and that a 
certificate shall not be construed as conferring any proprietary 
or exclusive rights in the public highways. By subsection (e) 
the commission is directed, in so far as is consistent with the 
public interest, to preserve competition in service. 

Subsection (f) of the House bill provided that if motor- 
vehicle service in interstate or foreign commerce on a public 
highway is alone carried on by a railroad company or persons 
or corporations owning an interest in a railroad company, the 
commission shall give consideration to the issuance of a further 
certificate to a common carrier by motor vehicle if applied for 
by a person or corporation not interested in a railroad com- 
pany and otherwise qualified. By the committee amendment 
this subsection is stricken out and the present subsection (f£) 
substituted. This subsection, which is intended to jnsure com- 
petition in motor-vehicle transportation, provides in substance, 
that if upon consideration of an application for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity it appears either that there is 
no adequate service by a common carrier by motor vehicle or 
no actual and adequate competition by common carrier by motor 
vehicle, in whole or in part, upon the route or between the 
termini covered by the proposed operations, the absence of 
such service or competition shall be sufficient evidence of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity and a certificate shall be issued to 
the applicant if otherwise qualified. The amendment further 
provides that competition shall not be deemed to be actual 
unless in good faith between at least two common carriers by 
motor vehicle that are not affiliated, directly or indirectly, 
through stock ownership or control, or in any other manner. 

Section 6: This section provides that the routes over which 
and the fixed termini between which common carriers by motor 
vehicle are authorized to operate shall be specified in the cer- 
tificate, and provides for attaching terms and conditions in 
connection with the issuance of the certificate, including terms 
and conditions as to the furnishing of additional service over 
the specified routes or between the specified termini, and the 
extension of the line or lines of the carrier, and terms and 
conditions necessary to carry out with respect to the operations 
of the carrier the requirements established by the commission 
with respect to continuous and adequate service at just and rea- 
sonable rates, a uniform system of accounts and reports, qualifi- 
cations and maximum hours of service of employees, safety of 
operation and equipment, comfort of passengers, and pick-up 
and delivery points. 

Section 7: All motor carriers of persons operating in inter- 
state commerce other than as common carriers, must, under this 
section, obtain charter carrier permits. As in the case of car- 
riers required to secure certificates, these carriers are given a 
period of 90 days i in which to apply for charter carrier permits. 
Such a permit is required for such operations even in the case 
of common carriers by motor vehicle already holding certifi- 
cates. The granting of such a permit is virtually a formality, 
the requirements to be met being very limited, and no test as 





to the public convenience and necessity or the public interest is 


applied. The charter carrier is, however, required under section 
10 to take out security for the protection of the public. The 
commission is directed to specify in the permit the operations 
covered thereby. Protection of the public is further insured by 
the provisions made for attaching terms and conditions to the 
permit, from time to time, in order to carry out with respect 
to the operations of the carrier the requirements established by 
the commission with respect to qualifications and maximum 
hours of service of employees, safety of operation and equip- 
ment, and comfort of passengers. 

Section 8: Under this section certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity and charter-carrier permits will be sub- 
ject to suspension, change, or revocation for failure to comply 
with the provisions of the act, or with orders, rules, or regula- 
tions, or terms or conditions of the certificate or permit, or 
whenever the public interest shall so require. 

It is provided that certificates and permits may be trans- 
ferred, except that transfers of certificates are subject to the 
approval of the commission as provided in section 9. 

Section 9: Under this section consolidations, mergers, and 
acquisitions of control involving carriers who will be required 
under the act to obtain certificates of public convenience and 
necessity will be invalid unless approved by the commission. 
In the case of approval of any such matter by the commission, 
and in the case of the original issuance of certificates of public 
convenience and necessity, it is provided that, in so far as may 
be necessary to enable the carrying into effect of the consolida- 
tion, merger, or acquisition approved, and to permit the conduct 
of the operations authorized by the certificate, the federal anti- 
trust laws and all other restraints and prohibitions of federai 
or state law are inapplicable. 

Under subsection (c) of the House bill it was provided that 
no consolidation, merger, or acquisition of control shall be ap- 
proved under this section if more than one ef the corporations 
involved is engaged, directly or indirectly, in the transportation 
of persons by railroad. By the committee amendments it is 
provided, first, that no consolidation, merger, or acquisition of 
control shall be approved if it involves the consolidation or 
merger of two or more railrgad carriers or the acquisition of 
control of one railroad carrier by another; and second, that no 
consolidation, merger, or acquisition of control shall be ap- 
proved if one or more of the corporations involved is engaged, 
directly or indirectly, in the transportation of persons by rail- 
road. The effect of the last clause of the amendment is to 
prevent any consolidation or merger of a motor-vehicle carrier 
and a railroad carrier and the acquisition of control of a motor- 
vehicle carrier by a railroad carrier, or vice versa. 

Section 10: This section authorizes the commission to adopt 
rules and regulations governing the filing of bonds, policies of 
insurance, or other securities or agreements so as to insure the 
payment of final judgments recovered against both common 
carriers by motor vehicle and charter carriers by motor vehicle, 
when their liability results from the operation, maintenance, or 
use of motor vehicles under a certificate or permit. The pro- 
tection extends to cases of death of or injury to persons or 
loss of or damage to property. 

Section 11: This section requires that tariffs of rates, fares, 
and charges shall be posted, prohibits discrimination in connec- 
tion with rates, fares, and charges demanded of persons, and 
prohibits changes in rates, fares, and charges except after 30 
days’ notice. 

Under this section it is declared that rates, fares, -and charges 
shall be just and reasonable, and provision is made for the 
making of complaints with respect to unjust and unreasonable 
rates, fares, and charges. It is contemplated that in accordance 
with the procedure provided for, rates, fares, and charges may 
be declared unjust and unreasonable and appropriate orders 
issued, but the commission may not fix any rate, fare, or charge. 
It is provided that no consideration shall be given to the value 
of the certificate under which a carrier is operating; or to 
good will or earning power; or by committee amendment, to 
going value, in determining the value of the carrier’s property 
in any proceeding to determine the justness or reasonableness 
of any rate. 





A TOTAL oF 26,501,443 MOTOR VEHICLES were registered in the 
United States in 1929, according to statistics recently issued by 
the Bureau of Public Roads, USS. Department of Agriculture. 
License fees, registration fees, permit fees, fines, and other 
assessments levied upon these vehicles during the year amounted 
to $347,843,543. The registration figure includes passenger 
automobiles, taxicabs, motor coaches, trucks, tractors, trailers, 
and motorcycles, and represents an increase of 2,008,319 
vehicles, or eight per cent over the 1928 figure; the fees col- 
lected represent an increase of $25,213,518 over 1928. 
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A l'nion Pacific Stages Motor Coach Operating Between Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and the Pacific Northwest 
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The Union Motor Coatiin at On 


Left—Looking Toward the Street from the 
Waiting Room, Union Pacific Stages 
Station at Ogden, Utah 
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Loading Quarters at Rear | ng Room. 
Coach Station, Hb, City, [ 
Recently Completed Garage and Station of Interstate Transit 
Lines at Las Vegas, Nev. 
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An Interstate Transit Lines Motor Coach—This Company Operates 
from Chicago and St. Louis via Omaha and Kansas City 
Respectively to Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake City 
and Los Angeles 
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Right—A Corner of the Los Angeles Station 
of the Interstate Transit Lines 
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The Boise, Idaho, Station of the Union Pacific Stages Is 
Commodious and Completely Equipped 








Operating a Co-ordinated 





Rail-Motor Truck Service 


Methods employed by Southwestern Transportation Com- 
pany, Cotton Belt subsidiary, in providing freight 
service over 1,285 miles of highways 


HE St. Louis Southwestern, through its motor 
transport subsidiary, the Southwestern Trans- 
portation Company, operates a larger system of 
highway freight transportation lines, in proportion to 
its size, than any other railway in this country. Ina 
little over a year, this road has placed in service a large 
number of motor trucks, tractors and trailers for the 
transportation of freight over 1,285 miles of highways 
in its territory. At the same time, the Cotton Belt has 


been establishing motor coach services, until it now has 
1,178 miles of motor coach lines. 

This highway service has been developed in accord- 
ance with the plan of the St. Louis Southwestern to 
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render a complete and co-ordinated railway and high- 
way service in all parts of its territory. The extent 
to which this program has been carried out is indicated 
by the fact that the St. Louis Southwestern and the St. 
Louis Southwestern of Texas have a total railway mile- 
age of 1,748, while their motor coach route mileage is 
now 1,178 and their motor truck route mileage, 1,285. 


Close Co-operation with Railway 


To a certain extent the motor truck operations of the 
Cotton Belt are competitive with its railway operations ; 
in other words, the Southwestern Transportation Com- 
pany’s equipment carries freight under the transporta- 
tion company’s tariffs all the 
way from shippers to con- 
signees, no rail haul being 
involved. On the other 
hand, the _ transportation 
company’s schedules are co- 
ordinated with those of the 
railway, railway facilities 
are used by the transporta- 
tion company, and in numer- 
ous instances, when time will 
be saved thereby, shipments 
moving under the billing of 
the transportation company 
are actually handled by 
freight car over the railway 
lines for a portion of the 
haul. 

At the present time the 
Southwestern Transporta- 
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tion Company is operating 
97 pieces of equipment in 
connection with its freight- 
transportation operations. 
The majority of these are 












motor trucks of various 
sizes, but there are also in 
the fleet several tractors, 
semi-trailers and _ trailers. 


As indicated on the map of 
the Cotton Belt’s highway 
lines, which is reproduced 
herewith, the transportation 
company is operating be- 
tween Malden, Mo., and 
Jonesboro, Ark., and then 
from Little Rock, Ark., 
Stuttgart and Gillett to 
nearly all points in Arkansas 
and Texas served by the rail- 
way. Among its more im- 
portant terminals, in addition 
to those mentioned, are Pine 
Bluff, Ark., Camden, Ark., 
Texarkana, Mount Pleasant, 
Tex., Marshall, Tyler, Henderson, Lufkin, Corsicana, 
Waco, Greenville, Sherman, Dallas and Fort Worth. 
The company holds certificates, granted by the Arkansas 
Railroad Commission, permitting it to operate motor 
coaches and trucks between Stuttgart and Jonesboro. 
However, road conditions between these points are 
now such that regular operations cannot be carried 
on over this highway, and until it has been improved, 
the transportation company will be unable to fill in this 
gap on its line. 


Four Types of Operation 


Four methods of operation of its freight transporta- 
tion service have been developed under the operating 
plan of the transportation company. First is the pick- 
up service in terminals, which is provided by trucks of 
light capacity. These trucks carry shipments between 
the stations of the transportation company and the 
doors of shippers and consignees. Store-door collec- 
tion and delivery service is provided at all points, but 
shippers and consignees may use it or not as they pre- 
fer. The rates charged by the transportation company 
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The Fleet Includes 33 Trucks and 30 Trailers 
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Trucks Are Operated on Regular Daily Schedules 


are slightly higher than the rates for transportation 
between the same points on the railway, due largely to 
the store-door collection and delivery service which is 
provided by the transportation company. 

The second form of operating procedure of the trans- 

portation company is its regular inter-city motor truck 
freight service, carried on with its larger equipment. 
Pick-up and delivery work is handled by these larger 
trucks, tractors and trailers only in the small towns 
where the amount of freight to be picked up or de- 
livered does not justify the operation of a special light 
truck. 
_ The third type of operation of the transportation 
company is the movement of trailers, loaded with 
freight on transportation company billing, on flat cars 
of the railway. “The fourth type is the movement of 
shipments offered to the transportation company as 
freight in ordinary box cars of the railway. 


Operating Situation Decides Forwarding Method 


The last two plans carry out the idea of co-ordination 
of railway and highway service, which is the principal 
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characteristic of the transportation company’s opera- 
tions. The question of how freight routed via the trans- 
portation company’s lines will be handled—that is, 
whether it will be handled by the trucks in the ordinary 
way, in trailers on flat cars, or in box cars—depends 
upon the needs of the shipper and the operating situa- 
tion. It is left to the agents of the transportation com- 
pany, located at important terminals, to determine the 
most advantageous means of transportation of freight 
brought to them. Between Little Rock, Ark. and Stutt- 
gart, for example, there is not a convenient daylight 
rail schedule for l.c.l. freight, but the transportation com- 
pany operates a truck over this line on a day schedule. 
Shipments for Stuttgart, which are received in the morn- 
ing at the transportation company’s station in Little 
Rock, are therefore forwarded by truck. At night, 
however, there is a convenient rail service, so that ship- 
ments received by the transportation company in the 
late afternoon are forwarded by box car between the 
rail stations. The remainder of the movement, if store- 
door delivery is desired, is handled in the transportation 
company’s pick-up trucks. In other words, the trans- 
portation company’s trucks, in general, do not duplicate 
railway schedules; on the contrary, railway schedules 
when available are utilized, and the transportation com- 
pany’s schedules are used to fill in the gaps in the rail- 
way runs. 


Trailers Operated as Needed 


The motor trucks of the transportation company are 
operated on regular daily schedules. These schedules 
are changed frequently until the best possible basis is 
worked out. The two points considered in establishing 
schedules are the time at which the trucks will reach 
each point on the line, and the time available for the 
servicing of the equipment. Trailers, however, of which 
the company has a substantial fleet, are handled more 
or less like box cars on the railway. In other words, 
if they are loaded, they are moved, and if they are not 
loaded, they are not moved, unless operation conditions 
require dead heading of trailer equipment. The sched- 
ules themselves do not call for trailer movement. The 
trailers are used only when the scheduled motor trucks 
do not have the capacity to handle all of the freight on 
hand. 
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a distance of 197.5 miles. Most of the runs are made in 
the daytime although in some instances, there are com- 
binations of day and night schedules, Between Little 
Rock and Stuttgart, there is a daylight run, as there is 
also between Texarkana and Mt. Pleasant. Between 
Texarkana and Dallas, and between Tyler and Dallas, 
however, there are both day and night runs, one way 
in the daytime and the other at night. 


Inter-Divisional Movements 


As nearly as possible, schedules are arranged so that 
there will be close connections at division points, al- 
lowing for an inter-divisional movement of freight with- 
out much loss of time. In accordance with this plan, 
trailers are not held strictly to the division to which 
they are regularly assigned, and if one is fully loaded 
with shipments consigned to a point off its own division, 
it is handled straight through to the destination point of 
its cargo. The motor trucks, however, are held invari- 
ably to their own divisions, and if loaded with freight 
consigned to points off their division, are unloaded at 
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Tractor and 7-Ton Semi-Trailer Operated Between Texarkana and Magnolia 


division points the freight being reloaded into other 
trucks. In some cases, what might be termed a “car- 
load” movement is provided, a trailer being spotted and 
loaded at a shipper’s door and handled straight through 
without break-up to the consignee’s door. 

The transportation company has rented its own 
freight stations at some of the principal points on its 
line, while at others it utilizes the Cotton Belt rail 
stations. In several places, sections of the Cotton Belt 


depots have been partitioned off for use by the trans- 
portation company. Shipments handled are of a wide 
variety, including virtually all kinds of merchandise 
ordinarily handled by railways. 


Variety of Equipment 


The transportation company operates equipment of a 
variety of sizes. Included in its fleet are thirteen 
tractors which haul semi-trailers of 7-tons and 10-tons 





Equipment is Distributed in Accordance with Traffic Demands 
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Trailers Are Located Where Freight Exceeds Capacity of Trucks 


capacity. Its fleet of larger motor trucks includes 22 
2'4-ton trucks, 11 2-ton trucks, and seven 3-ton trucks. 
Its lighter equipment includes 14 1%4-ton trucks. The 
company operates 16 4 wheel trailers and 14 semi- 
trailers. 


Distribution of Equipment 


This equipment is distributed over the transportation 
company’s system in accordance with traffic demands. 
Lines, over which the movement of freight is heaviest, 
are operated by the tractors and semi-trailers. Trailers 
are located at points to and from which the movement 
of freight is frequently in excess of the capacity of the 
company’s trucks. Six trailers are located at Little 
Rock, two at Pine Bluff, three at Tyler, one at Dallas 
and one at Greenville. The smaller pick-up trucks are lo- 
cated at the more important terminals, there being four 
at Little Rock, three at Texarkana, two at Pine Bluff, 
two at Dallas, and one each at Mount Pleasant, Stutt- 
gart, Tyler, Greenville and Jonesboro. 


Extra Equipment 


The company has eight motor trucks which are not as- 
signed to regular schedules, but are used as extra equip- 
ment to replace trucks usually operating on regular 
schedules when the latter are being overhauled, or to 
make an “extra” run when the volume of freight avail- 
able is too great to be carried in the regularly-sched- 
uled trucks or trailers. The extra equipment is located 
at strategic points over the system, there being a 2-ton 
truck and a 2%-ton truck at Little Rock, a 2%4-ton truck 
at Texarkana, a 3-ton truck at Pine Bluff, a 2-ton truck 
at Stuttgart, a 2%-ton truck at Tyler, a 2%4-ton truck 
at Jonesboro, a 2%-ton truck at Greenville and a 2%- 
ton truck at Dallas. 

Two tractor and semi-trailer units are used to make 
the daily round trip between Texarkana and Camden, 
94 miles, and one truck is used to make the round trip 





each day between Texarkana and Mount Pleasant, 65 
miles. Two round trips daily are made between Cam- 
den and Pine Bluff, 80 miles, two trucks being assigned 
to this service. Two trucks provide two daily round 
trips between Little Rock and Stuttgart, 55 miles, and 
two other trucks provide. two daily round trips between 
Little Rock and Pine Bluff, 55 miles. Similarly, two 
round trips each day are made between Stuttgart and 
Gillett, 40 miles, two 2%4-ton trucks being assigned to 
this service. Two trucks are required to make the daily 
round trip between Tyler and Lufkin, 90 miles, but one 
truck on each line is able to make the daily round trip 
between Tyler and Mount Pleasant, 75 miles, and be- 
tween Tyler and Corsicana, 83 miles. Similarly, one 
truck on each line is able to make the daily round trip 
between Waco and Gatesville, 46 miles, and between 
Waco and Corsicana, 66 miles. Equipment is assigned 
to the other lines in the same proportion, most of the 
trucks being able to cover well over 100 miles each day. 


Tue Pusiic Utizitres CoMMIssion oF CoLorapo in a recent 
order stated that no motor coach more than 10 years old 
will be permitted to operate in sight-seeing service in that 
State. At the same time the commission directed that oper- 
ators of sightseeing motor coaches shall not pay any com- 
mission or other compensation for the procuring of passen- 
gers in excess of 20 per cent of the fare charged. 

The order is a result of an investigation in the practice 
of sightseeing motor vehicle carriers which was conducted 
by the commission during the latter part of 1929. The rule 
regarding the age of motor coaches to be permitted in sight- 
seeing service becomes effective January 1, 1931. 

In the matter of commissions paid to secure business the 
commission says that testimony revealed that in some in- 
stances as much as 45 per cent of the rate charged was paid 
to agents as commissions. “An expense of this kind,” the 
order states “should remain within reasonable bounds, espe- 
cially since any large expense is reflected in the rate.” 











Four Railroads Interested in 


Greyhound Lines 


Pennsylvania, Southern Pacific, Great Northern 


and Burlington hold 


various quantities of 


leading motor carriers’ stocks 


r ‘\ HE ownership of the Greyhound Corporation 
and its affiliated companies, which comprise the 
foremost motor coach operating system in the 

United States, is spread among a number of other 

transportation and banking corporations, including 

several leading railways. Within recent years, by vari- 
ous consolidations of large independent companies, the 

Greyhound Corporation has set up a system of motor 

coach lines extending from coast to coast and from 

Canada on the north to Mexico on the south. Six 

major operating companies are affiliated with the Grey- 

hound Corporation, as follows: Direct subsidiaries of 
the corporation, which operate under the name of Grey- 
hound Lines; the Pickwick-Greyhound Lines; the 

Pacific Greyhound Lines; the Northland Greyhound 

Lines ; the Southland Greyhound Lines, and the Eastern 

Greyhound Lines. 


Railroads Hold Stock 


The railroad interest in the Greyhound Corporation 
and its affiliated companies is substantial. Blocks of 
the common stock of the Greyhound Corporation are 


held by the Southern Pacific and the Pennsylvania. In 
addition, the Southern Pacific has a one-third interest 
in Pacific Transportation Securities, Inc., which oper- 
ates under the name of Pacific Greyhound Lines, and a 
one-third stock interest in the Southland Greyhound 
Lines. The Great Northern owns three-tenths of the 
stock of the Northland Greyhound Lines, Inc., 
while the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy owns one-tenth 
of the stock of the Pickwick-Greyhound Lines, Inc. 
In addition to the railroads named on the accompanying 
chart, the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac par- 
ticipates in the ownership of the Richmond-Greyhound 
Lines, operating between Richmond, Va., and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Greyhound Corporation, which is the central 
holding company in this group, is controlled by the 
following companies, in addition to the Pennsylvania 
and the Southern Pacific: Automotive Investments, Inc., 
Goldman Sachs Trading Corporation and the Insull in- 
terests. Smaller portions of the stock are also held by 
others. The Greyhound Corporation owns 100 per cent 
of the stock of the Greyhound Lines, Inc., of Indiana, 
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COMMON STOCK OWNERSHIP 
GREYHOUND CORPORATION AND APPILIATES 
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How the Stock in Greyhound and Its Affiliated Companies Is Held 


100 per cent of the stock of the Illinois Greyhound 
Lines, 100 per cent of the stock of the Eastern Grey- 
hound Lines of Michigan, 100 per cent of the stock .of 
the Greyhound Management Company, and 100 per cent 
of the stock of Transportation Securities, Inc. In ad- 
dition, it owns 85 per cent of the stock of the Union 
Motor Coach Terminal Company of Chicago, the Insull 
interests holding the remaining 15 per cent. 


How Stock of Operating Companies is Divided 


The Greyhound Corporation holds 34 per cent of the 
stock of the Eastern Greyhound Lines, Inc., of Dela- 
ware, which has two operating subsidiaries. The re- 
mainder of the stock is held by Automotive Invest- 
ments, Inc., (12 per cent), and others, 54 per cent. 
In the Northland Greyhound Lines, the Greyhound 
Corporation holds a 30 per cent interest, similar in 
amount to that held by the Great Northern. Fifteen 
per cent of the stock is held by Automotive Investments, 
Inc., and 25 per cent by others. The Northland Grey- 
hound Lines controls two operating subsidiaries. 

The Southland Greyhound Lines, with 10 operating 
subsidiaries, is owned as follows: Greyhound Corp- 
oration, 18 per cent, Automotive Investments, Inc., 17 
per cent, Pickwick Corporation, 18 per cent, and the 
Southern Pacific Company 33 per cent. The stock in 
Pacific Transportation Securities, Inc., with 10 operat- 
ing subsidiaries, is divided equally among the Greyhound 


Corporation, the Pickwick Corporation and the Southern 
Pacific Company, each holding 33-1/3 per cent. 

The Greyhound Corporation holds 45 per cent of 
the stock of the Pickwick-Greyhound Lines, with six 
operating subsidiaries, another 45 per cent being held 
by the Pickwick Corporation, and the remaining 10 
per cent by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 





Greyhound Motor Lines Coach at the P. R. R. 
Shamokin, Pa., Station 
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Convenience and Efficiency 


in the Motor Coach Garage 


By Albert Kahn 
Albert Kahn, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


presents a problem the solution of which requires 

that the number and type of vehicles to be housed, 
and the servicing they are to receive, be given prime 
considetation. Motor coaches vary in length from 27 
ft. to 32 ft., and in width from 7 ft. to 8 ft. Their 
heights vary from 7% ft. to 


Te garaging and servicing of motor coaches 


Thus located, the trusses might have center openings 
designed so as to afford access to the areas between the 
trusses. Such a design would have the advantage of 
clear floor space below, where the motor coaches are 
stored, and still furnish on the second and third floors 
storage and service spaces in which columns are less 

objectionable. If, with such a 





9 ft. It follows, therefore, that 
buildings housing such vehicles 
must have clear open spaces as 
free as possible from columns. 
Multiple stories are used in a 
number of cases; however, on 
the whole, the single-story 
structure seems _ preferable. 
One-story buildings should have 
a clear width of not less than 
100 ft.; a width of 110 ft. is 
better. If multiple stories are 
used, and such are often re- 
quired where land values are 
high, the 100-ft. unit is better 
divided, with a center space not 





How efficient and convenient a 
motor coach garage will be depends 
upon its design. How many stories 
high, what materials, what kind of 
flooring and windows, what ventilat- 
ing and heating facilities, 
lighting arrangements, what servic- 
ing provisions—all these are points 
to be studied before, not after, con- 
struction. They are discussed in this 
paper, which was read at the Trans- 
portation Meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. 


design, the abutting streets 
were inclined and afforded di- 
rect access to the first and 
second floors, the problem of 
serving the upper floors would 
be simplified. Otherwise, either 
elevators or ramps could, of 
course, be used. 

.As to comparative costs, a 
fire-resisting multiple-story 
structure built of either con- 
crete or steel, having columns 
in the first floor, would cost 
less per square foot than a 
one-story building, if of fire- 


what 








less than 50 ft. between column 

centers and 25 ft. left between columns and side walls. 
In the opposite direction, columns should be not less 
than 32 ft. between centers. 

The multiple story structure necessarily presents the 
difficult problem of access to the upper floors. While 
ramps in most of the ordinary garages prove an 
economical solution, they are virtually impossible in the 
motor coach garage, though the staggered-floor scheme 
should lend itself satisfactorily. The wide turning 
radius of motor coaches presents particular difficulty. 
The use of elevators is not favored except for reaching 
storage and possibly shop floors, yet it seems not im- 
possible to use a scheme of elevators, similar in plan 
to the Kent system, where motor coach garages must 
be located on restricted ground-areas and extreme height 
is resorted to; but this necessitates costly equipment. 
The simplest solution undoubtedly is the one-story 
building, and this has been used in the main for the 
newer eastern garages. 

A building almost free of columns on the first floor, 
but still having a second afid even a third floor, is not 
at all impossible. Trusses spanning the entire width of 
100 ft. and carrying other floors would be out of the 
question because of their excessive cost, but a thorough- 
ly practical scheme might be the carrying of the trusses 
either above the second-floor ceiling, supporting there- 
from the floor slab of the second story, or actually 
placing the trusses within the height of the second story. 
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resisting construction. If fire- 
proofing of the structural steel 
were not required by the city building departments, or 
if a wooden roof were permitted, the one-story build- 
ing would cost less per square foot than the multiple- 
story building. 

In selecting a site, the possibility of future expansion 
always should be kept in mind. A railroad siding, where 
possible, is a valuable asset, since the buying of oil 
and gasoline at wholesale and having it delivered di- 
rectly from the cars result in a substantial saving. 
Congested districts should be avoided. The need for 
accessibility is determined by whether or not the pub- 
lic is to make use of the building. 


Inside Lots Practical 


Since. in one-story structures, ample daylight can be 
introduced through monitors or skylights, side light is 
unnecessary; therefore inside lots, which are cheaper 
than corner lots, are satisfactory for these. The all- 
important considerations are adequate width and length. 
In many cities, especially in certain areas thereof, the 
allowable areas of buildings without fire walls are 
limited, particularly if the buildings are unsprinkled or 
non-fire-resisting. In some cities the area is limited in 
fire-resistive buildings even when equipped with a 
sprinkler system. 

In planning a modern motor coach garage, attention 
to a number of details will make for ease of operation 
and for economy in both housing and servicing motor 
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coaches. It seems that in buildings of this kind, where 
the garage portion is one-story high, a part might easily 
be constructed several stories high, especially that part 
devoted to office work, which requires considerable 
floor space. ' 

These buildings are less costly when built with 
wooden roofs rather than with roofs of non-combustible 
materials, but it seems that the latter type, all things 
considered, would be the advisable one to employ. Pre- 
cast cement-tile roofs supported on steel purlins have 
proved very satisfactory. When the roofs have sufficient 
pitch, the so-called interlocking tile, which needs no 
further waterproofing, can be used. For flat roofs, pre- 
cast flat-slab tile and also channel tile are available, 
over which is laid the regular asphalt or tar-and-gravel 
roof. A new form of roofing developed in recent years 
is one of steel boards stiffened with turned-down edges, 
which makes a roof considerably lighter than tile and 
equally satisfactory, also reducing heat loss when cov- 
ered with an insulating material such as Celotex before 
laying the roofing felt. Interior conductors always 
should be used for the roofs, thus preventing frosted 
gutters, dangerous icicles and leaky roofs. 


Cost of Garage Construction 

Where intermediate columns are used, reinforced con- 
crete will prove cheaper than fireproofed structural 
steel; but exposed structural steel with a non-combusti- 
ble roof will be less expensive than all reinforced con- 
crete. The cost of one-story buildings having no posts 
and depending somewhat upon the area, when of fire- 
resisting construction, but with the steel trusses unpro- 
tected, is from $3 to $4 per sq. ft. of area. If a wooden 
roof is used, the cost will be 50 cents per sq. ft. less. 
Multiple-story buildings of reinforced concrete will cost 
approximately $3 per sq. ft., and somewhat less if made 
of unprotected steel and having concrete floor-slabs. 
Naturally, many factors bear upon the cost, such as re- 
quired foundations, building laws and the like. These 
prices are the average under normal conditions. 

Structural steel is the best material to use for 100-ft. 
spans, at least in this country where the cost of form 
work for reinforced concrete is so great; but abroad 
many wide-span structures are built in reinforced con- 
crete. Either brick or concrete is satisfactory for walls. 
For waiting rooms, office and staff rooms, the walls 
would best be plastered, though the use of salt-glazed 
brick produces excellent results economically. Cement 
is generaly used for floors. Cement floors are less likely 
to crack when slightly reinforced with steel mesh than 
when reinforcement is omitted. Various hardeners used 
in the composition assist in making the floor surface 
tougher and less dusty. The best floor finish, however, 
which has come to my attention is a method only re- 
cently introduced, in which granite chips are used for 
the aggregate, the floor being floated true and smooth 
to established grades, and then ground with a floor 
grinder. This process leaves the floor clean and ab- 
solutely dustless, although it costs 7 or 8 cents per sq. 
ft. additional. The cutting of floor slabs into squares, 
as for sidewalks, is not desirable, since the floors begin 
to give way at these joints and are then quickly ruined. 

A clear ceiling height of 11 ft. is adequate for or- 
dinary motor coaches. The roof design is important, 
especially where motor coach garages are on inside lots 
and top light must be provided. The ordinary skylight 
is likely to leak and generally gives trouble after a time. 
A system of vertical or slightly inclined lighting is there- 
fore to be preferred, and an ample number of pivoted 
or top-hung ventilators must be provided. Steel sash 





are greatly to be preferred to wood. A number of 
satisfactory makes of such sash are now to be had at 
a cost little, if any, higher than wooden sash. All manu- 
facturers furnish mechanical operators, either hand or 
motor driven, for opening and closing these sash. 

Side lighting is desirable, where possible, although 
even then top lighting is very essential in the necessarily 
wide center floor-spaces. For side lighting as well as 
top lighting, the steel sash are much to be preferred to 
the wood sash. Window sash in side walls would best 
be 4 ft. or more above the floor level and should be 
carried up between the trusses as high as possible. 


Eliminating Dangerous Gases 


The elimination of exhaust gas in a motor coach 
garage or repair shop in cold weather has been a real 
problem. The periodic opening of doors and windows 
to remove the gases is only a temporary expedient and 
is very expensive because of heat loss. Exhaustive 
experimentation with ozone has been carried on, but 
this method has been dropped because it was found 
very difficult to control the quantity of ozone required 
and to distribute it properly. Ozone does not, of itself, 
neutralize the carbon-monoxide gas, but its effects upon 
the occupants of the buildings are believed to neutralize 
the detrimental effects of carbon-monoxide gas. 

The blue smoke emitted from exhaust pipes is not at 
all injurious, although sometimes it is nauseating; 
usually it rises and can easily be exhausted through roof 
ventilators or high transom windows. The deadly 
carbon-monoxide gas, which is invisible and odorless, 
settles to the floor and has been coped with most 
successfully by installing underground ducts to carry 
off gradually the lower stratum of air. For general 
clearing of this gas, 12-in. grill floor openings have been 
found to be sufficient, but all underground piping must 
be of ample size to carry a sufficient quantity of air at 
low velocity. This is very important because it has 
been found that, when high velocities are used in ex- 
haust systems, the ventilation is very spotty, a large 
amount of air being drawn only from the immediate 
vicinity of the opening, usually taking with it a con- 
siderable quantity from the higher strata of air and 
causing a resultant heat-loss. The lower velocities in 
the larger openings give a slow but steady flow of air 
to the ducts. A system laid out to give three air changes 
per hour has been found adequate in actual practice. 

In shop areas where engines are being tuned up or 
run more than 10 min. at a time, we attach special fit- 
tings, located flush with the floor, to the underground 
duct. A flexible tube is then slipped over the end of 
the exhaust pipe of the motor coach and the other end 
of the tube attached to the fixture in the floor, so that 
the exhaust gas is carried outside of the building. Par- 
ticular care must be exercised to exhaust fumes from 
repair pits, as dangerous gases accumulate in these low 
areas. 


Heating Facilities 


Either steam or hot water may be used for heating 
the garage building. The sheating plant must be ac- 
cessible only from the outside of the building. A 
temperature of 60 deg. Fahr. is adequate for the garage 
portions, and the heat may be supplied by unit heaters, 
radiators, or pipe coils at the walls near the monitors 
or skylights. For the office portion, direct radiation to 
provide 70 deg. of heat in zero weather must be supplied. 

Unit heaters are the most economical method of heat- 
ing buildings of this type, and they have the further 
advantage of keeping the floor area entirely clear. 
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They also lend themselves readily to changes in the use 
of the area, and permit making outside air connections 
which aid in ventilating those portions of the building 
in which gases might accumulate to an objectionable 
amount. An important consideration is that the intake 
of unit heaters in all cases be high enough above the 
floor to prevent drawing in the exhaust gases from 
near the floor and redistributing them through the en- 
tire room. 

The installing of special unit heaters about 15 ft. back 
from the doors, to direct a blast of warm air against 
the opening, has been found advisable in garages in 
which the doors are opened frequently on account of 
arriving and departing motor coaches. This warm air 
mixes with the cold air blown into the garage and makes 
unnecessary the objectionable periodic cooling. Mer- 
coid thermostatic controls can be provided for the unit 
heaters at a slight additional cost. These will shut off 
the heaters at any predetermined temperature and re- 
sult in a saving of steam. The installing of a separate 
main for heating the offices is desirable from the view- 
point of economy, since heat will be required in this 
part of the building at times when it is not necessary 
in the garage itself. During these periods the steam 
mains supplying the garage can be shut off. 


Lights and Wash Racks 


Only the simplest form of lighting is required for the 
storage area of the garage, but particular attention 
should be paid to the method of lighting and switching 
off the lights in the driving aisles. Lights in the storage 
area can be controlled from a conveniently located 
switch-panel board. The lighting in the shop area must 
be carefully planned so that working lights are located 
directly over the benches and the engines. Convenient 
outlets suspended from the ceiling should be provided 
between each two repair stalls to reduce to the minimum 
the spreading of wires on the floor. 

The lighting of wash racks has been a subject of 
much study. A simple, satisfactory method is to pro- 
vide two longitudinal bars, one on each side of the 
vehicle to be washed, equipped with angle reflectors 
at about 4-ft. intervals. These bars are suspended from 
the ceiling about 8 ft. above the floor. In some instances 
flush-type recessed reflectors, at a low elevation to il- 
luminate the underside of the running gear, can be used. 

Wash racks have been modernized through the use of 
high-pressure washing machines which boost the avail- 
able city water pressure up to 200 to 300 Ib. per sq. in. 
This equipment materially speeds up the washing of the 
chassis. The high-pressure nozzles can be used also 
for cleaning the engine and any greasy parts, as units 
are being dismantled in the shops. The use of com- 
pressed air for drying around the engine is necessary 
after the engine has been cleaned with a high-pressure 
water gun. Compressed air can also be used satis- 
factorily for blowing excess water off the vehicle win- 
dows and for drying the entire body. 


The Repair Shop 


Necessary provision should be made to carry a trolley 
beam along the shop area about 10 ft. from the inside 
wall for use in hoisting engines and lifting the front 
end of motor coaches when working underneath the 
engines or around the front axle and steering connec- 
tions. It is important that care be taken in the design 
of the building to provide for this, because the load 
imposed upon the trusses carrying the trolley beam is 
very heavy and special structural strength is usually 
necessary. 
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Congestion along the front of the repair shop where 
benches are located has been largely remedied by re- 
ducing the amount of bench space to one-half of the 
aisle length accommodated; in other words, as much 
blank space as bench space is provided along the wall. 
This gives the workmen a chance to place jacks, pails, 
bonnets and the like against the wall and out of the 
aisle. Compressed air outlets are provided for each 
bench, and each outlet at this location is equipped with 
a hose long enough to reach to any part of the motor 
coach, 

As the life of pneumatic tires, especially those on 
heavy motor coaches, depends on maintaining the rec- 
ommended air pressures, numerous compressed air out- 
lets should also be provided along the aisles for in- 
flating tires. A special hose reel is desirable at each 
of these points to keep the hose off the floor ; otherwise 
it would be damaged. 

Gasoline should be handled by the metered pressure 
system. Engine, transmission and rear-axle oils can 
now be efficiently handled in a similar mannez. Water 
is supplied by a long hose on a self-winding reel, with 
a self closing faucet at the end. 

Drainage of the floor must be properly arranged. A 
good plan is to install a shallow gutter, 12 in. wide and 
about 30 ft. from the side walls, extending the entire 
length of the garage and shop, and to cover it with 
iron gratings made removable to permit cleaning. The 
central floor space, as well as that between gutter and 
side walls, should be slightly pitched to the gutters, and 
these should have adequate fall to the outlets. Special 
sumps must be supplied for the wash racks. Two 
sections of 24-in. crock covered with removable grat- 
ing serve adequately. 

So-called white industrial enamel is the most satis- 
factory material for painting walls and ceilings, an item 
not to be overlooked and which adds greatly to the clean 
appearance of the garage. It is best to spray it on, 
where this is permitted by labor unions; otherwise it 
can be applied with a brush. A dado of darker color, 
4 ft. high, is desirable, with a black line to finish off. 


Greyhound Garage at Detroit 


The best motor coach garage that has come under 
my observation is one recently completed in Detroit, 
Mich., for the Greyhound Lines. This garage is 115 ft. 
wide over-all, and 379 ft. deep. It houses 50 motor 
coaches and affords in addition adequate space for a 
reasonable amount of servicing. The main shop of the 
company is elsewhere. There are four doorways in the 
front, two for entrance and two for exit; and all are 
opened and closed by electrically-operated devices. 

Immediately inside of the entrance doorways, wash 
racks are provided for cleaning the vehicles. These 
have overhead sprays for hot water and a platform for 
manual washing. The method of washing employs a 
soap solution under pressure of 300 Ib. per sq. in., ob- 
tained from a motor-driven triplex pump. The entire 
motor coach is sprayed with this soap solution. It is 
then scrubbed with brushes and rinsed with spray heads 
located in rectangular rings above and at the sides 
of the vehicle. The water drains to a gutter on each 
side covered with a removable grating. Directly be- 
yond the wash racks are two pits, 30 ft. long, 46 in. 
wide and 4 ft. 6 in. deep, for oiling and greasing the 
chassis and filling the tanks. 

The oil-handling and storage system is located in the 
basement, and includes four 1000-gal. tanks, three oil- 
pumps, one pneumatic grease-gun, one pneumatic 
heavy-oil gun and filtering system. The heavy oil 
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and grease are delivered to the pits for chassis lubrica- 
tion by compressed air. Two of the four 1000-gal. 
storage tanks are for storage of new engine oil and 
one is for the storage of filtered reclaimed oil, which 
is pumped from the tank through a filter and delivered 
to the filtered-oil tank. The new and the filtered re- 
claimed oil are distributed by pumps from storage tanks 
on the first floor, The oil is filtered through an or- 
dinary filter. Gasoline is supplied to the pits by means 
of four motor-driven gasoline pumps drawing from 
three underground tanks. 

The wash racks as well as the grease pits are en- 
closed on one side by a steel-and-glass partition. On 
the opposite side is located the general office, with 
toilet and vault, and close to the grease pits is space 
for storage of tires, so that tires can be changed while 
greasing is being done. Above the wash racks, a 
mezzanine space is provided for storage of baggage 
which is transferred by hand from the top of the coach. 

After the motor coach is washed, greased and filled, it 
is taken to a pit at one side of the garage and given 
a brake test. The brake-test pit is one of seven pits 
located at one side of the garage, all opening into a 
connecting header-pit parallel to the wall. Work benches 
are located in this header-pit. Each pit is approximately 
5 ft. deep, 30 ft. long and 46 in. wide. They are spaced 
11 ft. between centers and illuminated on both sides 
with vapor-proof globes recessed into the concrete side- 
walls. Air is exhausted from the bottom at one end of 
each pit. 

The coaches are carefully examined each time they 
enter the garage, are serviced and thereafter are stored 
ready for the next trip. Separate rooms are provided 
for the battery work and for steam cleaning. In the 
rear of the garage is a general stock-room, a room for 
engine repairs, one used as a paint shop for mere touch- 
ing up, and a body shop for minor repairs. 


‘Testing Gasoline for Quality 
and Unit ormity of Delivery 


HE Railway Express Agency uses scientific 

methods in testing the gasoline delivered at its 

Forty-fourth street garage in New York. These 
tests are made for two purposes: First, to determine 
the suitability of the fuel for use in motor trucks, com- 
paring the distillation curve with that of other fuels 
which have proved satisfactory, and; second, to check 
the daily delivery to see that it does not vary from the 
specification. 

A low grade of gasoline will produce poor results and 
maintenance costs are increased if it is used for any 
length of time. The main disadvantage of a fuel of this 
type is its difficulty in starting without the use of an 
auxiliary heating device. Excessive choking rapidly 
dilutes the crankcase oil to the point where its value as a 
lubricant is practically nothing and expensive repairs are 
bound to result. A fuel containing a high percentage of 
heavy ends or residue also increases crankcase dilution. 

A sample of gasoline is obtained every 7 to 10 days 
from the refiner’s truck as it unloads into the garage 
storage tanks. A standard A.S.T.M. distillation appa- 


ratus is used, shown in the illustration. 

It consists, essentially, of a standard 100 c.c. Engler 
flask, supported over an electric heating coil, and a con- 
denser. 


A thermometer is inserted in the top of the 








Tagliabue A. S. T. M. Distillation Apparatus 
Used in Making Gasoline Tests 


flask with the bulb extending down to the opening of 
the vapor tube to give readings of the vapor tempera- 
ture. The condenser is composed of a 9/16 in. brass 
tube extending through a copper box which is filled 
with a cooling bath of cracked ice and enough water to 
cover the tube. The lower end of the brass cooling 
pipe is bent down so that the condensate can be col- 
lected into a 100 c.c. graduate. The top of the gradu- 
ate is covered with a piece of blotting paper to prevent 
the loss of any vapor which may not have been con- 
densed. 

The heat applied to the charged flask is so regulated 
that the first drop of condensate falls not less than 5 
min. nor more than 10 min. after the test has started. 

The gravity test, is made by using a hydrometer with 
a thermometer in the bulb and a correction scale for 
variations from 60 deg. F. The distillation test is made 
on 100 c.c. of gasoline. Readings are taken of the 
temperature of the vapor at the initial boiling point and 
at each 10 per cent of condensate recovered up to the 
end point. When the 95 deg. point is reached the ther- 
mometer is carefully watched for the maximum tem- 
perature, which will be reached when all of the volatile 
fuel has been evaporated. The amount of recovery is 
important as it represents the percentage of fuel which 
is available for power purposes. The data are placed 
on a standard curve sheet for clearness, a typical case 
being illustrated. 
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Assembly Methods 


Engines Run 





100,000 Miles Between Overhauls 


Production methods applied to rebuilding eliminates 
early obsolescence and enables old equipment 
to meet present service demands 


ates 80 gas-electric motor coaches between New 

York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 
and between Philadelphia and Atlantic City. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company own the outstanding stock of the company, 
and it is operated by the Mitten Management, operator 
of all forms of local transportation in Philadelphia. 
Overhauling of the motor equipment is done in the 
motor coach repair shop of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company, located at Third street and Hunting 
Park Avenue, Philadelphia, which also does the repair 
work for the 450 coaches and 1,500 taxicabs operated 
within the city. 

The maintenance policy is intended to keep the 
equipment up to a standard which will not only satisfy 
the demands of reliable operation but will also reduce 
the expense of early obsolescence, and encourage the 
habit of riding. The engines of all motor coaches are 
serviced on the basis of 50,000 and 100,000 kw. hr., the 
kw. hr. rating being used rather than straight mileage 
due to the incorporation of the electric-type of power 
transmission. -On long-distance runs over compara- 
tively level country, the relation between kilowatt hours 


, NHE People’s Rapid Transit Company now oper- 
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and miles is approximately 1 to 1, while for city opera- 
tion, with frequent stops, the relation is about 1.1 kw. 
hr. per mile. At the 50,000 kw. hr. point, the engine 
is inspected by the operating garage force, the pistons 
and junk heads are removed, the carbon is cleaned out 
and all bearings are carefully examined. If major re- 
pairs are found necessary, the engine is removed from 
the frame and sent to the repair shop. 

When an engine has accumulated 100,000 kw. hr., it 
is removed from the chassis and is sent to the repair 
shop for general overhaul. The power generator is not 
removed from the chassis with the engine, but is over- 
hauled on a separate output basis. When received at 
the shop, the engine is steam cleaned and completely 
dis-assembled. The accessories, such as the carburetor, 
starting motor, generator, distributor, oil, pump and 
water pump are plainly marked and are sent to separate 
departments for overhaul and test. The engine parts 
are thoroughly steam cleaned again, and each part is 
examined for evidence of wear, and the timing-chain 
case and the crankcase, are carefully checked for cracks. 
If either the main bearing or connecting rod bearing 
journals of the crankshaft are scored or out-of-round, 
they are reground in a Norton crankshaft grinder which 
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Engine on Test Stand 


is a part of the machine shop equipment. If one main 
bearing journal needs to be reground, all are refinished 
to the S.A.E. standards of 0.010, 0.020 or 0.030 in. un- 
dersize. Connecting rod bearing journals are reground 
in the same manner. In order to know the bearing 
sizes, after the engine has been assembled, the crankcase 
is stamped in a designated place. A mark M-.010 and 
R-.020 would mean that all main bearing journals were 
0.010 in. and all connecting rod journals were 0.020 in. 
undersize. In the event that emergency repairs were re- 
quired, the garage would install the bearing size, as 
stamped on the engine. 
New steel-backed main bearings are installed and 
- properly fitted to the crankshaft by a standard boring 
bar. They are given a radial clearance of 0.0025 in. and 
a side clearance on the center throw of 0.005 in. The 
connecting rods are rebabbitted and are fitted to the 
crankshaft with a radial clearance of 0.0025 in. and a 
side clearance of 0.004 in., using a Wadell boring ma- 
chine. The wrist pins and bushings and the piston and 
junk rings are renewed, but the pistons are not necessar- 
ily renewed unless considerable wear has taken place or 
a new design is being used. To reduce vibration in the 
engine, both ends of the connecting rods, including the 
piston and wrist pin, are weighed and are held to very 
close limits of variation. 

The engines are all of the sleeve valve type and re- 
newing the sleeves gives a new cylinder bearing surface ; 
consequently, standard size pistons and rings are always 
used when replacements are required. New sleeves are 
usually required at the complete overhaul period, and 
they are fitted with a clearance of 0.0045 in. between 
the sleeve and the cylinder block and between the 
sleeves. To eliminate the human variation in deter- 
mining this small clearance between relatively heavy 
parts, a standard test has been devised. Two blocks of 
steel have been made, which are large enough to rest 
on the ends of the sleeves, weighing 8 lbs. and 14 Ibs. 
respectively. The sleeve is inserted into the cylinder 
block or into the outer sleeve, depending on which is 
being fitted, with a 0.0045 in. feeler extending through- 
out the bearing length. The fit should be such that the 
sleeve will support the 8 Ib. weight without slipping, 
but the 14 Ib. weight should cause the sleeve to slip. 
If the sleeve does not support the 8 lb. weight it is too 
loose and if it supports the 14 Ib. weight it is too tight. 

The eccentric rod bearings seldom need replacement. 
The eccentric rods are adjusted by removing shims and, 
if they are scored, by reaming and scraping. The upper 








ends are rebushed and reamed. An over-riding clutch 
on the eccentric shaft prevents damage in the event 
that a sleeve seizes in the block. This is tested and 
set to release at 152 ft. lb. by locking the shaft in a 
vise and, by hanging a weight of 50 Ib. on a lever 3 ft. 
¥ in. long. 

The oil pump is fastened to a bench fixture and is 
made to pump oil at higher than operating pressures. 

When completely assembled, the engine is put on the 
test bench and is broken-in from no-load to full load. 
There are two engine stands, each of which has an elec- 
tric generator of a type similar to that used in the motor 
coaches for the electric transmission. These generators 
can be discharged through a variable rheostat, or they 
can be connected so that one engine, under test, can 
lap-in the other. However this lapping-in has been dis- 
continued as it was found to be less effective than run- 
ning the engine under its own power with no load. 

The procedure of breaking-in is as follows: idling un- 
der no load; 20 minutes at each speed of 800, 1000 and 
1200 r.p.m.; one-half load for one hour at 1200 r.p.m.; 
full load for one hour at 1200 r.p.m., and for two hours 
at 1400 and at 1600 r.p.m. As a final test the engine is 
run at 1400, 1500, 1600, 1700, 1800 and 1900 r.p.m. and 
readings taken of the output, which must exceed 45 k.w. 
at one of the designated speeds. This output rating 
refers to engines of approximately 468 cu. in. piston 
displacement. During the test the oil pressure is ad- 
justed to 50 lb. pressure and the ignition is set to give 
maximum speed and power and is permanently locked. 
No automatic compensation for speed is required as 
in practice it has been found that the engine does not 
kick back at low speeds. After passing the test satis- 
factorily, the engine is painted and held until called 
for by an operating garag -. 

A record is kept of each engine, indicating the num- 
ber of times it has been in the shop for overhaul and 
what parts are renewed each time. At the overhaul 
period changes in design are made which have been 
found necessary to enable the unit to give performance 
equal to that of new equipment. These changes are 
made to increase the power, improve reliability and to 
decrease the gasoline and oil consumption, The engine, 
when it leaves the shop, has been remanufactured to 
new production standards, and will give service com- 
parable to that of the latest product of the builder. 
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Co-ordinated ‘Transportation’ | 


Public interest being served by the reduction of 


destructive and unnecessary competition 


By George D. Ogden 


Assistant Vice-President, Pennsylvania 


has come to have a definite and specific, almost a 

technical meaning. It means utilizing the vari- 
ous agencies and methods of transport which we have 
at our command, primarily for the purpose of making 
them supplement and help each other, rather than com- 
pete with one another. 

While the main objective is not to eliminate competi- 
tion of a sound character, nevertheless, the reduction 
of destructive and unnecessary competition between the 
the different transportation agencies has been one of 
the most important results obtained, and is generally 
recognized as being unqualifiedly in the public interest. 

The fundamental purpose, however, is to increase 
the utility of the various transport media, to ascertain, 
as far as possible, those fields or departments of service 
in which each demonstrates its maximum superiority, 
and then to bring the whole together in such a manner 
as to produce a service as complete, well-rounded-out, 
and comprehensive as it is possible to offer to the pub- 
lic. It is needless to say, of course, that this must be 
done in such a way as to secure an adequate return 
upon invested capital, encourage the growth of traffic 
upon a remunerative basis, and protect the investments 
in long established transportation enterprises against 
encroachments of an unfair or uneconomic character. 

Co-ordinated transport, as we know it today, deals 
with four principal agents of service; viz., the railways, 
the highways, the airways and the waterways. In its 
existing form it is a very recent development in the 
evolution of carrier service. 

It is extremely interesting, however, to note that 
while the modern form of co-ordinated transport is so 
very new, the germ of the idea itself is really very old. 

Nearly one hundred years ago the state of Penn- 
sylvania inaugurated a remarkable transportation sys- 
tem between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. It was 
known as the “Main Line of Public Works” and was 
the forerunner of the Pennsylvania Railroad. It con- 
sisted, briefly, of a rail link from Philadelphia to 
Columbia, Pa., a canal from Columbia to Hollidays- 
burg, Pa., where the foot of the eastern slope of the 
Allegheny Mountains was reached, another 
rail line consisting of alternating inclined 
planes and levels across the mountains to 
Johnstown, and another canal from Johns- 
town to Pittsburgh. The objective of this 
System, which operated for nearly twenty 
years, was to reach the head waters of 
navigation of the Ohio river at the Pitts- 
burgh gateway. This was certainly a form 
of co-ordinated transport. 

_ No one, of course, at that time spoke of 
It as co-ordinated transport, but I think we 


_—_ 


r NHE term “co-ordinated transport” is one which 


*An abstract from a lecture delivered February 21 at 
Rutgers University. 
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can easily recognize that in principle it is the same as 
what is being done today when, for instance, motor 
trucks are employed to collect and distribute freight in 
terminal zones, and a railroad line is used to perform 
the intermediate long haul between the terminals. 

In such case each agency is utilized where it func- 
tions best, according to the conditions locally prevail- 
ing, and that is exactly what was accomplished by the 
combined system of railroads and canals which con- 
stituted the ‘““Main Line of Public Works.” 

Confining our consideration of the subject to its 
purely modern aspect, I think we may safely say that 
co-ordinated transport, as now understood, dates from 
a report issued November 2, 1923, by the special com- 
mittee appointed by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to consider the “Relation of Highways 
and Motor Transport to Other Transportation 
Agencies.” 


Principles of Co-ordination 


The appointment of this committee was a suggestion 
of President Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce. 
There were thirteen members, representing motor 
manufacturers, motor operation, industry in general, 
the railroads, water transport, and the public press. 
The committee, as the result of an elaborate study, 
reached a number of important conclusions which are, 
unfortunately, too long for me to quote in full. The 
first, however, is memorable. It is to this effect: 

“The best interests of the public and the rail, water 
and motor carriers lies in co-operation between the 
various agencies of transportation rather than in waste- 
ful competition.” 

That conclusion is the cornerstone upon which our 
entire system of modern co-ordinated transportation 
has been built up. It is still the fundamental truth 
in the whole matter. 

Some other basic principles enunciated by the com- 
mittee may be summarized as follows: 

“The greatest opportunities for.co-operation between 
motor vehicles and railroads are in the terminal areas 
of our great cities where railroad capacity is most 
limited and its expansion most difficult and 
costly. Such co-operation makes possible 
through transportation service from the 
door of the shipper to the door of the con- 
signee, for those who desire and are will- 
ing to pay for such service. It also opens 
many possibilities for relieving the railroads 
of uneconomic services for which the 
truck is better fitted, such as trap car serv- 
ice and interchange between terminals in 
the same area. 

“Outside of terminal areas the factor of 
distance chiefly determines the zones im 
which railroads and motor trucks are, re- 
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spectively, superior. It is in the public interest to 
recognize the limits of both types of carriers. The rail- 
roads should be permitted to discontinue unprofitable 
service for which motors are better adapted, and motors 
should discontinue their efforts to handle general traf- 
fic over excessive distances: “Motors have a wide field 
of usefulness where no other agency is available. Pas- 
senger motor coaches offer valuable means by which 
the railroads can extend or supplement their service. 
Common carrier motor service, both passenger and 
freight, should be subject to public regulation.” 

These conclusions are all just as sound doctrine to- 
day as when they were announced by the committee 
over six years ago. 


Rail-Motor Truck Co-Ordination 


At the present time, the Pennsylvania has fifty 
motorized station-to-station line haul routes that have 
taken the place of “peddler” freight train service. 
These motorized freight lines represent a total length 
of 1,818 route miles. The number of stations thus 
served by trucks is 705, and 71 trucks and 29 trailers 
are used in the operations. 

The employment of trucks in terminal work is also 
rapidly progressing. In the Cincinnati terminal dis- 
trict and between St. Louis and East St. Louis the 
Pennsylvania participates with all other roads enter- 
ing these districts in effecting the inter-station and in- 
terline transfer of all |.c.l. freight under trucking con- 
tracts. 

Similar arrangements are in operation, but confined 
to interchange between Pennsylvania stations only, at 
New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Toledo, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh and 112 other smaller points on the Penn- 
sylvania System, all l.c.l. freight being interchanged be- 
tween our stations within these terminal areas by motor 
trucks. In this terminal zone l.c.l. interchange service 
there are utilized 612 trucks, 162 tractors and 967 
trailers and semi-trailers. 

The use of portable containers, capable of being car- 
ried either on motor trucks or specially equipped flat 
cars, is the newest and in some respects the most in- 
teresting development in the co-ordination of rail and 
highway transportation for the more efficient and con- 
venient handling of l.c.l. freight. 

The basic theory of this service is to use the con- 
tainers carried upon motor trucks for the short dis- 
tance collection and delivery freight within the termi- 
nal zones, transporting the loaded containers, several 
at a time, upon flat cars, to perform the longer haul 
by rail between terminals. Thus each agency, the truck 
and the railroad, is enabled to function in the field for 
which it is particularly fitted, resulting in an almost 
ideal adaptation of the principle of co-ordinated trans- 
port. 

The use of container cars to handle l.c.l. freight at 
regular class rates in station-to-station service also 
promises to heighten still more the efficiency of our 
company’s operations. This improved method of opera- 
tion involves a substitution of container cars for box 
cars in the handling of l.c.l. freight and is a project 
entirely distinct from the use of containers by indi- 
vidual shippers and forwarding companies. Service 


of this character is now in operation on two routes 
and plans are being formulated for its wide extension. 
While it cannot be classed as co-ordinated transport, 
as the containers are not trucked at either end of the 
haul, I have mentioned it merely to cover the general 
scope of container operations. 

Let us now turn to the field of passenger transporta- 





tion and consider what is taking place there. While 
the privately operated automobile has been the prin- 
cipal factor affecting railroad traffic, motor coaches 
have also had a very important development, particular- 
ly in recent yedrs, supplying an important service aux- 
iliary to that of the railroads. Our management has 
recognized that in many cases this service could, in 
the interest of the public, be incorporated with our 
ewn rail operations. 


Pennsylvania’s Motor Coach Services 


We have therefore organized a subsidiary corpora- 
tion, the Pennsylvania General Transit Company, all 
the stock of which is owned by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Using it as a medium, we have obtained, and 
are obtaining, certificates of public convenience to 
operate motor coach lines wherever such step is neces- 
sary. In addition, we have acquired, outright, approxi- 
mately one dozen companies already operating chiefly 
over routes of local or comparatively short-distance 
character. We have also acquired a 75 per cent inter- 
est in the Peoples Rapid Transit Company, operating 
between Philadelphia and New York, Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, etc. 

These lines represent a total investment of about 
$2,000,000 with 139 motor coaches, carrying more than 
4:4 million passengers a year. 

Of larger scope, however, are the relations, both 
operating and financial, which we have formed with a 
much more extensive enterprise, the Greyhound Lines 
of Indiana. 

The organization handles our motor coach trans- 
portation between the Mississippi river and the Atlantic 
seaboard—substantially the territory traversed by our 
rail lines. It represents an investment of $19,000,000 
in capital, does a business of over $7,000,000 a year, 
operates 425 motor coaches, carries 3,000,000 pas- 
sengers annually, for the most part over long-distance 
hauls, and rolls up 19,500,000 motor coach miles yearly. 

Thus we have a motor coach organization of no 
mean proportions, even by comparison with the statis- 
tics of railroad financing and operation. We regard 
it, however, as only a beginning and we foresee a far 
greater future for the co-ordination between railroads 
and motor coach service. 


Why People Ride in Motor Coaches 


_ We have carried on careful studies to find out why 
it is that people ride in motor coaches. We believe 
we have discovered the following reasons: 


1. Improved highways. 

2. Economy. - Motor coach fares are about 60 per cent of 
rail fares. 

3. Motor coaches offer many of the conveniences of private 
motor cars. 

4. The passenger usually gets a better scenic view of the 
country than from the train. At any rate he views it 
from a different and less accustomed viewpoint. 

. Flexibility of motor operations permits service of a char- 
acter often impossible by rail. 

. The motor coach provides practically door-to-door and 
center-to-center service. 

. The psychological principle of imitation. The wide- 
spread use of private motors has created a general desire 
to “ride on rubber.” 


ur 


NO 


A method of rail and motor coach co-ordination 
which suggests itself is that passengers over specified 
routes may be offered the option of making their jour- 
neys partly by rail and partly by motor coach, using 
sleeping cars at night and motor coaches for part or 
all of the daylight hours of the trip. 
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In addition, we intend to utilize motor coach lines 
more fully than heretofore as feeders for our established 
rail service and to extend or improve motor coach 
transportation in territory not conveniently served by 
existing railroad facilities. 

To the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
I am indebted for the following facts indicating broad- 
ly the extend to which co-ordination with motor ve- 
hicles has been effected by the railroads of the United 
States as a whole: 

At the close of 1929, there were 66 steam railroad 
systems using motor coaches and 55 using trucks in 
service offered to the public. The total number of 
motor coaches so used was 1,454 and of trucks 5,861. 
To the latter figure should properly be added 8,941 
trucks used by the Railway Express Agency, owned 
by the railroads jointly. This brings the total num- 
ber of trucks utilized by, or in co-ordination with the 
railroads, in the performance of public transportation 
service, to 14,802, certainly a very sizable figure. The 
number of railroad terminals throughout the country 
motorized for the interchange of l.c.l. freight was 399. 


Motor Coaches Attract New Traffic 


Now it is a perfectly legitimate question to ask why 
the railroads should engage in such a policy and wheth- 
er, in offering another means of transport, they are not 
really competing with themselves. 

It is certainly obvious, of course, that when a given 
passenger is riding in one of our motor coaches he 
cannot at the same time be riding in one of our trains. 
But, on the other hand, he might not be riding at all 
if the motor coach were not available. He may be at- 
tracted by the lower price of the motor coach ticket 
and take a journey which otherwise he might not feel 
himself able to afford. With a large proportion of 
motor coach riders that is undoubtedly a controlling 
or, at any rate, a powerful consideration. 

Nevertheless, we know that many patrons ride our 
motor coaches, more or less regularly, not primarily for 
motives of economy, but simply because they like it. I 
have already referred to the principle of imitation which 
often leads the habitual driver of a private automobile to 
consider riding in a motor coach at least part of the way 
when planning a journey. I have also mentioned the 
change of scenery from the accustomed railroad routes 
which the motor coach rider enjoys. These are real 
influences in creating a demand for motor coach service 
co-ordinated with the railroads. 


All Grades of Service Needed 


The possible buyers of passenger service in the 
United States represent every variety of taste and 
range of personal means. If the railroads are to satisfy 
completely the varying demands and requirements of 
this great-market they must be prepared to offer all 
forms and grades of transportation service commer- 
cially possible. Hence; we find them ready to serve the 
public with airplanes, which are much faster than 
trains, and with motor coaches, which are considerably 
more leisurely and cheaper. In the train service itself, 
they must offer every grade of service from the low- 
rate overnight special excursion, in which passengers 
are willing to sleep in day coaches for the sake of the 
Saving in cost, to the most luxurious blue-ribbon extra- 
fare limiteds, with compartments and drawing-rooms, 
baths, lounge, club, library and observation cars, 
restaurants on wheels, and ladies’ maids, secretaries and 
barbers supplementing the usual train crews. 

In other words, as our company’s president, General 


Atterbury, has said, the railroads must be ready to give 
the kind of service the American people want, and for 
that purpose must consider themselves not railroads 
merely, but general transportation enterprises. 


Air-Rail Service 


The Pennsylvania was the first railroad in America 
to register officially its confidence in the future of 
commercial flying. The pioneer 48-hour, coast-to-coast, 
rail-air service was established by Transcontinental Air 
Transport last July and has been in regular operation 
since that time. Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
this service is that it permits long distance travelers to 
enjoy the high speed of planes in daylight hours and 
the comfort and convenience of Pullman cars at night. 

Without entertaining any illusions concerning the 
commercial limits of airplane transportation, we can 
say very definitely that it has a promising future and 
that it will be a real factor in the further progress of 
our civilization. We are particularly convinced that co- 
ordinated rail-air service is here to stay. It rests on 
thoroughly sound foundations and meets genuine eco- 
nomic and social needs of our people. We feel that 
these needs are certain to grow as time passes. Rail- 
air transport doubtless will remain the framework 
around which all other forms of commercial aviation 
will expand. 


Co-ordination with Water Lines 


Co-ordination between railroads and the inland 
waterways, centers chiefly around traffic on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, their tributaries and the Great 
lakes. Development of the river traffic has been made 
possible by the recent deepening and improvements of 
these waterways by the federal government. 

The railroads have displayed a readiness to co-oper- 
ate with these barge lines in the same manner as with 
their all-rail connections. In consequence, numerous 
jcint through rates have been established. These rates 
apply not merely to and from river points, but also to 
and from points beyond. 

Co-ordinated transport between the railroads and 
vessel’ lines on the Great Lakes is organized upon the 
same principles applying in the case of river barge lines. 

Another most interesting example of co-ordination 
between rail and water transport is found in the pas- 
senger field. On January 21 the Pennsylvania oper- 
ated two Pullman cars from New York to Chicago on 
“The Broadway Limited” and two from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago on “The Liberty Limited,” for the purpose of 
affording direct through service to San Francisco for 
passengers desiring to connect with the steamer 
“Malolo,” leaving there January 25 for Honolulu. 

The service was well received, and was duplicated 
for a second trip, the cars having left New York on 
February 18, to provide another direct through service 
to San Francisco for connection with the “Malolo.” 

Having now sketched, necessarily in very incomplete 
form, the principal features of co-ordination between 
railroads and other agencies of transport; I wish to 
leave with you one concluding thought. The railroads 
are our basic means of inland transportation. There is 
every reason to believe that they will remain so in- 
definitely. 

It is, therefore, natural and economically proper that, 
in effecting co-ordination, the railroads should be the 
foundation upon which it is built up. This tends to 
conserve the revenues of the country’s main car- 
riers and constitutes a further protection against waste- 
ful competition or duplication of facilities. 

























































New EK quipment 








Federal 214-Ton Has Bevel or Worm Drive Rear Axle 


Mich., has brought out a new truck which 

features a 72-hp. overhead-valve engine, 4- 
wheel hydraulic internal-expanding brakes with 
booster attachment, four-speed transmission, and a 
choice of either bevel or worm-drive rear axle. The 
truck is known as model T-10B or T-10W depending 
on the type of the rear axle. 

The model T-10B is equipped with a heavy-duty, 
full-floating, bevel-drive rear axle which has a straddle 
mounted pinion supported by three roller bearings, and 
axle shafts made of nickel-chromium steel. Two gear 
ratios are available, standard 5-4/7 to 1 and optional 
6-5/6 to 1. The bevel drive model is suitable for high 
speed operation. With the standard gear ratio, 34 in. 
by 7 in. tires, and the engine governed at 2200 r.p.m., 
the road speed of the truck is 41 m.p.h. The worm 
drive, model T-10W is designed to fulfill the demands 
of dump service or other slow-speed work. The alloy 
steel worm is mounted on three roller bearings, one at 
the front and two at the rear, and the rear axle housing 
is made of special alloy steel of great strength. Three 
gear ratios are available: 7% to 1, 834 to 1, and a 
standard of 63% to 1. 

' The six-cylinder engine has a bore of 4 in. and a 
stroke of 4% in., giving 311 cu. in. of piston displace- 
ment. The overhead valve system is mounted integral 
with the head, and the entire mechanism can be re- 
moved in one operation. The crankshaft bearings, the 
timing chain and the overhead valve mechanism are 
lubricated under pressure. An air cleaner, a vacuum 
type governor, and an oil filter are regular equipment. 

The four-speed selective type transmission is mount-, 
ed amidship on frame cross-members, and the 12 in. 
single plate clutch is enclosed in the flywheel housing 
on the engine. To guard against the swaying of the 
vehicle at high speeds, the center of gravity is kept 
low by locating the frame as close to the ground as 
possible, consistent with good design. The channel 
type side rails are 7% in. deep and 3% in. wide. All 


T™ Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, 


brackets and cross-members are hot riveted. The 54 
in. by 3 in. rear springs have auxiliary helper springs 
which are 41 in. long and 2 in. wide. Driving thrust 
is taken by tubular radiu. rods which have ball and 
socket joints. 

The ventilated, disc type wheels, single on the front 
and dual on the rear, are demountable at the hub and 





Hydraulic Brakes Used on Federal Model T-10 


may be equipped with high pressure tires instead of 
the regular balloon tires, at an extra cost. 

The Lockheed four-wheel, hydraulic, internal-ex- 
panding service brakes have a vacuum booster to ampli- 
fy the braking pressure. The front wheel drums have 
a diameter of 16 in. and a width of 2% in., and the rear 
wheel drums are 17% in. in diameter and 4 in. wide. 

Wheelbase lengths of 158, 165, 177 and 189 in. are 
available. The total allowable weight of the model 
T-10B is 15,000 Ibs., and of the model T-10W, 16,000 
lb. The chassis weight of the 177 in. wheelbase model, 
ready to run, is 6750 Ib. 





Federal 2%4-3 Ton Model T-10 Truck Chassis 
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Increased. Power in Type W Yellow Coach 


type W, intermediate capacity, Yellow Coach, 

which is manufactured by the General Motors 
Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich. Anew chassis of 215-in. wheel 
base supplements the present 185-in. wheelbase, and the 
engine capacity of both models has been increased. 
The 215-in. chassis, known as the type W-215, will be 
equipped with a 25-passenger, high headroom, ob- 
servation coach body, which, as an option, can be 
equipped with 21 widely spaced, reclining chairs. This 


S ox. W improvements have been made to the 


model is designed especially to fill the important place, 
in seating capacity, between the 2l-passenger and 29- 
passenger intercity type coaches. 


The 185-in. chassis 





Interior of 21-Pass. Observation Parlor Coach 


will have either a 16-passenger, low headroom, parlor 
coach body or a 21-passenger, high headroom, ob- 
servation body. 

The Cadillac 8-cylinder V-type engine used in the 
type W has been modified to meet motor coach re- 


quirements, and the power output has been improved 
by increasing the displacement from 341 cu. in. to 353 
cu. in. It is very compact, yet all units are easily 
accessible. The short engine length makes possible a 
greater useful loading space for a given overall length. 

The bore of this engine is 33 in. and the stroke is 
4-15/16 in. Cast nickel iron pistons are used and the 
connecting rods are made of special formula steel, 
placed side by side, two operating on each crank pin. 
The crankshaft has three main bearings of 234-in. 
diameter, and the outer ends of the front and rear 
bearings are less than 24 in. apart. Lubricant is 
supplied under pressure to main bearings, connecting 
rods and wrist pins. The upper and lower halves of the 
crankcase are made of aluminum with rigid webbing. 
Oil and air cleaners are of the A C type. The car- 
buretor is a multiple jet, plain tube type with adjustment 
for high and low speed. A single, porcelain enameled, 
case iron exhaust manifold on each cylinder block con- 
nects, by a Y branch, to the single exhaust pipe. 

Ignition is furnished by a Delco, 12-volt, automatic 
advance distributor which has two breakers, one of 
which is adjustable for synchronizing. For accessi- 
bility, the generator is mounted on the top of the engine 
above the carburetor and is driven by a separate leather 
belt. It has automatic voltage and current regulation, 
and the capacity has been increased from 300 to 600 
watts. The starting motor has a geared head and a 
Bendix drive, with positive engagement of the pinion 
controlled by the starter pedal. 

The 21-in. diameter fan has six blades and is driven 
by an adjustable V-belt. The clutch is a twin-disc plate 
type with two cast-iron driving plates to insure rapid 
heat dissipation. The four-speed transmission is mount- 
ed on the engine fly wheel housing and has reductions 
as follows: first speed, 4.77 to 1; second speed, 2.85 
to 1; third speed, 1.77 to 1; fourth speed and reverse 
4.99 to 1. 

The tubular propeller shafts are supported at a frame 
cross member by widely spaced roller bearings which 
are proportioned to take the additional stresses of the 
emergency brake. The underslung, worm and wheel, 





Yellow Coach Type U or W 185-in. Wheelbase Chassis 
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rear axle has a cast steel housing and semi-floating 
axle shafts with a standard ratio of 5.4 to 1. Other 
ratios available are 5.00 to 1, 6.00 to 1, and 7.00 to 1. 

The chassis is equipped with four-wheel, hydraulic, 
internal expanding service brakes employing a B.-K. 
booster unit. Each brake drum has four lined shoes 
simultaneously operated, giving even pressure all 
around the drums. The diameter of the drums is 16% 
in. and the shoes are 3% in. wide. The emergency 
brake is mechanically operated, contracting on twin 
brake drums, one on each side of the propeller shaft 
center bearing. The pressed steel disc wheels have 20 
in. rims. The tires furnished as regular equipment 
on the 185-in. wheel base model are 34 in. by 7.5 in., 
and on the 215 in. model, 36 in. by 8.25 in. 

Another new 185-in. wheelbase chassis, known as the 
type U, has been recently developed by Yellow Coach. 
This type U-185 will have the same features of design 
of the type W-185, except the engine, which will be a 
modified Buick design, of 331.4 cu. in. cylinder capacity. 


E1isemann Magneto Designed 
for High Speed Engines 


HE type GV magneto, recently introduced by 

the Eisemann Magneto Corp., New York, has 

been built to meet the added requirements brought 

about by the recent trend of engine design toward 

high compression heads and increased speed. Several 

new features of construction are incorporated in this 
magneto to give it extra capacity. 

The wire used in the secondary winding of the 
armature is number 40, which is 31/1000 in. in 
diameter. The usual construction is number 38. In 
using the smaller diameter wire, a greater number of 
turns are made possible, thereby building up a higher 





Eisemann Type GV Magneto 


potential at the spark plug gaps, which means that 
higher compressions can more easily be bridged. 
Laminated pole-shoes are used instead of the solid, 
soft gray iron type, which reduces eddy currents as 
well as produces a hot spark at low speed. Due to 
the difficulty of cranking high compression engines, 





the low sparking speed of the magneto is said to be 
very important. 

The long cams in the breaker-box insure smooth 
opening and closing of the breaker contact points and 
the elimination of chattering. This tends to increase 
the life of the platinum-iridium contact points. The 
long cams hold the contact points open a sufficient 
time, permitting the armature core to become thor- 
oughly magnetised, as well as providing ample time 
for the magnetic field to collapse. The complete build- 
ing up and subsequent collapse of the magnetic field 
greatly adds to the efficiency of the spark. 


Weaver Rim Stripper 


HAND-OPERATED machine for removing 
truck and motor coach tires from rims has been 


A brought out by the Weaver Manufacturing Co., 
Springfield, Ill. The rim stripper is designed to remove 





Weaver Hand Operated Rim Stripper 


pneumatic tires from disc wheels or solid rims from 18 
to 24 in. in diameter, performing in a few minutes an 
operation which often takes considerable time. As the 
machine is hand operated, there is slight danger of in- 
jury to the tire, and the simplicity of construction as- 
sures dependability. Briefly explained, the operation 
of the machine consists of gripping the disc-wheel or 
rim in a chuck which has three expanding jaws. Then 
six adjustable fingers, which move in and out to fit 
various sizes of tires and rims, are placed against 
the sides of the tire and, as the chuck and rim are 
drawn inward by the hand wheel, the stationary fingers 
force the tire off the rim. 

The screw has a diameter of 2% in., and with the 
large handwheel furnished, is capable of exerting a 
pressure of 20,000 Ibs., ample to handle the most dif- 
ficult tires. 
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New Anderson Device 


Increases Riding Comf ort 


HE Anderson Manufacturing Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has recently brought out a new de- 


vice which increases and preserves the riding 
comfort of motor coaches. This is the Anderson-Ajax 
Steel Spring Cover, a metal armor, that seals in spring 





Anderson-Ajax Steel Spring Cover 


lubricant and protects the springs from rain, mud and 
road dust. The outer surface is lead coated and enam- 
eled to resist corrosion, and the inner lining of fabric 
is designed to absorb a penetrating graphite lubricant al- 
lowing it to work between the spring leaves as it is re- 
quired. 

Constant, even, lubrication is important in obtaining 
controlled spring action and the Anderson-Ajax cover is 
intended to give adequate lubrication for long periods 
without the necessity for frequent renewal. 


Van Norman Valve Refacer 
Tse Van Norman Machine Tool Company, 


Springfield, Mass., has recently announced an 

addition to their line of valve refacers. The new 

tool, known as model H, is designed for heavy-duty 
service and has a chuck capacity of 11/16 in. 

It will reface valves having seat angles between 30 

and 60 degrees and it can also be used to sharpen re- 





Van Norman Type H Valve Refacer 


seating cutters, to square the ends of valve stems and 
to reface rocker arms. The valve head is quickly 
aligned by dowel pin settings at the 30, 45 and 60 degree 
position and the valve is securely held by a split collet. 
The valve head slide is operated by a wheel control and 
has slides which are adjustable for wear. The grinding 
wheel runs on ball bearings which are supported by 
an extension of the base casting. 


Vickers Hydraulic Jack 


Has Enclosed Mechanism 


HEAVY-DUTY direct-lift hydraulic jack for 

A use in garages has been brought out by the 
Vickers Manufacturing Co., Benton Harbor, 

Mich. This model has been specially designed for mo- 
tor coach service and has a lifting capacity of eight tons. 
The design is simple, and all reciprocating parts 
are enclosed and protected from mud, sand, grease or 
damage from external sources. In operation the load 
is lifted directly upward on the plungers there being 





Vickers Floor Jack for Motor Coaches 


no leverage construction with its hizhly stressed bear- 
ing surfaces. A safety valve prevenis damage from 
overloading. 

No lubricating oil or leather pavkizys are used, and 
the slow leakage sometimes encounter.d with this type 
of construction has been eliminated. The releasing lever 
is on the handle of the jack and operates in any position. 
This jack is especially suited for use on the wash rack, 
as no water or mud can reach its working parts. 

By means of an extra extension head, the jack may 
be used for lifting bodies, removal of springs and 
shackle bolts and other similar operations. Without 
the extension, the low point is 6% in. and the high 
point 13% in. from the floor. 
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Every-Day Problems 


- 


of Motor Coach and 
Truck Operation 








This Month’s New Questions 


Question No. 22 


What About Express 
Trathe? 


“To what extent are motor coach operators 
altempting to develop express traffic? How is the 
solicitation of this business carried on, and what 
commodities are most frequently handled? Is 
the express moved only between stations, or is 
it picked up at the shipper’s door and delivered 
to the consignee? Is a special express com- 
partment in the motor coach necessary? Who 
collects shipping charges, and what is the basis 
of rates? Is express traffic profitable and worth 
going after?” 


Question No. 23 


How Close a Check on 


Maintenance Costs? 


“Is it worth while to determine maintenance 
costs currently for each vehicle, or is it as satis- 
factory merely to determine maintenance costs 
for the fleet as a whole? What efforts are made 
to check the day-to-day performance of each 
vehicle and each major unit in each vehicle? 
What employee is responsible for preparing 
maintenance cost data, and how much of his 
time is required for this purpose? Is the ex- 
pense of keeping exhaustive cost records justified 
by the constructive use to which they are put? 
In other words, are detailed cost records actually 
used, or are they merely kept?” 


What Is Your Answer? 








Replies to Question No. 20 


Operating Trucks in 
Freight Service 


“What kinds of freight train service have you found 
it profitable to replace with motor truck service? Have 
definite economies or increased traffic resulted from 
such substitutions? Is store-door collection and delivery 
provided; if so, is an additional charge made? Have 
shippers paid this charge without objection? At rates 
comparative to rail rates, can l.c.l. freight be handled 
by motor truck at a profit?” 
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Trucks Profitable Up to 100 Miles 


We have used motor trucks to replace local freights 
with the result that the movement of less than car- 
load freight has been speeded up and the number of 
local freight trains operated has been decreased. 

We do not perform a pick-up and delivery service 
on interstate business with Boston & Maine Trans- 
portation Company trucks, as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have ruled that this can not be done unless 
provided for in tariffs. 

We feel that less-than-carload freight can be handled 
by motor truck at rail rates up to 100 miles in our 
territory at a profit. 


J. R. MacAnanny, 
Assistant Freight Traffic Manager, Boston & Maine. 
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Trucks Handle L. C. L. Freight at a Profit, 


In certain territories local freight train service has 
been profitably discontinued through the substitution of 
motor truck service. Definite economies as well as 
some increased traffic has resulted from such substitu- 
tion. Store door collection and delivery has been pro- 
vided in connection with “rail substitution,” at an ad- 
‘ditional charge in each case, although such service has 
only been inaugurated at the request of individual ship- 
pers or receivers who have agreed to the payment of an 
additional charge over and above the published freight 
rates for the line haul. On high class freight, under 
probably the first three classes, l.c.l. freight can profit- 
ably be handled by motor trucks at rates comparable to 
rail rates. 


Since the substitution of motor trucks for locals 


freight train service on certain parts of our territory, 
we have found it possible to make very definite rail 
operating economy, have been able to give in most cases 
a much more expeditious service, and in many cases 
have provided a daily instead of a tri-weekly service, 
as had obtained previously, which has resulted in the 
return of considerable traffic to the railroad which had 
formerly been transported by other means. In the mat- 
ter of claims, the trucks have handled the freight prob- 
ably with less loss and damage than obtained on the 
rails. In our case, trucks are handling better than 500 
tons of l.c.l. freight a day, and we estimate that at least 
65 percent of this freight has been speeded up between 
shipper and consignee by 24 hours. 
G. W. Woop, 


Freight Traffic Manager, New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


Truck Service Effects Economies 


We have found that motor truck service can satis- 
factorily replace the handling of merchandise by trains 
only on local runs. 

Very definite economies and increased traffic have 
resulted from substitution of motor truck service for 
way-freight service. The economies are the result of 
lengthened daily runs of way-freight trains, and the in- 
creased traffic results from the fact that the merchan- 
dise is handled much more speedily, and store door 
collection and delivery is provided. 

Prior to the recent order of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, store door collection and delivery was afforded 
by truck rates but without special charge therefor—but 
two classes were used: a standard class—the rate for 
which was approximately 110 per cent of the third class 
rate; and the class embracing the use of special equip- 
ment, such as light, fragile or bulky articles which took 
a rate of one and one-half times first class. Shippers 
made no objection to this charge although it was higher 
than rates of our competitors. In compliance with the 
recent order of the Texas Railroad Commission, we 
are now charging standard rail rates for truck service 
which means that store door delivery and collection is 
made without extra charge. 

Motor trucks can handle freight at railroad l.c.]. rates 
at a profit for any distance up to 75 miles; for distances 
in excess of 75 miles and under 200 miles they can 
handle freight at the l.c.l. rates at a profit only if they 
are able to enjoy a substantial backhaul. It is my judg- 
ment that for distances over 200 miles, trucks cannot 
handle traffic profitably at railroad rates, except under 
unusual circumstances, based on the railroad rates which 
are currently applicable in Southwestern Territory. 

J. R. Turney, 


Vice President, St. Louis Southwestern. 
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Quick Service Increases Traffic 


We have not found it practicable to replace freight 
train service generally with motor truck service. In 
one or two cases we have replaced a local freight train 
by motor trucks. In those cases definite economies in 
operating costs resulted. 

The method of operation on the Baltimore & Ohio 
has been that both less than carload work and the car- 
load switching have been done by the same local freight 
trains. Our experience has developed that if the less 
than carload work is taken away from the_trains and 
transferred to motor trucks the local freight trains still 
must be operated to take care of the carload switching, 
with the result that the saving in overtime which might 
come through the elimination of the l.c.l. work is not 
sufficient to justify the operation of the motor truck. 

We have in one or two cases inaugurated a motor 
truck service for the movement of l.c.l. freight from out- 
lying stations to main stations. This has resulted in 
speeding up the movement of the freight and has 
brought about increases in traffic, though no economies 
in operating costs. In none of these cases is store-door 
delivery and collection provided. 

With the improvements in motor trucks through the 
use of pneumatic tires, stronger frames, etc., the range 
of activity of the motor truck is gradually increasing. 
Various analyses which have been made indicate that 
cost of operation is but one of the reasons why motor 
trucks are used, among the others being the store-door 
feature, expedited service, possible saving in crating ex- 
pense, competition with other firms who may be using 
motor trucks, etc. 

M. F. STEINBERGER, 
Manager Highway Transportation, Baltimore & Ohio. 


Finds Store-Door Delivery Popular 


The Wilson Transportation Company has not substi- 
tuted or replaced any freight train service with motor 
truck service. 

Store door collection is provided in about 25 per cent 
of the aggregate and store door delivery is provided 
about 100 per cent. Tariffs of the company average 5 
cents per hundred over rail rates, and covers store door 
collections and deliveries. Shippers have paid this 
charge without objection. 

It would be our opinion that, under a sufficient vol- 
ume of traffic, l.c.l. freight can be handled by motor 
trucks at a profit with rates comparative to the rail 
rates, for hauls of not to exceed 100 miles. 


Cart R. Gray, JR. 


Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr., Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 


Replies to Question No. 21 


Large or Small Motor 
Coaches 


“What considerations are involved in determining the 
seating capacity of the motor coaches assigned to any 
route? What difference has been found in the cost of 
operation of 18-20 passenger equipment and that of 
29-33 passenger equipment? From the standpoint of 
traffic development, is it preferable to run two smaller 
coaches with double frequency of schedules rather than 
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one larger coach? If so, is the extra traffic secured 
sufficient to justify the extra cost? Do you anticipate 
a trend in the future toward larger or smaller motor 
coaches?” 


Trend Toward Larger Coaches 


We find that the traffic density of the line determines 
the seating capacity of the coach. Where the popula- 
tion of the territory contiguous to the highway over 
which operations are performed is one-hundred or less 
per mile, a sixteen passenger coach has been found am- 
ple to take care of all traffic offered, except on week- 
ends and holidays. In such cases sufficient reserve 
equipment is kept at proper locations to double-head if 
necessary. 

Our experience shows that the approximate cost of 
operation of various sized coaches will average one cent 
per passenger seating capacity, i.e., 18 passenger costs 
18c per mile, 29 passenger costs 29c per mile, etc. This 
cost includes, of course, everything chargeable, such as 
depreciation, maintenance, taxes, etc. 

From the standpoint of trafhc development we find 
that it is preferable to run two smaller coaches rather 
than one larger coach. With more frequent service 
patrons will use the motor coach instead of their 
privately owned cars as the cost is less. More frequent 
service also tends to close the highway to wildcat oper- 
ations. More frequent service brings to the coach com- 
panies increased revenue by reason of their handling 
additional express, U. S. mail, contracts, newspapers, 
etc, 

We believe that as the country becomes more densely 
populated the highways will, of necessity, be concreted 
and as they are made hard surface, the traffic will in- 
crease, making necessary larger coaches. In the sparse- 
ly settled territory where only partially improved roads 
are maintained, such as gravel, the smaller coaches will 
amply take care of all traffic offered, operating double- 
head when necessary. 

P. J. NEFF, 


Vice President & Gen. Mgr., Missouri Pacific Transportation Co. 


Maintenance of Small Coach Lower 


By our office check of the off and on sheet we are 
able to determine where and when the larger capacity 
equipment should be used. There is a difference in 
cost of operation between a fifteen to twenty passenger 
unit and a twenty-nine to thirty-three passenger unit of 
approximately three or four cents a mile. This quite 
naturally comes in maintenance cost only. 

It is preferable to run one larger coach instead of two 
smaller ones with double frequency of schedules on a 
particular run. This has been our experience thus far 
and has covered our policies as the thirty-three pas- 
senger coach has been in existence in the Northwest 
for a considerable time. I likewise feel that the trend 
in the future definitely points toward larger capacity 
coaches, 

R. W. Bupp, 


President, Northland Transportation Co. 


Small Units on Feeder Lines 


The volume of travel to be handled during peak hours 
is the guiding feature, together with the frequency of 
the service operated and operation of a unit which will 
handle this peak of travel without the necessity of re- 
sorting to more than one section. 
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Our experience on competitive routes would indicate 
that passengers prefer an express service with a reason- 
ably fast schedule and it appears that they are not con- 
cerned over the size of the unit in which they ride but 
are concerned more with the general comfort and at- 
tractiveness of the vehicle, speed schedule and rate of 
fare; this latter item, of course, being the primary in- 
ducement in attracting travel to the highway in terri- 
tory that is served by rail and highway service. We 
find that the most economical operation results from 
a schedule frequency which is justified by the travel 
offered and which can all be handled by one coach. It 
is uneconomical to operate more than one coach on a 
schedule unless a sufficient payload can be carried in 
the second coach. The even movement of travel in each 
direction is also essential as, otherwise, it means heavy 
riding one way with small revenue returns the opposite 
way. 

On one of our heavily traveled routes the company 
plans in the near future to substitute 33 passenger units 
in place of the 27-29 passenger units now in use. The 
new units will not only afford increased comforts but 
will effect more or less economy as it is anticipated that 
in many instances we will avoid the necessity of operat- 
ing two coaches on one schedule. 

It appears that the 33 passenger unit on a 33 foot 
overall length chassis with deluxe parlor car body is be- 
coming more and more accepted as a standard produc- 
tion. Some of the states in the East have overall length 
limitations and Massachusetts with its 33 foot law prac- 
tically governs our operations in this respect. On cer- 
tain routes where peak travel conditions require more 
than 33 passenger units there are in production 39-41 
passenger units and, with the state regulations as au- 
thorized by the various state commissions and which 
usually provide for the privilege of standing as high as 
25 per cent of the rated seating capacity of the coach, 
the legalizing of a total load of 48-50 passengers is pos- 
sible on a coach rated at 39-41 passenger unit. On lines 
where light travel is offered and these lines are consid- 
ered necessary to serve the sparsely settled communi- 
ties and act as feeders for the major lines, small capac- 
ity units are the logical choice and these conditions 
should be kept in mind when equipment requirements 


are surveyed. 
H. M. WaALKER,, 


General Superintendent, New England Transportation Co. 


Operating Costs Practically Identical 


In determining the seating capacity we make an 
analysis of past revenue on the operation and the off 
and on records to determine the peak loads at trans- 
fer points and principal way points. We also take into 
consideration the volume of delivery from interline car- 
riers. 

Our experience indicates that the fixed costs of 
operating both large and small equipment are identical. 
Taking into consideration gasoline and oil consumption, 
maintenance cost and depreciation, the cost of operating 
the larger equipment is about 2 cents per mile more than 
the smaller. 

From the standpoint of operating cost and of pas- 
sengers there is no preference for either size coach; 
from the standpoint of traffic development and fre- 
quency of service, it is a decided feature in building 
traffic. We believe the trend will be toward larger 
equipment except for pioneering new operations and 
for frequent service on short local lines. 


Joun B. WALKER, 
Sales Manager, Greyhound Management Company. 
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Union Pacific Purchases 
33 New Motor Coaches 


Continuing to expand its fleet 
of motor coaches, the Union Pacific 
has announced the purchase of 33 
more pieces of equipment, includ- 
ing 30 motor coaches of 34-passen- 
gers capacity, 2 of 26-passengers 
capacity and 1 ot 2t-passerecers 
capacity. Twenty-two of these 
motor coaches will be used on the 
lines between Chicago and Los 
Angeles, Cal., operated by the In- 
terstate Transit Lines, and 11 on 
the routes between Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Spokane, Wash., and Port- 
land, Ore., operated by Union 
Pacific Stages and the Interstate 
Coach Company. The Union Pacific 
now has in operation more than 
300 motor coaches. 











Motor Vehicle Taxes 
Increased During 1929 


American Automobile Associa- 
tion survey shows 13 per cent 


rise over 1928 


State motor vehicles taxation con- 
tinued its upward trend in 1929, increas- 
ing 13 per cent over 1928 or nearly three 
times as much as motor vehicle regis- 
trations, according to a recent state- 
ment issued by the American Automo- 
bile Association. 

The increase in motor vehicle regis- 
trations for the United States last year, 
the survey points out, was 8.6 per cent, 
while the increase in the total amount 
of special motor taxes (exclusive of 
personal property taxes) for the 48 
states and the District of Columbia, was 
22.8 per cent. 

The average per vehicle tax for the 
entire country was $28.56 in 1929 as 
compared with $25.24 in 1928; this per 
vehicle tax was found to have increased 
more than 300 per cent since 1919, 
when it was $8.55. 

Special taxes collected from motor 
car owners by the states reached a 
new high peak last year, according to 
the survey. The total was $767,011,- 
595 as compared with $624,325,670 in 
1928, an increase of $142,685,925. At the 
same time revenue from gasoline tax 
increased 32 per cent in 1929, the total 
being $422,216,641 as compared with 
a total of $319,906,417 in the previous 
year, 


Reading and Jersey Central 


Expanding Highway Services 


Joint New York-Philadelphia Motor Coach 
route established—Reading also 
installs initial truck service 


The Reading Transportation Company, 
highway subsidiary of the Reading Com- 
pany, on April 6 increased its Philadel- 
phia-New York motor coach service, 
begun in March on a limited schedule, 
to six round trips daily. This service 
is operated by the Reading Transporta- 
tion Company on its own behalf between 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Somerville, N. J., 
and from Somerville to New York on be- 
half of the Jersey Central Transporta- 
tion Company, highway subsidiary of 
the Central of New Jersey. The ar- 
rangement is similar to that under which 
the motor coach service is operated be- 
tween Harrisburg, Pa., and New York, 
i.e, the Reading Transportation Com- 
pany operates in its own behalf from 
Harrisburg to Reading and between 
Reading and New York in behalf of the 
Jersey Central Transportation Company. 


The division of joint highway mileage 
between the two transportation com- 
panies is approximately the same as that 
between the two parent railway com- 
panies. 

The motor coach service between New 
York and Philadelphia follows as closely 
as practicable the railway lines of the 
Reading and Jersey Central between 
those points; although, because of the 
way the highways are laid out, one or 
two of the points served by the rail lines 
are not reached by the motor coach 
lines. There are several points reached 
by the motor coach lines which are not 
on the direct New York-Philadelphia 
route of the two railways. 

It is planned, beginning with the new 
schedules which take effect on April 27, 
to increase the service on the New York- 

(Continued on page 1044) 





Mack Motor Coach in New York-Philadelphia Service of Reading and 
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Railway Express Agency Refused 
Certificate by Ohio Commission 


Deprived of right to operate where train service 
was discontinued because of prior per- 
mits to other truckers 


Rearguments were heard on April 22 
before the Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion in the case wherein the Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., was recently de- 
nied the right to operate motor trucks 
for the transportation of express be- 
tween certain communities where rail- 
road service, previously used by the ex- 
press company, had been discontinued. 

The commission’s order held that 
such operation would constitute the 
Railway Express Agency a motor trans- 
portation company and that it is not en- 
titled to a certificate of convenience and 
necessity for service between points that 
are served by other truck companies 
under previously-issued certificate. The 
decision is somewhat analogous to that, 
rendered by this same commission and 
recently upheld by the Ohio Supreme 
Court, in connection with a contract 
trucking operation of the New York 
Central. This latter ruling of the court 
is cited by the commission in the pres- 
ent order which was reviewed in a re- 
cent dispatch from Columbus to the 
‘United States Daily. 

Under the Ohio law, the order dis- 
closes, when any need for additional 
service is shown in a territory served 
by an existing company, that company 
must be given a reasonable time, not less 
than 60 days, in which to provide such 
additional service. Objections to the 
granting of a certificate to the express 
agency were made by companies serving 
part of the territory sought to be served 
by the agency. 

The Railway Express Agency, Inc., the 
commission states, is engaged in con- 
ducting an express transportation busi- 


: 
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ness which is nation-wide in scope, and 
for many years prior to July 1, 1929, 
it or its predecessors maintained agencies 
in certain communities where the service 
was conducted over the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie. 

On July 1, 1929, the train service of 
the railroad was discontinued, since 
which date the express agency has given 
service to those communities by means 
of its own trucks. 

The express company did not have 
a certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity from the commission, but on Nov. 6, 
1929, filed an application for such cer- 
tificate over the public highways, the 
order states. 

To this application, it is recited, the 
Frazier-Young Trucking Company and 
William Simmons, doing business as 
Carrollton Trucking Company, filed ob- 
jections on the ground that they are the 
holders of certain certificates for the 
transportation of property between some 
of the communities sought to be served. 

An attorney-examiner for the com- 
mission held a hearing, at the conclusion 
of which the protestants moved to dis- 
miss the application for the following 
reasons, the order says: 

“(1) The evidence does not show that 
inadequate service is being rendered by 
the existing motor transportation com- 
panies, protestants herein, at the points 
on the proposed route served by them. 

“(2) As to the two remaining points 
of Dellroy and Oneida not a syllable 
of evidence has been offered to show 
necessity for the proposed service. 

“(3) That the application is not ac- 
companied by a proper exhibit of sched- 





New England’s Garage at Providence, R. I. 
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New York Central Applies 
for Ohio Trucking Permit 


The New York Central has 
applied to the Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio for a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity to 
permit the operation of motor 
trucks for the transportation of 
freight between Cleveland, Ohio, 
Toledo and Danbury, a distance of 
196 miles. 

This application is the result of 
the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, which sustained the 
ruling of the commission that a 
railway, in order to make use of 
motor trucks for the transportation 
of freight, must hold an operating 
permit issued by the regulatory 
commission. The New York 
Central is now supplementing its 
railroad service with truck service 
and handling l.c.l. freight by motor 
truck wherever possible, and it 
has asked the Ohio commission, in 
view of its pending application, to 
suspend its order requiring the 
railway to discontinue its motor 
operations. 











ule of rates as required by the law and 
the rules of the commission. 

“(4) The applicant admits that it is 
now and has been, since July 1, 1929, 
transporting property over the proposed 
route and using the same truck described 
in the application herein without first 
having obtained a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity from this 
commission and in violation of the law 
of this State and the rules of this com- 
mission and is, therefore, not a fit party 
to be granted a certificate. 

“(5) The existing motor transporta- 
tion companies in the territory, protes- 
tants herein, are ready, able and willing 
to put on all additional service that may 
be found necessary over their respective 
routes and if any need for additional 
service is shown, insist: that they shall 
be given a reasonable time not less than 
60 days, in which to provide such addi- 
tional service as required by section 
614-87, General Code.” 

The attorney-examiner recommended 
to the commission that the motion to 
dismiss be sustained in every particu- 
lar. The applicant excepted and moved 
to dismiss the proceeding on the ground 
that the commission had no jurisdiction. 
Following these statements, the order 
of the commission proceeds in full text: 

The express company’s motion to dis- 
miss, for want of jurisdiction, is quite 
inconsistent with the prayer in its ap- 
plication and needs no further com- 
ment, since it is certainly without au- 
thority to deny the jurisdiction that it, 
of its own motion, has invoked. 

By its statement that: (A) The com- 
mission has no jurisdiction and (B) that 
the proposed operation is interstate in 
character and for that reason beyond the 
jurisdiction of this commission, we be- 

(Continued on page 1044) 
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. Commission Order Upheld 
in Interstate Transit Case 


The order of the Kansas Public 
Service Commission granting to 
the Interstate Transit Lines, motor 
coach operating subsidiary of the 
Union Pacific, authority to operate 
motor coaches in intrastate service 
from Kansas City across the state 
of Kansas to the Colorado state 
line, was affirmed by the district 
court of Shawnee county on April 
5. The issuance of the certificate 
of public convenience and necessity 
to the Interstate Transit Lines by 
the Public Service Commission was 
contested by Pickwick-Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., which first applied for 
an injunction to suspend the com- 
mission’s order, and then asked for 
a review of the evidence submitted 
to the commission in connection 
with the original application. 

According to the certificate 
issued, the Interstate Transit Lines 
cannot do any local business be- 
tween Topeka, Kan., and Salina, 
but can do local business between 
other points on the _ cross-state 
route. 











Southland Greyhound Stock 
Acquired by Southern Pacific 


A one-third stock interest in the 
Southland Greyhound Lines jhas been 
purchased by the Southern Pacific Lines. 
The Southland Greyhound Lines operate 
over 3,165 miles of motor coach routes 
exclusively in the state of Texas, except 
one interstate line operating between 
Houston, Tex., and Lake Charles, La. 


Pennsylvania General Transit 
Applies for Trans-Ohio Routes 


On April 9, the Pennsylvania General 
Transit Company filed with the Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio applications 
for motor coach operating certificates to 
cover four routes across the state of 
Ohio, three extending the entire width 
of the state, between the east and the 
west, and one from the eastern border of 
the state to Toledo. 


Omaha Subsidiary Opens Truck 
Terminal at Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Fred W. Sargent, president of the 
Chicago & North Western, and Carl R. 
Gray, Jr., vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha, participated in the open- 
ing of a new trucking terminal and mer- 
chandise station at Sioux Falls, S. D.. 
on March 28. The terminal, with facil- 
ities for handling 250 tons of merchan- 
dise daily, is the largest in the northwest. 
It is used by the Wilson Transportation 
Company, the motor truck operating 
subsidiary of the Omaha. 
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Georgia Motor Coach Regulation 


Law Sustained by Court Decision 


Ruling in recent case upholds constitutionality of 
act and right of state commission to 
supervise operations 


The Motor Carriers act providing for 
the regulation, by the Georgia Public 
Service Commission, of intrastate motor 
carriers has been upheld in a recent de- 
cision of the District Court for the 
northern district of that State. 

The Southern Motorways, Inc., plain- 
tiff in the case, contended that the act 
was unconstitutional as to its provisions 
demanding a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity as a condition 
of its carrying on business, its demand 
for a fee therefor, its fixing and limit- 
ing schedules and its power to revoke 
certificates for noncompliance with the 
commission’s regulations. The court 
decision, however, upheld the law on 
the grounds that motor coach companies 
though perhaps not common carriers in 
every sense of the term, were subject 
to regulation through the State’s power 
to control business on the highways, 
which includes the power to limit or 
even exclude carriers from their use. 

Excerpts from the opinion, as _ re- 
ported in a recent dispatch to the United 
States Daily, follow: 

This bill challenges the constitutional 
validity of the act of the Georgia Legis- 
lature approved Aug. 29, 1929, which de- 
fines and regulates “motor carriers” up- 
on the public highways, and subjects 
them to the jurisdiction and further 
regulation of the Georgia public serv- 
ice commission. The complainant is a 
Georgia corporation, whose charter was 
granted Sept. 12, 1929, wherein the 
business authorized to be conducted is 
“operating automobiles, motor buses and 
coaches for hire for the transportation 
of passengers and freight, and in con- 





nection therewith to have passenger and 
freight depots, warehouses, etc.” On 
Sept. 30, 1929, complainant applied to 
the Georgia public service commission 
for the issuance of a “certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity,” required 
by the act, and asked to be allowed to 
establish rates and schedules between 
Atlanta and Macon, Macon and Savan- 
nah, Macon and Waycross, all in Geor- 
gia, and from Atlanta to Chattanooga, 
in Tennessee. 

The application concludes with the 
statement that applicant is familiar with 
the above mentioned act and the rules 
and regulations made in pursuance of it 
by the commission, and a promise to 
comply with them. The commission 
granted a certificate, but refused permis- 
sion to operate schedules between At- 
lanta and Chattanooga. On Nov. 26, 
1929, schedules between Macon and At- 
lanta were fixed for complainant and 
for two competing companies, to wit: 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., and Colonial 
Stages, Inc. About Dec. 9, 1929, com- 
plainant applied to the commission to 
establish additional schedules between 
Macon, and Atlanta, which was denied. 

On Mar. 3, 1930, the commission cited 
complainant to show cause on Mar. 12, 
1930, why its certificate should not be 
revoked for failure to observe _ sched- 
ules, for failure to run regularly, and 
for its failure to give the service which 
complainant had proposed. The com- 
plainant then filed this bill asking an 
injunction against the revocation of its 
certificate and against the enforcement 
of the commission’s order restricting its 

(Continued on page 1045) 
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Pickwick and Affiliates 
Enter Interchange Plan 


Announce reciprocal ticketing 
agreements with several 
large coach lines 


Pickwick-Greyhound, California Tran- 
sit, Southern Pacific Motor Transport 
and affliated motor coach lines recently 
‘announced that traffic agreements had 
been entered by them with the principal 
motor coach lines operating in the East 
and Middle West. The announcement 
states that the new plan makes possible 
the reciprocal sale of tickets by all of 
the larger motor coach lines throughout 
the country. 

Under the reciprocal tariffs, which be- 
came effective on March 15, tickets are 
issued by Pickwick and affiliated lines 
to all points touched by the lines of the 
following operators: Florida Motor 
Lines; Northland Greyhound Lines; 
Gray Coach Lines, operating from Buffalo, 
N. Y., to Toronto, Canada; Sioux Falls 
Traction Company, serving Iowa and 
South Dakota points; Boston & Maine 
Transportation Company; New York- 
Montreal Coach Lines; Safety Transit 
Lines and Camel City Coach Company, 
serving North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and Virginia. Tickets 
over the Pickwick and affiliated lines are 
likewise sold by all of the foregoing 
companies. 

In commenting upon the agreement, 
Charles F. Wren, president of the Pick- 
wick Stages System and the Pickwick 
Greyhound Lines, said, “The reciprocal 
tariff agreement is another long step 
toward the goal of more complete and 
comprehensive transportation service for 
motor coach travelers throughout this 
country and also in Canada and Mexico. 
Agreements have been entered into only 
with those lines which have built up a 
dependable service satisfactory to the 
public.” 


Highway Route Applications 
Filed by Tennessee Central 


The Tennessee Central has applied to 
the Tennessee Railroad and _ Public 
Utilities Commission for permission to 
operate motor coaches and trucks for 
the transportation of passengers and 
jtreight between Nashville, Tenn., and 
Cookeville, between Cookeville and 
Clarksville, and between Crossville and 
Knoxville. It also proposes to operate 
between Nashville, Clarksville and 
Hopkinsville. 


Sale of Rail-Highway Tickets 
Discontinued by Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania on April 13 dis- 
continued the sale of joint railway and 
highway tickets, which provided for 
railway transportation in Pullman cars 
at night and motor coaches by day 
between Eastern seaboard points and 
its western termini. The highway por- 


tion of the journey was provided under 
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arrangements with the Greyhound 
Lines, long distance motor coach oper- 
ators, in which the Pennsylvania is in- 
terested. 

Discontinuance of this combination 
service accompanied cancellation by 
the Baltimore & Ohio of its tariff pro- 
viding a reduction in all-rail coach 
fares on specified trains between New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and Pittsburgh. The Pennsyl- 
vania had filed a protest against the 
B. & O. tariff stating that the fares 
proposed were the equivalent of the 
highway motor coach fares between the 
points named and that the attempt to 
meet motor coach fares with rail service 
at the same rates would tend to destroy 
the railroad fare structure. 


Pickwick Nite Coaches Now 
on Kansas City-St. Louis Run 


The first Pickwick Nite Coaches to go 
into service in the East were placed in 
operation on April 15 over the lines of 
the Pickwick-Greyhound system between 
Kansas City and St. Louis. Two sleepers 
were installed on this route, and it is 
planned to place two others in service 
between St. Louis and Chicago and per- 
haps two between New York and Boston. 


Iowa Permits Granted Two 
Trans-State Coach Lines 


The Pickwick-Greyhound Lines and the 
Rock Island Motor Transit Company 
have recently been granted certificates by 
the Iowa Board of Railroad Commission- 
ers for the operation of motor coach routes 
in that state between Des Moines and 
Council Bluffs. ‘These new lines will 
form a part of the trans-State routes 
which both highway companies plan 
across Iowa. 

The decision of the board was accom- 
panied by a minority report on the case. 
This latter held that the territory should 
be restricted to one highway carrier and 
that the certificate should issue to the 
Pickwick-Greyhound Lines by reason of 
its prior application and the fact that it 
already operates a through motor coach 
line over the route involved. 


Pickwick Announces Duplex 
53-Passenger Motor Coach 


The Pickwick Corporation has recently 
completed initial road tests of a new 53- 
passenger motor coach to be known as 
the Pickwick Duplex. The Duplex is 
designed for interurban day travel, but 
is built along lines similar to the Pick- 
wick “Nite Coach.” An _ outstanding 
feature of the new vehicle, the announce- 
ment states, is the six-cylinder, 150-h.n. 
Sterling motor, which weighs about 1800 
pounds and which may be removed and a 
complete new, power plant installed in 
20 minutes. 

The Duplex, like the Nite Coach, was 
designed by Dwight E. Austin, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Pickwick Motor Coach Works, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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Railway Loses Case 
Against Truck Line 


Louisiana Supreme Court Rul- 
ing adverse to Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley 


The Public Service Commission of 
Louisiana has been sustained by the Su- 
preme Court of that state in the first 
case to come before that court involving 
the right of the commission to issue cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity to 
motor carriers under a law enacted in 
1926, says a recent dispatch from Baton 
Rouge to the United States Daily. The 
case involved the commission’s author- 
izing the Motor Freight Lines, Inc., to 
operate a common carrier highway 
freight service between New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge and intermediate points. 

The order was contested by the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley Railroad which car- 
ried the case to the District Court of 
East Baton Rouge. This latter upheld 
the order and its decision is affirmed in 
the present Supreme Court decision. 

The following statement was issued by 
the Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sion on April 2 in connection with the 
decision: 

In a unanimous opinion and decision 
of the Supreme Court of Louisiana 
handed down this morning, the validity 
of an order of the Louisiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission, authorizing Motor 
Freight Lines, Inc., to operate a com- 
mon carrier motor freight service be- 
tween New Orleans and Baton Rouge 
and intermediate points was sustained. 
It is the first case reaching the Supreme 
Court involving the right of the commis- 
sion to issue freight and passenger motor 
line permits under the provisions of Act 
292 of 1926. 

After extensive hearings before Chair- 
man Williams the commission found that 
the public convenience and necessity re- 
quired the operation of such a line be- 
tween Baton Rouge and New Orleans. 
The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad 
Company contested the validity of the 
order in the District Court of East Baton 
Rouge, where the order was upheld, and 
the appeal to the supreme court then 
followed. 

The railroad company in its suit alleg- 
ed that it was adequately serving the 
transportation needs of the public and 
that the public interest did not require 
or justify the entrance of motor carriers 
into the field. It also contended that 
the commission in issuing the certificate 
gave consideration only to the public 
convenience and disregarded the question ° 
of necessity, and that the commission 
further acted under an erroneous con- 
ception of the law in that Act 292 did 
not require the commission to issue such 
certificates but merely permitted them 
to do so upon proper showing that the 
public interest would be served. 

The court held that the term “con- 
venience and necessity” must be con- 
sidered as a whole and sustained the con- 
tention of the commission that the evi- 
dence amply justified the issuance of the 
certificate. 
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Complaints Dismissed 
by New Jersey Board 


Allegations of Public Service 
against De Camp Lines 
not sustained 


The Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners of New Jersey has dismissed 
two recent complaints of the Public 
Service Co-ordinated Transport against 
the De Camp Bus Lines, Inc., alleging 
unlawful intrastate operation in iNew 
Jersey by the latter. 

The first of these decisions, dated 
March 28, was based upon the complaint 
of the Public Service alleging that the 
De Camp Lines was conducting an intra- 
state service on its Orange-New York 
City interstate route. Evidence at the 
hearing, according to the decision, re- 
vealed that on November 19, 1929, an 
employee of the Public Service Co-or- 
dinated Transport boarded a motor coach 
owned by the De Camp Bus Lines, Inc., 
at Twelfth Street and Jersey Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J., and alighted from the 
motor coach at Broad and Bridge streets, 
Newark, N. J. “It appears from the testi- 
mony of the complainant’s witness” the 
board said, “that he requested the driver 
of the motor coach to take him as well 
as a friend as a personal favor from 
Jersey City to Newark, despite the fact 
that the driver of the motor coach was 
reluctant about accepting an intrastatie 
passenger. The proofs submitted by the 
complainant do not show a willful vio- 
lation of the law by the De Camp Bus 
Lines, Inc., and for this reason the board 
will dismiss the complaint.” 

The second decision dated March 31, 
followed the complaint by the Public 
Service alleging that the De Camp Lines 
was conducting an intrastate business 
between Caldwell, Montclair and New 
York City, without having the municipal 
consents for such operation. 

Testimony in this case revealed that the 
De Camp Bus Lines, Inc., operate an 
intrastate service on its Caldwell-Mont- 
clair-New York City route, and also an 
interstate service between Upper Mont- 
clair, Montclair and New York City, 
these two lines converging at Montclair 
Center. The complaint was to the effect 
that the motor coaches of the De Camp 
Lines leaving Caldwell for New York 
pick up passengers between Caldwell and 
Montclair and after so doing the motor 
coaches upon arriving at Montclair 
Center, transfer these passengers from 
one motor coach to another. The com- 
plainant maintained that when the pas- 
sengers who boarded the motor coach in 
Caldwell or Verona and in certain parts 
of Montclair are transferred at Mont- 
clair Center they became intrastate pas- 
sengers. 

The testimony of Ralph De Camp, 
president of the De Camp Lines, indicated 
that during certain rush hours, a 15 
minute service from Montclair will not 
carry all the passengers and it is neces- 
sary to operate from six to twelve addi- 
tional motor coaches into New York 
every morning. These motor coaches 
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leave Caldwell on a 15 minute headway 
and are so scheduled that they arrive at 
Montclair Center one or two minutes ahead 
of the motor coach operating from Upper 
Montclair. The Upper Montclair motor 
coach oftentimes carries standees. In this 
case the company transfers the standing 
passengers from the Upper Montclair 
motor coach to the extra motor coach 
which has come from Caldwell, and then 
this latter is sent into New York. The 
respondent contended that this operation 
is necessary in order to provide proper 
service during the rush hours and to pro- 
vide a seat for every passenger leaving 
Montclair Center, inasmuch as the Hol- 
land Tunnel regulations prevent the carry- 
ing of standees through the tunnel. 

“The journey of the passengers appears 
to be a continuous interstate trip in good 
faith, with a slight interruption, which 
is caused by the transferring of interstate 
passengers at Montclair Center,” the 
decision finds. “We are of the opinion 
that the facts in the present case do not 
constitute intrastate operation by the 
respondent and therefore the complaint 
is hereby dismissed.” 


Additional Kansas City-Topeka 
Runs Denied Interstate Transit 


The Kansas Public Service Commission 
has denied the application of the Inter- 
state Transit Lines for permission to in- 
crease its service between Kansas City, 
Mo., and Topeka, Kan., from two round 
trips daily to six round trips daily. At 
the present time, the service provided 
between Kansas City and Topeka is part 
of the transcontinental service operated 
from St. Louis to Denver, Colo. 


Pennsylvania General Transit 
Denied Pennsylvania Route 


The Public Service Commission of 
Pennsylvania in a recent order denied 
the application of the Pennsylvania 
General Transit Company, highway 
subsidiary of the Pennsylvania, for a 
certificate to operate an intrastate mo- 
tor coach line between Morrisville and 
Philadelphia, Pa. The application was 
denied on the ground that the proposed 
line would create competition with ex- 
isting rail and motor coach carriers 
which competition would be apt to drive 
the latter out of business. 

“For the greater part of the distance 
between Morrisville and the Philadel- 
phia city line,” the commission stated 
“the route of the proposed operation 
practically parallels the trolley line of 
the Trenton, Bristol & Philadelphia 
Railway Company, and local motor 
coach service is rendered over the route 
by the Delaware River Coach Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the trolley com- 
pany.” The commission therefore con- 
cluded that the dominant factor in its 
decision should be the danger of even 
greater inconvenience to the public re- 
sulting from the competition the pro- 
posed route would establish because it 
would undoubtedly hasten, or make in- 
evitable, total cessation of service on 
the trolley line. 
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Pacific Greyhound Lines 
Formed in California 


Affiliated Pacific Coast Com- 
panies to be brought under 
common operating name 


Several affiliated motor coach lines 
now operating on the Pacific coast will 
be merged into the Pacific Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., according to articles of in- 
corporation filed on April 11 with the 
secretary of State of California. The 
lines involved are the Pickwick Stages 
System, California Transit Company, 
Peninsula Rapid Transit Company, 
Pacific Auto Stages, Golden Gate Stages, 
Pacific Coast Motor Coach Company, 
Kern County Transportation Company, 
Southern Pacific Motor Transport Com- 
pany and the Calistoga & Clear Lake 
Stage Company. 

Executive offices of the Pacific Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc., will be maintained 
in San Francisco. The new company, 
according to the statement of counsel, 
will bring under a common operating 
name as well as a common management 
the leading motor transportation com- 
panies now operating in California. An 
application was simultaneously filed 
with the California State Railroad 
Commission to permit the transfer of 
operating rights to the Pacific Grey- 
hound: Lines, Inc. No change of ulti- 
mate ownership or policy is contem- 
plated. Directors of the new corpo- 
ration are: 

T. B. Wilson, C. R. Harding, Earl 
A. Bagby, C. E. Wickman, Frank W. 
Webster, C. F. Wren, Merle H. Lewis, 
William E. Travis and Warren E. 
Libby. 


Rio Grande Motor Way Seeks 
New Coach Route in Colorado 


The Rio ‘Grande Motor Way, Inc., 
motor coach operating subsidiary of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, has 
applied to the Colorado Public Utilities 
Commission for permission to operate 
motor coaches between Durango and 
Mancos, the gateway to the Mesa Verde 
national park. 


Centralization of D. & R. G. W. 
Highway Services Permitted 


The application of the Rio Grande 
Motor Way, Inc., a subsidiary of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, for per- 
mission to take over the operating permits 
of the Western Slope Motor Way, Inc., 
has been granted by the Colorado Public 
Utilities Commission. .The Western 
Slope Motor Way is also a subsidiary of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, with 
its operations in the vicinity of Grand 
Junction, Colo. The Rio Grande Motor 
Way has previously carried on the motor 
coach and truck operations of the D. & 
R. G. W. in southern Colorado. With 
the transfer of all operating certificates 
to one company, the administration of the 
highway services of the railway will be 
centralized and the operations simplified. 
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Minnesota Freight Trucking Plan 
Abandoned by the Northern Pacific 


Withdraws proposal to establish co-ordinated l|.c.l. 
freight service from concentration points 
following adverse decision 


The Northern Pacific has abandoned 
temporarily its plan to establish through 
its highway subsidiary, the Northern Pa- 
cific Transport Company, a co-ordinated 
rail-motor truck service for l.c.l. freight 
on its lines in the State of Minnesota, 
This abandonment of the Minnesota 
plans follows a recent adverse decision 
of the Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission regarding the pro- 
posed service; the railroad may, never- 
theless, proceed to install the co-ordi- 
nated freight service in other states 
reached by its lines. 

The adverse decision of the Minnesota 
commission, according to a recent dis- 
patch from St. Paul to the United States 
Daily, denied the Northern Pacific Trans- 
port Company permission to operate 
motor trucks in co-ordinated rail and 
highway freight service from designated 
concentration points on the rail lines of 
the Northern Pacific in Minnesota. The 
order held that without affirmative 
proof that there is a public need for the 
service, which proof was not presented 
by the petitioning company, the commis- 
sion does not feel authorized to grant 
a. certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity. 

The service proposed was similar to 
that in operation on several other rail- 
ways; it would involve the receiving and 





dispatching of freight cars, loaded with 
lc.l. freight, at designated concentra- 
tion points. From these latter motor 
trucks would deliver the freight to 
smaller surrounding stations. Under 
such a plan it was hoped to expedite the 
movement of l.c.l. freight and to effect 
economies in the operation of local 
freight trains on light traffic lines. 

The transport company in its petition 
asking for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity stated that the company’s 
attorneys were of the opinion that no 
certificate was required “because the pro- 

osed operation will not result in the 
applicant becoming a common carrier 
and that its operation will in fact be 
auxiliary to and supplement that now 
furnished by the parent company, North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company.” 

\The company stated that it did not 
waive any right it might have to ques- 
tion the jurisdiction of the commission 
or the right to perform the operation 
described without having first secured 
a certificate from the commission. 

In answer to the question of jurisdic- 
tion, the commission issued an order 
February 10, 1930, holding that the pro- 
posed operation falls within the provi- 
sions of the act under which the commis- 
sion controls motor carriers, and stating 
that the Northern. Pacific Transport 
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Company has no right to engage in the 
transportation service in Minnesota 
without the approval and authority of 
the commission. 

“Whether or not such approval and 
authority will be granted,” the commis- 
sion then said, “can only be determined 
by this commission after public hear- 
ing and a showing of public convenience 
and necessity as provided by the statute.” 

At a subsequent hearing upon the 
application, the commission’s present 
order states, the applicant rested its 
case upon the testimony of but one wit- 
ness, ‘B. O. Johnson, assistant to the 
vice-president of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, whose testimony 
“was largely explanatory of the purpose 
of the proposed operation.” 

“The witness stated,” the commission 
says, “that the rail carrier’s only object 
in using trucks was to effect a speedy 
delivery of shipments and that while 
the use of trucks might eventually re- 
sult in a reduction of operating expenses 
to the rail carrier by the discontinuance 
of freight trains, the principal purpose 
the rail carrier had in urging this appli- 
cation was a more prompt service. Ship- 
ments would be received by consignee 
from three to seven hours sooner if 
shipped by truck. There would be no 
saving to either shipper or receiver in 
the matter of rates.” 

“The statute,” the order holds, “pro- 
vides that operative rights shall be 
granted only upon a showing of public 
convenience and necessity. The com- 
mission is required to find from the 
evidence that public convenience and ne- 
cessity require the service proposed. 

“Outside of the applicant itself, no 
witnesses were produced to show that 
the service proposed is a public need. 
This commission cannot make a finding 
of public convenience and necessity, nor 
can it grant a certificate upon a mere 
showing by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company that the service is de- 
sired by it. 

“Merchants and dealers in the various 
towns now served by the rail carrier and 
the public generally who may be ex- 
pected to use the service have made no 
expression as to their needs or whether 
the proposed service would improve the 
‘present rail service. 

“The affirmative showing in support 
iof public convenience and necessity as 
required by the statute is entirely ab- 
sent. Without affirmative proof that 
there is a public need for the service 
herein sought to be established, this 
commission does not feel authorized to 
grant the certificate applied for.” 

The commission also held to be well 
taken an objection to the application on 
the ground that a section of the statute 
forbids consideration within one year of 
such an application over a route which 
has been denied by the commission. 

Section 17, Session Laws 1925, chap- 
ter 185, the commission says, provides 
that: 

“Where a petition for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity has 
been in whole or in part denied, a new 
application therefor shall not be again 
considered by the commission within one 
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year from the date of the order of the 
commission filed therein, unless it shall 
be made to appear to the commission 
that there has been a material change in 
the transportation needs of the com- 
munities proposed to be affected.” 

The commission on January 4, 1930, 
had denied the applications of other com- 
panies to operate freight truck service in 
the territory sought by the Northern Pa- 
cific Transport Company. The applica- 
tion of the latter was filed January 3, 
1930, the commission says. 

“The requirements of the statute that 
a material change in the transportation 
needs of the communities proposed to be 
affected has occurred since the denial of 
these applications by our said order is 
not alleged in the application,” the com- 
mission says, “nor does the record show 
that any material change in the trans- 
portation needs exists. We can place no 
other construction upon the language of 
this section of the act.” 


New England Installs 14 Coaches 
in Boston-Providence Service 


The New England Transportation 
Company, highway subsidiary of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, re- 
cently installed 14 motor coaches on 
the highway route between’ Boston, 
Mass., and Providence, R. I. Seven of 
the vehicles placed in service were new 
and seven were rebuilt coaches. 

The announcement that this new 
equipment would be installed was made 
on April 18 by H. A. Moynihan, su- 
perintendent of the New Haven’s Provi- 
dence division who was recently placed 
in charge of the highway operations of 
the New England Transportation Com- 
pany in the Providence-Boston terri- 
tory. He stated that highway sched- 
ules would not be increased immediately 
since the new motor coaches will re- 
place present equipment. 


N. A. C. C. Truck Department 
Starts Educational Campaign 


The Motor Truck Department of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce has inaugurated a campaign de- 
signed to promote transportation by 
motor trucks in the United States. Major 
features of the campaign include the 
establishment of a speakers bureau; the 
creation of a field staff; the study of 
motor truck taxation and regulation, and 
the circulation of more publicity about 
the desirability to the public of motor 
truck service. 

To carry out the details of this pro- 
gram the Motor Truck department recent- 
ly announced several additions to its 
taff. H. R. Cobleigh, who has been a 
member of the chamber’s staff for many 
years, is now in charge of that feature of 
he program involving a campaign for 
better truck driving and is director of 
the speakers bureau. Two field repre- 
sentatives will devote their time exclu- 
sively to truck matters; these are Morris 
G. Young, and James V. Yarnall, while 
I 
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esearch and publicity will be handled by 


Stephen D. Bryce, Jr. Finally, a legal 
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Driveways of the B. & O. Motor Coach Station, Forty-second Street, 
New York—Turntable in Foreground 


department has been established, and 
LaRue Brown of Boston has been re- 
tained as counsel. Mr. Brown served 
the Chamber of Commerce during 
1928-29, in connection with the pending 
proposals for Federal regulation of 
motor coaches. He will now undertake 
to provide advice on legal problems of 
the motor truck business to both operators 
and manufacturers and in addition will 
make a study of regulation of the motor 
truck business as it has developed in the 
various States and a survey of the de- 
cisions by state and federal courts, in- 
terpreting these regulatory laws. 


Long Island Allowed to 
Abandon Whitestone Branch 


Following hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Long Island 
has been granted permission to abandon 
that portion of its Whitestone branch 
extending from the west bank of the 
Flushing river to the terminus of the 
branch at Whitestone Landing, N. Y., 
approximately 4.1 miles, upon condition 
that adequate coach and truck service be 
established to provide necessary transpor- 
tation facilities. 

The petition for the abandonment of 
the branch was presented by the rail- 
road becaiise of the necessity of eliminat- 
ing a number of grade crossings at vari- 
ous points on the line. Inasmuch as the 
branch serves a relatively small popu- 
lation with almost no freight traffic, and 
has been operated at a loss for the past 
two years, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decided that “the expenditure of 
approximately $2,000,000 for the elimin- 
ation of grade crossings, in addition to 
the operating losses sustained, plus the 
interest charges on the cost of elimination, 
would constitute a waste of money which 


could not do otherwise than impose 
burdens upon commerce, both interstate 
and intrastate.” 

The order provides, however, that the 
railroad shall secure the permission of 
the state authorities to “establish adequate 
motor coach service at all stations now 
served on the Whitestone branch with 
the exception of Bridge street, and estab- 
lish truck service for lc.l. freight at 
College Point and Whitestone.” This 
motor service is to be continued until 
such time as the area formerly served 
by the branch shall be served by other 
transportation facilities, a provision which 
was made with the idea that the rapid 
transit facilities of New York City may 
be extended to this district in the near 
future. 


Income of Pickwick Stages 
Declined 26 Per Cent in 1929 


The 1929 gross income of the Pick- 
wick Stages System was $106,638, or 
26 per cent less than that of 1928, ac- 
cording to reports filed with the Rail- 
road Commission of California. Oper- 
ating revenue decreased, $442,108 in 
1929, or from a 1928 figure of $4,033,- 
215 to $3,591,107 last year. At the same 
time expense figure decreased from 
$3,546,539 in 1928, to $3,173,948 in 1929, 
a decline of $372,591. 

The increased taxes in 1929 approxi- 
mately equaled the decrease in income 
since these levies rose from $95,191 in 
1928 to $201,572 last year, or an _ in- 
crease of $106,381. Operating income 
after payment of taxes was $215,586 in 


° 1929 as against $391,484 in 1928, a de- 


crease of $175,898. Non-operating in- 
come offset this latter decline some- 
what and thus produced the gross in- 
come figure of $106,638. 
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Reading and Jersey 
Central Expanding 
(Continued from page 1037) 


Philadelphia route by adding 10 p. m. 
and 12 p.m. schedules from both termini 
on Saturday and Sunday nights. Serv- 
ice on the Harrisburg-New York rout: 
will also be increased from the present 
two round trips a day to three round 
trips a day. 

At points where regular motor coach 
stops are made at other than ra.lway sta- 
tions, the Reading Transportation Com- 
pany has adopted the policy of arrang- 
ing for ticket sale on a commission basis 
by hotels, stores, or other respons.ble 
parties who will provide station shelter 
for patrons. This policy will enable the 
company to avoid delays attendant upon 
change-making by the motor coach 
drivers. 

To provide for the increased schedules 
on the Harrisburg-New York and Phila- 
delphia-New York routes, the two par- 
ticipating transportation companies have 
each purchased five Mack club parlor 
coaches which were delivered this month. 
These coaches follow the general style 
and color scheme standard on the Read- 
ing Transportation Company, the only 
essential difference being that the band 
rail carries the name of both the Jersey 
Central and Reading Transportation 
companies instead of that of the Read- 
ing ‘Transportation Company only. 
Equipment for the Philadelphia-New 
York line is provided by the two trans- 
portation companies in the ratio of one- 
third by the Jersey Central and two- 
thirds by the Reading Company, the 
route mileage being provided on about 
the same proportion. 

As a further extension of its activities 
in highway transportation, the Reading 
Transportation Company this week in- 
augurated motor truck service between 
Reading, Pa., and Bridgeport, 40 miles. 
This service will be conducted for the 
benefit of the parent railroad, permitting 
it to dispense with a local train. ‘The 
trucks will handle lL.c.l. freight between 
railroad stations only, no direct collec- 
tion and delivery being offered. Two 
General Motors trucks have been pur- 
chased as the initial equipment for this 
route. The plan is to operate one truck 
out of each terminus each morning serv- 
ing all stations enroute. It is planned to 
have the truck crews change trucks when 
they meet during the middle of the day 
so that the men may be at home over 
night. 


Express Agency Denied 
Ohio Trucking Permit 
(Continued from page 1038) 

lieve that the applicant, wishes to con- 

tend that, if the commission should find 


that the applicant was functioning as a 
motor transportation company, this 


commission would be without authority 


to interfere with such operation for the 
reasons set forth in the applicant’s brief. 
For the sake of argument, we will con- 
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Much Perishable Freight 
Moving by Motor Truck 


The National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce in a _ recent 
statement quoted statistics from 
United States Department of 
Agiiculture reports to show the 
extent which fruits and vege- 
tables are moving by motor truck. 
The figure revealed that motor 
trucks are moving 65 per cent of, 
the fruit traffic in southern In- 
diana, 23 per cent in southern 
Illinois, 53 per cent in Virginia, 
and 16 per cent in Delaware and 
Maryland. 

Among the advantages cited in 
the statement in favor of using 
motor trucks for this movement 
are: Ease of rapid handling di- 
rectly from farm to consumer 
market; elimination of refrigera- 
tion necessity en route; higher net 
returns to producers and lower 
final market prices; package sav- 
ings and the advantage of market- 
ing l.c.l. shipments. 











clude that this contention would be well 
taken if the operations were continued 
on the private right-of-way of the oper- 
ating company, as heretofore conducted. 
However, if it is desired to divert the 
trafic to the public highways of the 
State of Ohio, we have the authority 
and duty to impose the same rules that 
any corporation would be subject to, to 
show a public convenience and necessity 
as well as a compliance with all of the 
other statutory obligations imposed 
upon common carriers using the public 
highways as their field of operation. 

The applicant, while designated by the 
statute as a railroad.company is, as a 
matter of fact, the licensee of the equip- 
ment of the various railroad companies 
with which it has entered into a contract 
to transport its express packages. 

The fact that the railroads that have 
heretofore transported its packages have 
withdrawn the service, for the reason 
that the income they were receiving 
over these particular lines does not jus- 
tify the expense of operation, simply 
leaves the express company in the posi- 
tion of being deprived of its former 
transportation facilities. 

Other facilities are at hand through 
the means of the cert.ficated truckers, 
who are protestants herein, who operate 
a service much more satisfactory in 
speed and frequency of operation than 
existed when the express company re- 
lied upon the now abandoned railroad 
service. 

If the contention of the express com- 
pany is correct, that it now has the 
right to establish its own means of 
transportation, by truck, the consequence 
would be that wherever an existing 
means of transportation, utilized by the 
express company, is abandoned, the ex- 
press company would have a right to 
establish its own trucks in order to con- 
tinue a service which might well be se- 
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cured by patronizing an established and 
properly certificated means of transpor- 
tation. 

Such a general rule might well lead 
to extensive operations by the express 
company, over highways already bear- 
ing the burden of sufficient transporta- 
tion facilities to carry all the goods 
offered by the express company. 

The company urges that it only in- 
tends to transport its own packages, 
which are largely interstate shipment. 
Being a common carrier and being cer- 
tificated as such, it would be obliged 
to transport all goods offered to it 
whether it be the goods in process of 
transportation as express packages or 
the goods of any other shipper who 
might desire to avail itself of the trucks 
operated by the express company. 10 
C. J., page 77, section 79. 

As a common carrier, it would not 
have the right to reject goods offered 
by any shipper and confine itself ex- 
clusively to the handling of its own 
packages. It would thus become an 
active competitor of the already exist- 
ing truck operators. 

The statement is made that if not per- 
mitted to operate its own trucks, it 
must abandon the express service in 
the territory. This is not true so long 
as there are other methods of transpor- 
tation sufficient to carry the express 
packages and the express company, be- 
ing a railroad, will not be permitted 
to abandon its service without first ap- 
plying to the commission and giving 
some reason why it should retire from 
this service in which it has been so long 
engaged. 

The mere fact that its former means 
of transportation has failed it, is not 
a sufficient reason for its abandoning the 
the service where other adequate means 
exist. 


Since the hearing of this cause before 
the attorney examiner, the Supreme 
Court of the State of Ohio, in the case 
of the Ohio Association of Commercial 
Haulers v. New York Central Railroad 
Company, decided practically every 
question involved in this proceeding, 
against the contention of the applicant, 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. In fact 
the issues are quite similar with the 
case before us. 


In that case the court distinctly held 
that the railroad company became a mo- 
tor transportation company when using 
the highways as a common carrier 
even though a large portion of the goods 
hauled were for interstate commerce. 


In the case of the New York Central 
Railroad Company v. Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio, decided Feb. 6, 
1930, O. S. Vol. 121, page 383, being 
the case above referred to as the Ohio 
Association of Commercial Haulers v. 
The York Central Railroad, it was held 
that: 


“Where a common carrier railroad company 
owns, controls, operates or manages any motor 
propelled vehicle not usually operated on or over 
rails, used in the business of transportation of 
persons or property or bdth as a common carrier 
for hire over any public highway in this State, 
this constitutes such railroad company a motor 
transportation company. 

“Whether or not such railroad company is ¢n- 
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gaged as a motor transportation company or 4 
private contract carrier is a question of fact. 

‘An order requiring such carrier to cease and 
desist from maintaining and operating, or at- 
tempting to maintain and operate, such motor 
transportation company service, without first ob- 
taining from the public utilities commission a 
certificate declaring that public convenience and 
necessity require such operation, is not void as to 
intrastate traffic because of the fact that part of 
the traffic thus maintained and operated is an 
interstate traffic.” 


The commission does not find it neces- 
sary to pass upon the third and fourth 
reasons given by the examiner in his 
recommendation that the application be 
denied. 

The commission does not feel called 
upon to say that the recent operation 
of trucks by the applicant renders it 
an unfit party to be granted a certifi- 
cate. The operation was not in defi- 
ance of any order of the commission, 
but through a misunderstanding of the 
rights of the applicant. 

Under the evidence in this case the 
commission finds that the attorney ex- 
aminer was justified in his findings and 
conclusion for the first, second and fifth 
reasons set out in his recommendation. 
The order of the commission will be that 
the applicant cease its present operation 
and that its application for a certificate 
be denied. 

We find that the applicant is now and 
would be engaged as a motor transpor- 
tation company, by reason of the service 
it now furnishes and which it proposes 
to furnish. 

If the applicant desires a certificate 
with proper restrictions over that por- 
tion of the route applied for, not now 
being operated by either of the protes- 
tants, to wit: between Minerva and the 
intersection of State route Nos. 80 and 
43 and that portion between Carroll- 
ton and Dellroy over State route No. 
39, such a certificate may issue. 


Georgia Court Upholds 
State Regulation Law 


(Continued from page 1039) 


schedules, on the ground that the act of 
Aug. 29, 1929, is in conflict with pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United 
States. * * * * 

We think the evidence, while meagre 
on the point, shows the business to be 
the common carriage of passengers. The 
powers granted in the charter look to 
that sort of business. The contracts 
made for stations and station agents 
point the same way. The contending 
for more and better schedules, and the 
reference to other bus lines as com- 
petitors, tend to show that the com- 
plainant was running such passenger 
buses as are familiar now on all the 
roads. These cannot, of course, carry 
everybody, but they will carry anybody 
whom they can accommodate and who 
has the price. 

Though unaided by eminent domain, 
and though more limited than the rail- 
roads in many respects, this business is 
affected with a public interest and sub- 
ject to public regulation. Terminal 


Taxi Co. v. District of Columbia, 241 
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U. S. 252. In Georgia the highways, 
built and maintained by the public prop- 
erty, and (subject to such interest as 
the United States may have in them as 
post roads) are subject to State con- 
trol. The use of streets and highways is 
not absolute and uncontrolled. Such 
use is subject to reasonable regulation 
by the public. * * * From the pre- 
mise that the streets belong to the pub- 
lic, the conclusion is drawn that indi- 
viduals have the right to use the streets 
for the purpose of transporting passen- 
gers for hire. This conclusion does 
not properly follow from the premise. 
* ¥* * The ordinary use of the streets, 
as we have seen, is for travel, and to 
this may be added transportation of 
goods by their owners to and from 
their residences or places of business. 
Transportation of travelers or goods for 
hire does not fall within the ordinary 
use of the streets. Their use for pur- 
poses of gain is special and extraordi- 
nary, and may be prohibited or. condi- 
tioned as the legislature or municipality 
sees proper. The conduct of the busi- 
ness of a carrier for hire over the streets 
of a city is a mere privilege, and not a 
natural or inherent right of the indivi- 
dual conducting such business. Being a 
privilege, it can be given or withheld. 
Slessinger v. City of Atlanta. 161. * * * 

The requirement of a certificate of 
public necessity and convenience is jus- 
tifiable. Carriers for hire, such as the 
complainant, whether in all respects com- 
mon carriers or not, may be put in a 
legislative class for regulation. It is 
common knowledge that the expen- 
sively improved modern highways, af- 
fording a perfect track, untaxed, built 
and kept up by the public, have been 





Boston & Maine Provides 
Rail-Motor Coach Service 


The Boston & Maine on April 2 
inaugurated a combination rail and 
motor coach service to accommo- 
date New England school children 
desiring to visit Concord, Lexing- 
ton, Bunker Hill and other points 
of historic interest in greater 
Boston. The service, which will 
be available during April and 
May at half fare railroad rates for 
groups of 20 or more pupils, pro- 
vides a co-ordinated train and 
motor coach trip, with a five-hour 
tour of Boston, Arlington, Cam- 
bridge, Lexington and Concord. 

The new service is available to 
pupils from Salem to Portland, Me., 
on the Boston & Maine eastern 
route between Boston and Port- 
land; and from Andover to Port- 
land, Me., on the western route; 
from Lowell to Plymouth, N. H., 
and White River Jct., Vt. on the 
southern division; from Ayer to 
Bellow Falls, Vt., and to Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y., on the Fitchburg 
division; and from Oakdale to 
Northampton on the Connecticut 
River division. 
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made the theatre of a passenger and 
freight carriage business that has greatly 
modified the traffic system of the coun- 
try, and has brought about larger, 
heavier and swifter vehicles that tend 
greatly to damage the pavements, and 
on narrow ones becomes a source of 
great inconvenience and danger. 

Profits depend on filling the vehicles, 
and there is constant temptation to make 
quick schedules and reach stations ahead 
of competitors. Regulation and restric- 
tion is imperative. The legislature, 
through its agency, the public service 
commission, may determine what sort 
and how many such vehicles can be used 
on the roads with safety to the pave- 
ment, to their passengers, and to other 
travelers, and may prefer the ordinary 
use of the highway to the new use of it 
for extensive carriage business. It may 
limit the use of its highways for this 
purpose just as it has always limited the 
use of its power of eminent domain, so 
as to avoid needless and perhaps disas- 
trous multiplication of railroads. 

The power to select, limit and pro- 
hibit uses of the highways by carriers 
for hire, which is implied in the require- 
ment of a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity, is justified both 
as a regulation of the business and as a 
regulation for the protection and safety 
of the highways. * * * * 

This brings us to the regulation by re- 
striction of the schedules. Such a regu- 
lation appears to have a double source, 
partly for the convenience of the public 
in having certain and regularly spaced 
schedules and partly in the interest of 
safety on the road in not having too 
many or too speedy ones. No serious 
question of the power to regulate in 
these respects seems possible, unless the 
regulation be arbitrarily done. Com- 
plainant here asserts improper and dis- 
criminatory regulation by the commis- 
sion, but it was done after hearing and 
the record of the evidence produced is 
not presented to us. 

The commission asserts that the road 
is the only paved one from Atlanta to 
Macon, that it is narrow and the most 
heavily traveled road in Georgia, and 
that there are 19 round trip motor buses 
now using it daily. Evidently this is 
more than the traffic demands, as the 
complainant cannot profitably fill its ve- 
hicles. The hours assigned complainant 
do not seem disadvantageous on their 
face and no proof is offered that they are 
so in fact. The greater number of sched- 
ules given competing lines is explained 
by saying that the number of local sched- 
ules given each is equal, the excess 
schedules being interstate through sched- 
ules. It is not apparent that arbitrary 
discrimination has been practiced against 
complainant. 

From what has been said it follows 
that the certificate of public necessity 
and convenience can be revoked if the 
complainant fails to observe lawful reg- 
ulations, or if circumstances arise ren- 
dering it detrimental to the public to 
continue it. The statute permits such 
revocation only after hearing. Such a 
hearing is now imminent before the 
commission. There is no reason to doubt 
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that it will be fairly conducted and re- 
sult in a just order. No constitutional 
right of the complainant is to be denied 
to prevent which this court should 


act. ** £ 


Orders for Equipment 


Pennsylvania Affiliate Places 
Large Motor Coach Order 


The People’s Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, a motor coach line operating out 
of Philadelphia in which the Pennsyl- 
vania has a substantial interest, recently 
placed an order with the General Mo- 
iors Company for 20 new motor 
coaches. Ten of these are of mechani- 
cal drive, while ten are gas-electrically 
operated. It is planned to place the 
new vehicles in service on the New 
York - Philadelphia - Washington route. 
They have a 250-in. wheel base and 33- 
passenger capacity. 


Tue Union Paciric STAGES has ac- 
cepted delivery of two Mack Model BK 
motor coach chassis. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA has accepted de- 
livery of three Mack Model BK 33-pas- 
senger motor coaches. 


Tue CENTRAL or Georcta has accepted 
delivery of one Mack Model AB 17-pas- 
senger combination passenger and express 
motor coach. 


. THE BuRLINGTON TRANSPORTATION 
Company has received a Type W _ ob- 
servation coach from the General Motors 
Truck Company. 


Tue GreyHouND MANAGEMENT Com- 
PANY has accepted delivery of five Type 
W observation motor coaches from the 
General Motors Truck Company. 


THE Jersey CENTRAL TRANSPORTATION 
Company has received delivery of five 
Mack club parlor coaches which will be 
used in the service operated on behalf of 
this company by the Reading Transporta- 
tion Company. 


Tue Reapinc TRANSPORTATION CoM- 
PANY has received delivery of five Mack 
club parlor coaches which it will use in 
the service which it conducts jointly for 
itself and the Jersey Central Transporta- 
tion Company. 


THe ReaApdInG TRANSPORTATION CoM- 
PANY has received delivery of two Gen- 
eral Motors trucks with specially designed 
bodies for use in freight transportation 
service between Reading, Pa., and Bridge- 
port 


Motor Transport Officers 


E. S. Haverly, superintendent of the 
Interstate Transit Lines, subsidiary of 
the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., has been promoted to 
trafic manager, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., to succeed L. G. Markel, 
who has resigned. H. D. Clark, sup- 
erintendent of the Interstate Transit 
Lines, with headquarters at Hastings, 
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Neb., has been transferred to Denver, 
to succeed Mr. Haverly. 


Earl F. Parks has been appointed su- 
perintendent of operation of the South- 
ern Pacific Motor Transport Company 
and the Union Auto Transportation 
Company, with headquarters at El Paso, 
Tex., succeeding R. R. Wilson, trans- 
ferred. Mr. Parks will have jurisdiction 
over the territory from El Paso to but 
not including Safford, and Douglas, 
Ariz. 


Robert C. Hunton has been appointed 
superintendent of operation of the Union 
Auto Transportation Company, with 
headquarters at Phoenix, Ariz., succeed- 
ing Earl F. Parks, transferred. Mr. 
Hunton will have jurisdiction over the 
territory from El Centro, terminal ex- 
cluded, to and including Safford and 
Douglas, Ariz. 


J. W. Krug has been appointed super- 
intendént of operation of the Peninsula 
Rapid Transit Company and the Paci- 
fic Auto Stages, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal., succeeding F. D. 
Everman, transferred. He will have su- 
pervision of the San Francisco terminal 
and the company’s lines in that territory 
radiating from San Francisco to San 
Luis Obispo; San Jose to but not in- 
cluding Livermore and Gilroy to but 
not including Los Banos. 


F. D. Everman has been appointed 
superintendent of operation of the 
Southern Pacific Motor Transport 
Company, California Transit Company 
and Pickwick Stages System, with head- 
quarters at Oakland, Cal., replacing B. 
Evans, resigned. He will have jurisdic- 
tion over the Oakland terminal and his 
territory will radiate from San Francisco 
(terminal excluded) to but not including 
Medford, Ore., via Pacific highway, and 
Sacramento, Cal.; Oakland to Martinez; 
Vallejo to Lakeport and Lucerne, via 
Calistoga Vellejo to but not including 
Santa Rosa and San Rafael (terminal 
excluded) to Sonoma. 


Walter Maxwell has been appointed 
superintendent of operation of the Pick- 
wick Stages System, with headquarters 
at Eureka, Cal., and will have supervi- 
sion of the Company’s lines in that ter- 
ritory from San Francisco (terminal ex- 
cluded) to but not including Grants 
Pass, Ore., via Redwood Highway; 
Santa Rosa to but not including Calis- 
toga, via Petrified Forest, and Santa 
Rosa to Monte Rio. 


R. R. Wilson has been appointed su- 
perintendent of operation of the South- 
ern Pacific Motor Transport Company, 
California Transit Company, and Pick- 
wick Stages System, with headquarters 
at Sacramento, Cal., and will have juris- 
diction over the Sacramento terminal 
and the territory radiating from Sacra- 
mento to Salt Lake, Medesto and Davies 
Junction (local service); San Francisco 
and Oakland (terminals excluded) to 
but not including Fresno, via Modesto 
and Los Banos; Stockton to but not in- 
cluding Oakland and San Francisco, and 
Stockton to but not including Martinez. 








April 26, 1930 


A. M. White has been appointed to 
succeed P. E. Beutke, resigned, as dis- 
trict manager of Pickwick and affiliated 
motor coach lines at Phoenix, Ariz., 
with supervision of the company’s 
lines in the territory from Yuma, Ariz. 
to El Paso, Tex., inclusive. Mr. White 
has been connected with the Pickwick 
and Motor Transit companies for more 
than eight years, commencing as man- 
ager of Union Stage Depot in August, 
1921. Since that time he has held a 
number of executive positions and until 
his recent advancement has assisted 
J. H. Hodge, assistant general manager 
at Los Angeles, Cal. 


A. B. Freyschlag has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Southern 
Pacific Motor Transport Company, 
California Parlor Car Tours Company, 
Peninsula Rapid Transit Co., Califor- 
nia Transit Company, Pickwick Stages 
System, and Pacific Auto Stages, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., and 
will have jurisdiction over the territory 
from Medford, Ore., to and including 
San Luis Obispo, via Redwood and 
Pacific highways, San Francisco to but 
not including Fresno, Cal., and San 
Francisco to Salt Lake City, Utah. 


F. E. Burdett, superintendent of oper- 
ation of the Southern Pacific Motor 
Transport Company, California Parlor 
Car Tours Company, California Transit 
Company, and Pickwick Stages System, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., 
will, effective April 1, have his territory 
radiate from Los Angeles to Fresno, 
B.shop, El Centro and San Diego, and 
from Los Angeles to but not including 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


Among the Manufacturers 


Thomas M. House has been ap- 
pointed western manager of the Fed- 
eral Motor Truck Company, with 
headquarters at Portland, Ore. 


Louis J. Kanitz, who for the past 
three years has been in charge of the 
industrial engine division of the Con- 
tinental Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich., has been promoted to general 
sales manager. 


Frederick A. Hastings has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Legislative 
Department of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Hast- 
ings will specialize in the study of motor 
legislation and will be a consultant in 
field activities of the chamber. 


E. F. Sayers has been appointed assist- 
ant sales manager of the Autocar Com- 
pany, in charge of branch operations. By 
this appointment, Mr. Sayers, who has for 
some time been a member of the general 
factory sales department, assumes direc- 
tional supervision of the entire Autoca: 
system of direct factory branches, num- 
bering more than 50. He was formerly 
branch supervisor of the Federal Motor 
Truck Company at Detroit, Mich. and 
prior to that was for ten years assistant 
to the president of the Garford Motor 
Truck Company at Lima, O. 
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